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Goodman  takes 
the  reins  at  Rush 

by  Sean  Carr 

The  applause  started  out 
as  a thunderous  wave  and 


swelled  trom  there.  The  accom- 


panying shouts  ot  approval 
were  unmistakable. 


“Let  me  know  how  you  really  feel,” 
said  Trustee  Chairman  Edward 
Brennan,  laughing.  It  was  shortly 
after  9 a.m.  on  Jan.  24,  and  he  had 
just  told  the  several  hundred  Rush 
managers  gathered  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  the 
name  of  their  new  presi- 
dent and  CEO:  Larry  J. 

Goodman,  MD. 


By  the  time  Goodman  rose 
from  his  seat  at  the  front  of 
the  room,  it  was  a standing 
ovation  that  carried  him  to 
the  podium. 


Above:  Joseph  Amato,  MD,  director  of 
pediatric  heart  surgery  (right)  and  Bradley 
Hmrichs , associate  vice  president  for  sur- 
gical and  women's  and  children’s  services 
(center),  congratulate  Goodman  on  his 
appointment.  Left:  And  the  croivd  — 
right  to  left:  Rush  College  of  Nursing 
dean  Kay  Airdreoli,  DSN,  RN,  associate 
dean  Lois  Halstead,  PhD,  RN,  and  assis- 
tant deart  Lisa  Rosenberg,  PhD,  RN  — 
goes  wild. 

place  for  patients  to  access  that 
care,”  Goodman  said.  Outpatients 
need  to  he  able  to  see  several  dif- 
ferent doctors  on  the  same  day,  to 
get  procedures  done  on  the  same 
day  that  they  see  their  doctors  — 
and  not  have  to  register  multiple 
times  in  different  locations.  “We 
should  do  better  for  our  patients,” 
Goodman  said.  “And  once  we  do, 

1 think  we’ll  enjoy  our  own  jobs 
more  as  well.” 

A better  patient  experience  will 
also  require  improved  facilities.  In 
particular,  Goodman  mentioned 
areas  in  pediatrics  and  labor  and 
delivery,  as  well  as  the  infusion 
chemotherapy  rooms.  “We  give 
great  care  there,  but  they’re  not 

continued  on  page  3 


pretend  to  be  the  best  in  clinical 
care  unless  you  have  cutting  edge 
research.  Right  now,  research  is  par- 
ticularly well  positioned.  We  need 
to  make  some  investments  in  basic 
research  equipment,  and  with  the 
Cohn  Building  we  have  the  right 
adjacencies  to  make  the  best  use 
of  that  equipment  and  share  it 
appropriately.” 

“But  the  one  thing  that  this  institu- 
tion is  most  noted  for,  excellence  in 
patient  care,  will  continue  to  be 
what  drives  everything  we  do.” 

Patients  first 

And  how  that  care  is  delivered 
can  itself  be  improved  through  a 
greater  focus  on  patient  friendliness. 

“We  give  the  best  patient  care 
around,  but  this  is  not  the  easiest 


“I  can’t  express  what  an 
incredible  honor  it  is  to 
be  selected  to  be  president 
and  CEO  of  this  institu- 
tion,” Goodman  said  once 
the  noise  had  died  down.  And 
then  he  launched  into  a compre- 
hensive yet  detailed  description  of 
where  Rush  is,  where  it  needs  to  be 
and  how  it  will  get  there. 


“We  are  going  to  remain  a full- 
service  academic  medical  center. 
That  mission  will  not  change,” 
Goodman  said,  reaffirming  that 
Rush  is  committed  to  each  part  of 
its  mission,  and  that  the  education, 
research  and  community  service 
components  of  that  mission  will 
all  be  judged,  in  part,  by  what 
they  contribute  to  patient  care. 


“The  number  one  thing  for  all  of 
our  schools  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  training  the  people  who  will  be 
the  very  best  at  the  next  phase  of 
training,”  he  said.  “And  you  can’t 


The  Goodman  File 

“When  I first  came  to  Rush”  — 
in  1976,  as  a resident  in  internal 
medicine  — “1  think  my  loftiest 
ambition  was  to  get  15  or  20 
minutes  of  sleep  on  the  nights  1 
was  on  call.  And  to  see  how  long 
1 could  last  on  coffee  and  candy,” 
Larry  Goodman,  MD,  joked  on 
Jan.  24- 

Actually,  he  was  quick  to  distin- 
guish himself  at  Rush.  Named 
outstanding  medical  resident  in 
both  1978  and  1979,  he  was 
internal  medicine’s  chief  medical 
resident  in  1979-80.  He  joined 
the  Rush  faculty  and  staff  in 
1982,  was  the  Department  of 
Medicine’s  medical  attending 
of  the  year  for  1984  and  has 
received  three  Phoenix  Awards, 
presented  to  the  top  clinician 
and  teacher  of  the  year  by  the 
graduating  medical  students. 

In  1992,  he  received  the  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD,  Alumni 
Service  Award. 

Goodman  rose  just  as  swiftly 
on  the  administrative  side.  In 
1982,  he  began  a five-year  stint 
as  assistant  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College’s  clinical  curriculum. 
Then,  from  1987  to  1996,  he  was 
associate  dean  of  medical  student 
programs.  Eor  those  last  two 
years  he  also  served  as  director 
of  interinstitutional  affairs,  help- 
ing craft  Rush’s  vital  academic 
relationship  with  Cook  County 
Hospital.  In  1996,  Goodman 
became  medical  director  at  Cook 
County  Hospital.  He  returned  to 
Rush  in  1998  as  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  medical  affairs,  becom- 
ing dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College  in  2000. 

Filling  those  two  positions  — 
“replacing”  himself  with  an  act- 
ing senior  vice  president  and  an 
acting  dean  and  then  launching 
national  searches  — will  be  two 
early  priorities  for  Goodman.  ■ 


Rush  helps  prep 
potential  pre-meds 

hy  Jill  W 'iinc 

AS  a sophomore  at  the 
University  of  lllinois- 
Champaign,  Stephanie  Justin 
didn’t  know  it  all,  but  she  did 
know  a few  things. 

She  knew  tliat  she  liked  science, 
she  knew  that  she  wanted  tc'»  do 
something  constructive  during  her 
summer  break  and  she  knew  that 
her  mother,  a nurse,  had  a reward- 
ing career.  So  when  a friend  told 
Stephanie  — now  a first  year 
medical  student  at  Rush  — about 
the  Minority  Medical  Education 
Program  (MMEP),  she  was 
intrigued. 

Since  1989,  MMEP,  which  is  fund- 
ed by  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Eoundation,  has  offered  free  sum- 
mer programs  to  thousands  of 
promising  undergraduate  students 
who,  like  Stephanie,  have  an  inter- 
est in  pursuing  careers  in  medicine. 
TTie  program’s  ultimate  purpose? 

To  increase  ethnic  diversity  in  the 
physician  work  force  — a profes- 
sion that,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Association, 
is  still  lacking  in  that  area  despite 
growing  minority  populations  in 
the  United  States.  According 
to  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  Blacks,  His- 
panics.  Native  Americans  and 
others  make  up  nearly  25  percent 
of  the  U.S.  population,  yet  these 
groups  together  comprise  only  9 
percent  of  the  nation’s  doctors. 

The  Minority  Medical  Education 
Program  strives  to  change  that,  and 
so  far  the  program  appears  to  he 
making  a difference.  Of  the  pro- 
gram participants  who  have  applied 
to  medical  school,  63  percent  have 
been  accepted,  and  according  to  a 
study  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  1997  MMEP 
graduates  had  a 10  percent  greater 
chance  of  being  accepted  to  med- 
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like  I am  now.  So  I got  a good  feel 
for  what  it’s  like  to  be  totally  sur- 
rounded hy  science,”  she  says. 
“And  I had  the  chance  to  be 
around  people  who  are  doing  what 
1 wanted  to  do,  and  that  was  really 
useful  in  helping  me  determine 
what  1 wanted  to  do.” 


skills.  Students  gain  clinical  expo- 
sure by  shadowing  physicians  or 
spending  time  on  patient  floors. 
And  there  is  an  intensive  science 
review  aimed  at  helping  those 
planning  on  taking  their  MCATs. 
“Any  exposure  you  can  get  to 
medical  school  before  applying  is 
a privilege.  Eor  some  students  it’s 
simply  a snapshot  of  what  medical 
school  is  like,  for  others  it’s  a real 
eye  opener,”  says  Cynthia  Boyd, 
MD,  assistant  dean  for  minority 
affairs  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

Stephanie  agrees  and  attributes 
her  final  decisioia  to  attencf  med- 
ical school  to  her  experiences  in 
the  program.  “We  were  in  class 
from  9 to  5,  five  days  a week,  just 


First  Year  Rush  Medical  College  student  Stephanie  Justin  says  the  Minority  Medical 
Education  Program  helped  her  decide  to  atterid  medical  school. 


ical  schools  than  other  minority 
students.  If  one  takes  a closer 
look,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
the  program  has  been  successful. 


MMEP  has  1 1 sites  around  the 
country,  including  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine 
and  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

At  most  sites,  just  one  medical 
school  participates  in  the  program, 
but  in  Chicago  four  top  medical 
schools  — Rush,  Loyola,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
— have  banded  together  to  form 
MMEP’s  Chicago  Consortium. 

To  be  accepted  into  the  program, 
participants  must  meet  several  cri- 
teria, including  at  least  one  year  of 
college,  combined  SAT  or  ACT 
scores  of  at  least  950  or  20,  respec- 
tively, an  overall  GPA  of  3.0  or 
higher  and  a science  GPA  of  2.75. 
They  must  also  belong  to  one  of 
the  following  minority  groups: 
Black,  Mexican  American,  main- 
land Puerto  Rican  or  American 
Indian/Alaska  native/Native 
Hawaiian. 


Although  students  stay  in  dorms 
on  Northwestern’s  campus,  they 
spend  valuable  time  at  all  four 
schools  during  their  six-week  stay. 
They  attend  basic  science  classes 
combined  with  a curriculum 
designed  to  enhance  each  stu- 
dent’s studying  strategies  as  well 
as  workshops  on  the  medical 
school  application  and  financial 
aid  processes  and  interviewing 


Networking  also  proved  important 
for  Stephanie  and  her  peers.  Her 
group  stayed  in  touch  via  e-mail 
long  after  they  went  their  separate 
ways,  sharing  information  about 
scholarships,  MCAT  prep  classes 
and  other  summer  programs.  And 
many  remained  in  contact  with 
Rush  faculty,  seeking  and  receiving 
guidance  and  advice.  “TTie  best 
part  is  how  they  learn  to  network,” 
Boyd  says.  “Stephanie  is  a great 
example  of  that.  She  kept  in  touch 
with  faculty  here  and  now  she’s  a 
first-year  student  who  is  doing 
extremely  well.”  ■ 


The  Irene  Turner  Scholarship  Fund  tor  Minority 
Students  supports  qualitied  students  who  have 
completed  the  MMEP  program  and  have  been 
admitted  to  Rush  as  well  as  current  Rush  med- 
ical students  who  participate  in  the  program  by 
volunteering  their  time.  Irene  Turner,  a former 
Rush  employee,  was  a champion  of  many 
student  causes  — in  particular,  increasing 
enrollment  of  minority  students  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  In  1997,  Turner's  family 
established  the  scholarship  in  her  memory. 


After  Sept.  11,  it  seemed  as  it  everyone  in  the  country  was  sending  something,  anything  — 
money,  blood  or  simply  a prayer  — to  the  people  of  New  York  City.  The  students  at  the  Rush 
Day  School,  in  the  Marshall  field  IV  Building,  felt  that  same  need  to  reach  out,  and  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  teachers  they  began  creating  panels  tor  a quilt  they  could  send  to  the  kids  at  a school 
in  New  York.  The  students  completed  their  work  — a colorful  and  creative  selection  ot  flags, 
hearts,  rainbows  and  tlowers  —in  October.  Then,  over  the  holidays,  the  panels  took  a trip  up  to 
Eagle  River,  Wis.,  where  Velma  Schmidt,  mother  of  Day  School  staff  member  Kathy  Elkow,  stitched 
them  all  together.  The  completed  quilt  came  back  to  Chicago  so  all  the  kids  could  see  what  they 
had  made,  and  so  the  statf  could  pose  for  this  picture.  The  quilt  is  now  on  its  way,  with  the  best  of 
wishes,  to  the  Child  School,  a therapeutic  day  school  in  Manhattan.  ■ 


Partners  for  Life 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Chicagoans  Alvin  and  Joan 
Morris  celebrate  their 
one-year  anniversary  this 
month.  Not  the  tirst  anniversary 
ot  their  v/edding  — they’ve  been 
married  for  40  years  — but  of 
another  important  event  that,  like 
marriage,  is  an  affair  of  the  heart. 
One  year  ago,  Alvin  and  Joan 
enrolled  in  “Partners  tor  Life.” 

Partners  for  Life  is  a four-year, 

$2.4  million  study  funded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  In 
the  study,  a collaboration  between 
Rush  and  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  researchers  are  exam- 
ining whether  actively  involving  a 
spouse  or  live-in  partner  in  behav- 
ior modification  training  can  help 
patients  with  heart  disease  stick  to 
the  lifestyle  changes  that  are  neces- 
sary to  reduce  their  risk  of  develop- 
ing further  heart  problems. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
only  25  to  40  percent  of  people 
with  heart  disease  comply  with 
their  doctor’s  recommendations 
six  months  after  diagnosis. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  sustain  major 
lifestyle  changes  over  long  periods 
of  time,  particularly  if  you  have  to 
do  something  fairly  far  off  the  path 
— quit  smoking,  start  exercising, 
radically  alter  your  diet,”  says 
Albert  Bellg,  PhD,  a clinical 
psychologist  in  the  Rush  Heart 
Institute  and  co-principal  investi- 
gator of  the  study. 

But  Bellg  believes  that  teaching 
spouses  or  live-in  partners  to  work 
together  to  make  changes  may 
make  sticking  with  them  a whole 
lot  easier. 

The  Partners  for  Life  study  ran- 
domly distributes  patients  into 
two  groups.  In  one  group,  patients 
undergo  basic  behavioral  modifica- 
tion counseling,  plus  a six-month 
program  — 18  one-hour  sessions 
— involving  their  significant  oth- 
ers. In  the  other,  patients  undergo 
behavioral  modification  counsel- 
ing only. 

After  completing  the  sessions, 
patients  are  followed  for  a year 
to  see  whether  they  stick  to  their 
medication  schedules,  diets  and 


exercise  plans.  At  the  end  of  the 
follow-up,  all  of  the  data  will  be 
compiled  and  the  two  groups 
will  be  compared  to  see  which 
approach  was  more  effective. 

Both  groups  are  given  information 
about  leading  a healthy  lifestyle, 
but  in  the  couples’  sessions, 
partners  review  the  information 
together.  They  are  also  taught  con- 
crete strategies  for  communicating 
more  effectively  with  each  other, 
for  coping  with  the  emotional 
issues  surrounding  the  illness  and 
for  being  more  tolerant  and  sup- 
portive of  each  other.  The  needs 
of  both  partners  — not  just  the 
patient  — are  addressed. 


Goodman  continued  from  page  1 

ideal  places  to  be  a patient,”  he 
said.  “We  need  to  make  more 
investments  in  the  clinical  facility. 
That  will  be  a key  focus  in  the 
coming  years.” 

Getting  things  done 

All  of  this,  Goodman  said,  needs 
to  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  — 
not  just  incrementally  — and  to 
do  it  Rush  needs  to  be  in  solid 
financial  shape.  To  get  there,  sever- 
al efforts  already  under  way  in  the 
hospital,  including  faster  billing 
and  tougher  contract  negotiations 
with  insurers,  will  continue,  and  a 
new  initiative  to  improve  patient 
charting  has  begun.  “We  have  to 
get  paid  for  the  work  we  do,” 
Goodman  said. 


And  according  to  Bellg,  the  strate- 
gies are  tailored  to  each  couple. 
“The  beauty  of  the  program  is  that 
it’s  not  one-size-fits-all,”  he  says. 
“We  work  with  each  couple  to 
help  them  figure  out  what  works 
best  for  them  in  terms  of  making 
and  maintaining  changes.” 

For  example,  Alvin  Morris’s 
lifestyle  didn’t  need  a major  over- 
haul. He  didn’t  smoke,  ate  a most- 
ly healthy  diet  and,  since  retiring 
from  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in 
1994,  exercised  regularly.  But  with 
his  history  of  heart  disease  — a 
multiple  bypass  surgery  in  1990,  a 
heart  attack  in  2000  and  angio- 
plasty procedures  in  2000  and 


Rush  will  also  be  taking  a more 
strategic  approach  to  the  services 
it  offers.  “We’re  going  to  remain  a 
full-service  academic  medical  cen- 
ter,” Goodman  said,  “hut  that  broad 
stroke  definition  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  we  have  to  be  as  big  or  as 
small  in  every  single  thing  we  do.” 

Outside  the  hospital,  the  focus  will 
continue  to  be  on  the  medical  serv- 
ice plans  and  the  Institutes,  and  the 
“corporate  overhead”  areas  of  the 
Medical  Center  — those  without 
direct  patient  care  responsibilities 
— will  be  benchmarked  just  as  the 
rest  of  the  institution  has  been,  to 
ensure  that  every  part  of  Rush  is  as 
productive  and  efficient  as  possible. 

Moving  forward 

“Larry  will  lead  us  forward  in  the 
years  ahead  and  do  the  things  that 


2001  to  open  blocked  arteries  — 
there  were  still  a few  changes  the 
64-year-old  needed  to  make  to 
reduce  his  risk  of  future  problems. 

His  biggest  issue  was  overeating. 
TTiough  he  didn’t  snack  between 
meals,  he  consumed  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  at  mealtimes.  During 
their  Partners  for  Life  sessions, 
Alvin  and  Joan  learned  the  correct 
portion  sizes.  “It  was  quite  a wake- 
up  call,”  Joan  says.  “We  found  out 
your  body  doesn’t  need  nearly  as 
much  food  as  you  think.” 

But  knowing  how  much  food  to 
eat  is  only  part  of  the  equation. 
That’s  why  in  addition  to  prepar- 
ing the  food,  Joan  now  prepares 
Alvin’s  plate  — a strategy  that 
helps  him  keep  his  caloric  intake 
down.  “He  eats  what  I put  in  front 
of  him  and  doesn’t  go  hack  for  sec- 
onds,” Joan  says.  “It  was  hard  at 
first,  because  he  was  used  to  eating 
much  more,  but  he  got  used  to  it.” 

Alvin  isn’t  the  only  one  leading  a 
healthier  lifestyle  these  days.  Joan, 
who  never  used  to  exercise,  joined 
her  husband’s  health  club  last  year, 
and  they  now  work  out  together 
three  times  a week.  “We  go  to  the 
health  club  religiously  — just  get 
up  in  the  mornings  and  go,”  Alvin 
says.  “We  really  motivate  each 
other.” 

And  that’s  what  Partners  for  Life 
is  all  about.  “You  care  about  each 
other,  you  want  to  be  involved  and 
you  want  to  help  each  other,  but 
sometimes  you  don’t  know  how 
to  do  that  so  you  end  up  nagging 
or  policing  or  laying  on  the  guilt,” 
Bellg  says.  “We  want  to  teach  cou- 
ples how  to  make  changes  in  ways 
that  work  well  for  both  partners. 
Everybody  should  win.”  ■ 


are  necessary  today  to  maintain 
our  position  as  a leading  medical 
center  in  this  country,”  Brennan 
said.  “Larry  has  a balance  that  is 
truly  excellent.  These  are  days  in 
health  care  when  we’re  changing. 
We  have  to.  Larry  has  the  courage 
to  make  change,  but  he  also  has  a 
great  sensitivity  for  people.  That 
combination  is  going  to  be  great 
for  this  institution.” 

“There’s  no  question  that  we 
have  a lot  of  work  ahead  of  us,” 
Goodman  summed  up.  “There’s 
a lot  that’s  been  done,  thanks  to 
so  many  people  at  the  Medical 
Genter,  and  I can’t  tell  you  how 
excited  I am  to  be  a part  of  what 
we  will  be  doing  to  make  sure 
Rush’s  future  is  as  bright  as  all  of 
us  know  it  can  be.”  ■ 


RusPEOPLE 


Appointments 

Anthony  Perry,  MD,  has  been 
nantoJ  as  director  ot  the  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  1 lealth  Center  (JRB). 

A member  ot  Rush’s  Section  ot 
Ccriatric  Medicine  since  1996, 

Berrv  was  named  associate  director 
and  medical  director  ot  JRB  in 
January  2001.  In  those  roles,  he 
has  o\'erseen  the  redesign  ot  the 
JRB’s  skilled  nursing  tacility  as  well 
as  statt  and  program  development 
initiatives  in  rehabilitation  and 
physical  and  occupational  therapy. 
Petty,  president-elect  ot  the  Illinois 
Geriatrics  Society,  succeeds  Martin 
Gorbien,  MD,  director  ot  the  Sec- 
tion ot  Geriatric  Medicine,  who  will 
now  serene  as  JRB’s  associate  medical 
director. 

Kudos 

The  African  American  AIDS  Policy 
and  Training  Institute,  the  only 
Black  HIV/AIDS  think  tank  in 
the  United  States,  named  Kimberly 
Smith,  MD,  assistant  professor  of 
medicine  at  Rush  and  co-director 


ot  the  CORE  Center’s  STD 
Screening  Clinic,  as  one  ot 
“10  Black  Doctors  Making  a Dif- 
terence’’  in  the  struggle  against 
bilV/AIDS.  Smith,  who  also  holds 
a master’s  degree  in  public  health, 
is  a principal  investigator  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases’  AIDS  Clinical 
Trials  Unit. 

In  December,  Klaus  Kuettner, 
PhD,  chairman  of  biochemistry, 
received  the  2001  Honorable 
Doctorate  Degree  in  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Bern  in 
Switzerland. 

Robert  Dimitriou,  MD,  received 
the  2001  Pfizer  Scholars  in 
Urology  grant  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  research  and 
patient  care  in  urology  at  Rush. 
The  results  of  Dimitriou ’s  work  in 
the  area  ot  infertility  and  erectile 
dysfunction  have  been  presented 
at  meetings  across  the  country  and 
around  the  world. 

From  Dec.  5 to  Dec.  21,  eveiy 
Rush  employee  who  contributed 


to  the  2001  United  Way  campaign 
was  eligible  for  the  daily  raffle 
drawing.  The  26  lucky  daily  win- 
ners, who  will  be  enjoying  a day 
oft  with  pay,  are  Nancy  Bishop; 
Suhbaratnam  Chemuduri; 

Theresa  Cieslinski,  RN;  Margaret 
Curtin,  RN;  Karen  Eberhardt; 
Edwin  Evans;  Carmela  Garcia 
Ealconi;  Leo  Garcia;  Ruth  Haas; 
James  Humphrey;  Donna 
Johnson;  Lynn  Lach;  Judith 
Linquist;  Elizabeth  Lorbeer; 
Dawanna  Mays;  Bennie 
McWilliams;  Albert  Page;  Bede 
Pruitt;  Peggy  Reed;  Gloria 
Roebuck;  Dan  Romaneik;  Debra 
Simmons;  Lynn  Sivertsen;  Ann 
Viemes;  Alan  Weinstein;  and 
Kim  Woods.  The  employees  cho- 
sen in  the  three  Friday  drawings  — 
Roger  Allen;  Lynn  Grenier,  RN; 
and  Angela  Phillips  — won 
overnight  stays,  with  a guest,  at 
either  the  Interlaken  Resort  and 
Spa  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  or  the 
American  Club  in  Kohler,  Wis. 

While  the  world’s  finest  athletes 
are  getting  ready  to  compete  for 


Gooey  goodies 
take  center  stage 

by  Anne  O’Reilly 

During  December  and  January, 
Master  Baker  Nancy  Snyder  ot 
Rush’s  central  kitchen  was  busy  with 
much  more  than  keeping  up  with 
the  Medical  Center’s  cookie,  cake 
and  bread  needs.  Her  expertise  was 
called  upon  to  prepare  beautiful 
desserts  for  the  Lyric  Opera  ot 
Chicago’s  production  of  Hansel 
and  Crete/. 

Remember  the  childhood  tale  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  in  which  a witch 
tries  to  fatten  up  the  pair  and  turn 
them  into  gingerbread?  In  the  Lyric’s 
production,  which  ran  from  Dec.  8 


to  Jan.  19,  Snyder’s  desserts  took 
center  stage  as  the  witch  tempted 
the  brother  and  sister  with  a table 
full  of  treats,  getting  more  food  on 
the  scenery  than  down  the  kids’ 
throats  in  the  wild  food  fight  that 
ensued. 

For  the  show’s  19  performances, 
Snyder  made  1 1 different  kinds 
of  gooey  goodies,  including 
profiteroles,  Victorian  sporige 
cakes,  Jell-O  and  chocolate  Swiss 
rolls.  But,  because  of  the  dietary 
needs  of  one  of  the  opera’s  per- 
formers, Snyder  could  not  use 
refined  sugar  or  dairy  products, 
which  made  things  a little  trickier. 

That’s  where  Snyder’s  daily  experi- 
ence meeting  the  special  dietary 
needs  of  Rush’s  patients  came  in 


handy.  “Instead  of  milk  and  sugar, 
I used  substitutes  like  honey, 
margarine,  non-dairy  whipped 
topping  and  sugar-free  Jell-O,’’ 
Snyder  says,  adding  that  some 
substitutes  are  less  noticeable 
than  others.  “Most  important, 
they  looked  really  beautiful.’’ 

Snyder’s  real  challenge  was  the 
sheer  volume  of  desserts  laeeded 
for  each  show.  “The  hardest  part 
was  the  first  order,”  she  says.  “I 
had  to  make  everything  and 
make  it  all  at  that  one  time.  It 
took  two  days  — about  1 5 hours 
each  day.” 

She  eventually  mastered  the 
workload  with  help  from  her 
freezer.  “I  tried  to  stagger  it  so  I 
was  never  making  everything  all 
at  once  again,”  she  says. 

But  the  hard  work  was  worth  it. 

“I  like  to  do  crazy  things  like  this, 
it’s  a lot  of  fun,”  she  says,  adding 
that  Hansel  and  Gretel  is  just  the 
latest  entry  in  the  long  list  of  spe- 
cial projects  she’s  participated  in 
over  the  years,  which  includes 
covering  a car  in  chocolate,  shar- 
iiag  her  work  in  a gingerbread  art 
exhibit  and  helping  to  build,  out 
of  cake  and  cookies,  the  largest 
edible  house  in  Springfield,  III.  ■ 


Rush  Master  Baker  Nancy  Snyder's  eye-popping  treats,  which  are  made  without  dairy 
iTTodncts  or  refined  sugar,  were  a vibrant  part  of  the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago’s  produc- 
tion of  Hansel  and  Gretel. 


the  gold  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Rush  nursing  staff  is  preparing 
for  the  final  hurdle  in  its  quest  for 
recognition  as  a provider  of  the 
best  and  highest  quality  nursing 
services  and  patient  care.  Late 
last  year,  the  American  Nurses 
Association  Credentialing  Center 
approveeJ  Rush’s  written  documen- 
tation — seven  thick  hinders,  in 
triplicate  — for  designation  in  the 
Magnet  Recognition  Program  for 
Excellence  in  Nursing  Services. 
What  can  such  recognition  do  for 
Rush?  More  patients  and  better 
funding,  to  name  only  two  possible 
benefits.  Today’s  educated  health 
care  consumers  have  begun  seek- 
ing out  Magnet  designated  hospi- 
tals, and  Sen.  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  of  New  York  has  intro- 
duced a bill,  the  Nurse  Retention 
and  Quality  of  Care  Act  of  2001, 
that  would  channel  extra  federal 
funds  to  Magnet  institutions.  The 
next,  and  final,  step  for  Rush  is 
a site  visit,  set  for  March  12 
through  14. 

Are  you  dense? 

The  Osteoporosis  Treatment  Center  at  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedics  Institute  is  currently 
enrolling  patients  for  a three-year  study  of  a 
new  medication  designed  to  build  bone  density 
and  reduce  the  Incidence  of  fractures  in  the 
spinal  vertebrae  of  postmenopausal  women 
with  osteoporosis. 

Study  participants  will  need  to  have  a confirmed 
diagnosis  of  osteoporosis,  as  determined  by  a 
DEXA  bone-mineral  density  scan.  The  study  is 
not  open  to  women  who  have  had  cancer  in  the 
last  five  years,  have  taken  steroids  or  estrogen 
in  the  last  six  months  or  have  taken  a bisphos- 
phonate  medication,  such  as  Fosamax,  for  more 
than  one  month  within  the  last  year. 

Participants  will  receive,  tree  of  charge,  either 
the  new  medication  or  a placebo,  along  with 
calcium  and  vitamin  D supplements,  and  will  be 
reimbursed  for  parking  and  public  transporta- 
tion expenses  for  the  nine  reguired  doctor  vis- 
its. In  addition,  they  will  receive  free  DEXA 
exams,  mammograms,  spinal  X-rays,  lab  tests 
and  electrocardiograms. 

“If  the  trial  is  successful,  we  will  have  another 
effective  drug  to  treat  patients  with  osteoporo- 
sis," says  Charlotte  Elarris,  MD,  director  of  the 
Osteoporosis  Treatment  Center.  “The  best  drugs 
we  have  now  reduce  fractures  by  up  to  50  per- 
cent, but  some  patients  don't  respond  to  these 
medications  and  continue  to  lose  bone.  We 
hope  this  new  drug  will  help  those  who  do  not 
respond  to  current  medications.” 

For  more  information  or  to  enroli  in  the  study,  con- 
tact the  Rush  Center  for  Clinicai  Studies  at  2-2167. 


John  Zajecka,  MD,  clinical  director  of  the 
Rush  Woman's  Board  Depression  Treatment 
and  Research  Center,  was  quoted  in  a Dec.  18 
Reuters  Health  article  about  encouraging 
results  from  a trial  testing  a new  device's  effec- 
tiveness in  treating  depression  that  is  resistant 
to  medication  and  other  standard  therapies. 

The  vagus  nerve  stimulator,  which  has  been 
used  to  treat  epilepsy  for  several  years  now,  is 
currently  being  studied  — at  Rush  and  19 
other  medical  centers  — in  235  severely 
depressed  patients.  Results  indicate  that  the 
device,  which  delivers  electrical  impulses  to  a 
part  of  the  brain  that  regulates  mood,  has  at 
least  some  positive  effect  in  half  of  the  patients 
taking  part  in  the  study,  with  27  percent  of 
patients  reporting  no  depressive  symptoms 
after  one  year.  “This  is  really  a tough  popula- 
tion. They  suffer  horribly  because  they  don’t 
have  treatments  they  respond  to,"  Zajecka  says 
in  the  article.  “I  think  this  will  be  a very  prom- 
ising treatment  for  many  people  who  suffer 
from  depression.” 

Heads  up 

Blue  line  repairs 

TTie  CTA  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
$300  million  dollar  project  to 
improve  the  entire  length  of  the 
Blue  Line  elevated  train  route 
between  Congress  Parkway 
and  Cicero,  the  line  that  runs 
through  the  core  of  the  Medical 
Center.  Rush  and  the  CTA  are 
working  together  to  minimize 
our  exposure  to  the  construction 
activity,  which  includes  replacing 
the  concrete  foundations  (at 
right)  of  all  the  vertical  columns, 
but  some  impact  is  unavoidable. 
In  particular,  there  will  be  no 
parking  in  the  alley  south  of 
Harrison  for  the  duration  of  the 
project,  and  the  construction 
work  will  periodically  block  the 
alley  west  of  Armour  and  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center. 
There  may  also  be  noise,  dust 
and  truck  fumes  in  and  around 
some  of  our  buildings.  Please 
note  that  work  between  Congress 
and  Harrison  is  restricted  to 
the  hours  of  4 p.m.  to  6 a.m. 
on  weekdays.  The  work  between 
Harrison  and  Flournoy  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  hours  of  7 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  also  on  weekdays.  Work 
near  Rush  property  should  he 
completed  by  early  next  summer. 
If  you  have  any  questions  or  com- 
ments concerning  this  project, 
please  call  Greg  Kozlik  at  2-5883 
or  medical  center  engineering  at 
2-3499  (2-FlXX). 


An  Associated  Press  story  about  the  Rush 
Craniofacial  Center,  which  included  interviews 
with  plastic  and  reconstructive  surgeon  John 
Polley,  MD,  and  dentist  Alvaro  Figueroa, 
DDS,  MS,  co-directors  of  the  center,  ran  in 
several  media  outlets,  including  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  CNN.com  and  Yahoo.com. 
Polley  and  Figueroa  also  appeared  in 
Channel  9 News’  Dec.  26  story  about  the 
care  that  a young  patient  received  at  the  center. 


On  Jan.  1,  Richard  Rawlins,  PhD,  director  of 
the  Rush  In  Vitro  Fertilization  Laboratories,  was 
quoted  in  a New  York  Times  article  about 
the  proliferation  and  marketing  of  fertility  treat- 
ment programs. 


A Dec.  31  Channel  9 News  story  on  spinal 
cord  injury  research  discussed  the  work  that 
neurosurgeon  Richard  Fessler,  MD.  is  doing 
at  Rush. 


For  our  patients 

Have  you  been  using  the 
Woman’s  Board  Cancer 
Treatment  Center  door  as  a 
shortcut  to  escape  the  cold? 

Well,  bring  your  scarf  with  you 
next  time  — that  door  will  now 
he  locked  to  everyone  except 
employees  of  the  center  with 
keycards  and  patients  who  are 
being  treated  there. 

The  change  was  necessary  to 
enhance  the  center’s  safety  and 
security  and  to  increase  patients’ 
comfort  level,  says  Security 
Director  Mark  Schilling. 

“The  people  that  are  going  there 
have  enough  on  their  minds,” 
he  says.  “They  should  have  as 
much  tranquility  as  possible.  This 
change  will  be  a slight  inconven- 
ience for  some  employees,  but  it’s 
a good  thing  for  our  patients.” 


In  a Jan.  7 story  about  the  death  of  a young 
runner  in  the  2001  Chicago  Marathon,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  quoted  Rush  spofls  medi- 
cine specialist  Kathleen  Weber,  MD,  who  said 
that  beginning  runners  often  “bite  off  more 
than  they  can  chew.  You  go  to  a marathon  and 
this  is  your  day.  But  the  marathon  has  to  be 
respected.  It's  not  just  a 5K  run.” 


The  cover  story  of  the  January  Chicago  mag- 
azine, which  details  the  medical  tests  people 
should  — and  sometimes  should  not  — con- 
cern themselves  with,  includes  conversations 
with  several  Rush  experts:  Avery  Hart,  MD, 
director  of  the  division  of  general  internal  med- 
icine: urologist  Laurence  Levine,  MD;  and 
cardiologists  Michael  Davidson,  MD.  director 
of  preventive  cardiology,  and  Stuart  Rich, 

MD,  director  of  the  Center  for  Pulmonary  Fleart 
Disease  and  the  Coronary  Fleart  Disease 
Detection  and  Treatment  Center.  The  article 
also  mentions  three  tests  — the  heart  scan, 
ductal  lavage  and  heart  age  — that  were  either 


Chew  on  this:  Every  Thursday, 
the  Rush  cafeteria  serves  1,000 
pounds  of  chicken  wings  to  employ- 
ees and  visitors.  And  every  single 
day,  patieiat  food  service  provides 
patients  with  about  1,500  cartons 
of  milk  and  1,500  cartons  of  juice. 

In  total,  the  Department  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  serves  approximately 
5,000  meals  to  patients,  employees 
and  visitors  every  single  day.  Sound 
like  a lot  to  handle?  It  is. 

To  acknowledge  and  recognize  all 
of  the  hard  work  Rush’s  300  food 
service  workers  do,  food  and  nutri- 
tion has  proclaimed  Feb.  20  Food 
Service  Workers  Appreciation  Day. 

Food  and  nutrition’s  service  areas 
include  the  central  kitchen  tor 
patients.  Room  500  and  the  Searle 
Conference  Center,  the  employee 
cafeteria.  Remedies  in  Jelke,  the 
TOB,  surgery  and  LADS  canteens, 
the  Atrium  Court  Cafe  and  vending. 

And  whether 
they’re  serving  food, 
washing  dishes  or 
planning  the  nutri- 
tional value  of 
meals  — the  six 
professionally 
trained  chefs 
responsible  for 
menu  development 
and  food  quality  are 
continually  cooking 
up  new  dishes  and 


developed  by  Rush  doctors  or  are  available  at 
Rush  and  only  one  or  two  other  medical  centers 
in  Chicago.  The  article  even  includes  a paper 
version  of  the  heart  age  test,  which  Davidson 
originally  created  to  run  on  physicians’  comput- 
ers and  handheld  devices. 


The  Jan.  14  Crain’s  Chicago  Business 
included  an  article  on  the  Medical  Center’s 
new  Elmer  and  Sylvia  Sramek  Center  for  Cell 
Engineering.  The  center,  which  opened  on  Jan. 
16,  can  take  cells,  both  healthy  and  cancerous, 
from  a patient  with  cancer  of  the  blood  or  lymph 
nodes  and  “train”  the  healthy  cells  to  attack  that 
patient’s  particular  cancer.  When  those  trained 
cells  are  injected  back  into  the  patient,  they 
teach  other  cells  to  recognize  — and  attack  — 
tumor  cells.  Richard  Meagher,  PhD,  the  cen- 
ter’s director,  was  interviewed  tor  the  article. 

In  the  News  is  a selective  sampling  of  the 
media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise  in  research, 
patient  care  and  health  care  administration 
helps  to  generate  each  month. 


treats  to  keep  up  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  tastes  of  patients, 
visitors  and  employees  — every 
food  service  employee  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  process  of 
making  food  service  seamless, 
safe,  pleasant  and  tasty,  says  food 
and  nutrition’s  director,  Linda 
Lafterty,  PhD,  RD. 

“Food  is  a highly  vulnerable  prod- 
uct,” she  says.  “Handled  inappro- 
priately, it  can  he  a dangerous 
thing,  so  doing  things  right  is 
paramount  to  our  process.” 

And  any  of  those  jobs  can  be 
stimulating  and  challenging, 
Lafferty  adds.  “Know  that  food 
does  not  appear  in  the  cafeteria 
line  or  on  patient  floors  magical- 
ly,” she  says.  “A  lot  of  work  goes 
into  every  step  of  the  process.”  ■ 

Questions  about  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
Workers  Appreciation  Day?  Contact  Linda 
Lafferty,  Linda_Lafferty@rush.edu. 


Say  thanks  on  Feb.  20  by  Anne  O’Reilly 


Employee  honored  on  Dec.  16 

The  Scarlc  Conference  Center.  The  Lpiarterly  awards 
luncheon.  The  cream  of  the  Rush  crop. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Robert  Ramirez 

E\  cn  in  rhe  best  ot  times,  the  work 
in  radiation  therapy  eoiild  ne\'er 
be  deseribed  as  easy.  These  days,  in 
the  ntidst  ot  a national  shortage  ot 
radiotherapists,  it’s  nex’er  seemed 
harder.  But  here  at  Rush,  radiation 
oneology  has  been  able  to  extend 
its  hours,  and  treat  more  ot  the 
patients  on  the 
growing  waiting 
list.  That’s 
beeatise  Ramirez, 
the  chiet  thera- 
pist,  and  his  start 
are  willing  to 
work  longer 
shirts,  resorting 
to  expensive 
temporary  help 
only  when 
absolutely  neces- 
sary.  It’s  taxing 


work,  but  Ramirez  never  lets  the 
stress  get  to  patients  or  his  cob 
leagues.  “With  both  patients  and 
start  members,  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere ot  congeniality,  warmth  and 
humor,”  says  Kris  Decker,  radiation 
oncology  administrator.  But  don’t 
take  her  word  for  it  — look  at 
this  year’s  start  turnover  rate:  zero. 
Also  nominated:  Linda  Edwards, 
DrPH,  RN. 


and  whether  it’s  her  own  gentle 
touch  or  time  with  a Rush  chap- 
lain, she  knows  a family’s  tough 
times  can  be  made  lighter.  And 
when  her  experiences  show  her 
that  something  can  be  done  better, 
she  doesn’t  hesitate  to  bring  her 
ideas  to  the  attention  of  unit  lead- 
ership — so  that  each  and  every 
patient  gets  what  he  or  she  needs, 
and  usually  c|uite  a bit  more.  Also 
nominated:  Julia  Kamenztsky, 
Margaret  Meaney  and  Karol  Ortiz. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Vicki  Smith-Elzy,  PCT 
“Vicki  has  a thirst  for  knowledge 
that  will  make  her  a better  em- 
ployee, a better  caregiver  and  a 
better  resource  for  her  patients  and 
their  families,”  says  Fran  Jacobs, 
MS,  RN,  clinical  nurse  coordina- 
tor in  medical/surgical  nursing  on 
1 1 Kellogg.  Smith-Elzy  is  all  about 
improvement.  It  starts  with  herself 

— she’s  been  going  to  school  part- 
time  since  she 
started  at  Rush 

— hut  it  contin- 
ues through 
her  work  and 
her  patients. 

Whether  it’s  an 
extra  pillow  or  a 
special  treat  from 
food  and  nutri- 
tion, she  knows  a 
patient’s  experi- 
ence can  always 
be  made  better. 


Patient  Satisfaction  "Stars" 

This  award  honors  employees  who  have  been  mentioned  two  or  more 
times  in  positive  patient  evaluations.  This  quarter,  there  was  once  again 
a little  cluster  in  the  Rush  Center  for  Advanced  Reproductive  Care, 
with  Penny  Benatazzo,  Rl\l,  and  Dana  Berry,  PCT,  picking  up  several  nods 
from  grateful  patients.  Meanwhile,  over  in  physical  therapy,  transporter 
William  Poindexter  was  shining  bright. 


Mar^  Ellen  Close,  CNC  (left),  and  Jennifer  Vince,  CNC 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

Mary  Ellen  Close,  CNC,  and  Jennifer 
Vince,  CNC 

This  team  had  been  working 
together  for  only  six  months  on 
7 North  Atrium  at  the  time  of 
their  nomination  — hut  what  a six 
months  it  was.  Last  spring.  Close 
and  Vince  faced  a daunting  task: 
hiring  15  new  nurses  — in  the 
midst  of  a national  nursing  short- 
age, no  less  — while  simultaneous- 
ly developing  the  strength  of  the 
unit’s  experienced  staff.  Here’s  how 
they  did  it.  Weeks  before  the  new 
nurses  were  scheduled  to  start. 
Close  and  Vince  began  holding 
meetings  with  the  experienced 
nurses,  who  would  act  as  preceptors 
to  the  four  or  five  orientees  who 
would  be  working  on  each  shift. 
They  put  a detailed  plan  into  effect 
— one  that  included  input  from  all 
of  the  nurses  — but  kept  things 
flexible,  so  that  both  preceptors 
and  orientees  felt  very  comfortable 
offering  ongoing  suggestions.  Close 


and  Vince  have  also  kept  schedul- 
ing flexible,  which  allows  staff  to 
tend  to  school  and  family,  and  the 
staff  has  thanked  them  by  volun- 
teering to  work  overtime  whenev- 
er unit  staffing 

is  low.  The  result:  Both  quality 
of  care  and  staff  morale  are  high, 
and  climbing  higher.  Also  nomi- 
nated: Hope  Clark,  Tida  Garcia, 
Anne  Marie  Herlehy,  Carol 
Lydon,  Carrie  Managan,  Jim 
Nam,  Robin  Perkins  and  Diane 
Trexler,  cardiovascular-thoracic 
surgery;  Jeannie  Dixon,  Diane 
LoConto,  Charlene  Mudd, 
Patricia  Murphy  and  Ludy  Riesen, 
psychiatric  nursing;  Kathleen 
Anthony  and  Heather  Unluate, 
Rush  Behavioral  Health;  Lily 
Castrejon,  Amy  Myers  Perez, 

Ana  Ramijanc  and  Christine 
Schwanbek,  neurology;  and 
Antwan  Anderson,  Teresa  Beck, 
Antonio  Burks,  Sam  Cohen, 

Mary  Graham,  Pete  Kaszuba, 
Stephen  Menzynski,  Ross  Nobile, 
Fran  Pugh,  Henry  Stoutmire  and 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege ’s  family  established 
this  award  to  thank  the  medical 
ceiater  engineering  and  environ- 
mental services  employees 
who  had  done  so  much 
to  make  her  comfortable 
during  her  stay  at  Rush. 

Created  ita  1979,  the  Stege 
Award  is  the  oldest  employ- 


ee honor  at  Rush.  Lillie  Tanner, 
of  environmeiatal  services,  hasn’t 
been  at  Rush  quite  that  long  — 
she  started  in  1983  — but  she’s 
set  her  own  record,  as  the  only 
employee 
in  environ- 
mental serv- 
ices with 
100  percerat, 
right-oia- 
time  perfect 
attendance. 
Medical 
center  eiagi- 
neering’s 
Lester  Laney  is  also  known  for  the 
hours  he  keeps:  He  takes  his  job  — 
keeping  patient  rooms  comfcaitable 
aiad  safe  — so  personally,  it’s  not 
unusual  to  find  him  back  at  Rush 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 


CALENDAR 


February 

5 

Choosing  and  Creating  Focus 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Continuing  the 
lessons  learned  in  “Writing  That 
Flows,”  this  workshop  shows  you 
how  to  build  a sense  of  theme  in 
the  reader’s  mind  and  how  to 
advance  an  argument.  $65.  L 

Team  Effectiveness 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  When  is  a team 
a truly  effective  team?  When  it’s 
been  developed,  so  that  everyone 
is  working  together.  Free.  L 

6 

Understanding  Your  Benefits 
and  Services 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  From  continuing 
your  education  to  discounted 
movie  tickets.  Rush  employees  are 
entitled  to  a lot  more  than  they 
may  know  about.  Come  discover 
what  you’re  missing  out  on.  Free.  L 

12 

How  to  Measure  Performance 
9 to  10  a.m.  When  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  performance  is  all 
about  inputs  and  outputs  — the 
resources  your  department  needs 


Group  Fitness  for  Health, 
Rejuvenation  and  Self-Esteem 

A variety  of  classes  are  conve- 
niently  offered  at  noon  and  5:30 
p.m.  throughout  the  week  in 
994a  Armour  Academic  Facility. 
For  a monthly  schedule  and 
class  descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness  and 
click  on  “Aerobics  Calendar” 
or  call  2'2817 

CCS  Certification  Prep  Class 

TTmrsdays,  5 to  8 p.m.,  March  5 to 
April  2.  This  five-week  course  will 
help  prepare  you  for  this  spring’s 
certified  coding  specialist  exam. 
$250. 

An  Introduction  to 
ICD-9-CM  Coding 

Thursdays,  5 to  8 p.m.,  March  7 to 
June  27.  This  course  will  introduce 


to  do  its  work  and  the  products  of 
that  work.  Come  learn  how  to 
put  those  inputs  and  outputs  into 
quantitative  and  qualitative  terms, 
so  you  can  really  measure  perform- 
ance. Free.  L 

13 

How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and 
Influence  Others 
9 a.m.  to  noon.  Before  you  can 
motivate  others,  you  have  to  know 
yourself  and  understand  all  the 
ways  you  interact  with  different 
personalities.  Learn  this  and  how 
to  be  a positive  role  model,  and 
every  relationship  can  he  win-win. 
Free.  L 

14 

Student-Faculty  Recital 

5 p.m.  See  In  Brief  for  full  details. 

20 

Food  Service  Appreciation  Day 

See  page  5. 

Discipline  and  Grievances 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  As  a manager,  you 
may  be  confronted  with  issues 
warranting  discipline.  Come  to 
this  workshop  and  learn  about 
the  different  levels  of  disciplinary 
action  and  the  grievance  proce- 
dure. Most  important,  learn  how 


you  to  the  system  used  to  describe 
patient’s  diagnoses  and  conditions, 
with  a particular  emphasis  on 
codes  for  the  circulatory,  respira- 
tory and  digestive  systems,  as  well 
as  V-codes  and  other  physical  signs 
and  symptoms.  Participants  must 
have  successfully  completed  a 
formal  medical  terminology  class 
within  the  last  two  years.  $250. 

Spa  Sessions:  The  30-minute 
act  of  self-preservation 

11:15  to  11 :45  a.m.  and  noon  to 
12:30  p.m.  Take  a break,  refresh 
and  rejuvenate.  Let  yourself  be 
guided  through  creative  activities 
to  soothe  your  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  Tea  and  refreshments 
provided.  Monthly  sessions  begin 
on  Wednesday,  Feh.  6.  All  sessions 
and  materials  are  a gift  to  employ- 
ees — that’s  right,  it’s  free.  To 


to  administer  discipline  fairly  and 
effectively.  Free.  L 

21 

Performance  Improvement 

10  to  11  a.m.  Performance 
improvement  doesn’t  just  happen 
— it  involves  a particular  set  of 
tools  and  principles  that  every 
employee  should  know  about. 

The  Department  of  Quality 
Improvement  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  Call  2-5330  to  register. 

Managing  Your  Manager 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  Is  your  performance 
evaluation  the  only  opportunity 
you  take  to  ask  your  supervisor 
for  feedback?  Learn  how  to  build  a 
more  effective  relationship  — and 
before  you  know  it,  you’ll  he  lis- 
tened to,  have  your  ideas  respected 
and  get  decisions  in  a more  timely 
manner.  Free.  L 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Come,  relax 
and  enjoy  some  herbal  tea  or 
coffee  as  we  join  Laura  McRaven 
on  her  journey  into  the  heart  of 
the  South  and  the  heart  of  her 
family 

in  Eudora  Welty’s  acclaimed  novel 
Delta  Wedding.  Free.  W 


reserve  your  pillow  space,  contact 
Vanessa  Kane,  creator  of  Spa 
Sessions,  at  2-2817. 

Yoga 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  Enhance 
your  strength,  flexibility  and 
mind-body  connectedness.  Paul 
Fowler,  an  instructor  from  Yoga 
Circle,  will  guide  you  through 
eight  weeks  of  revitalizing  classes. 
All  levels  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. Mats  and  straps  will  he 
provided.  Advanced  registration 
and  a $45  fee  — cash,  or  check 
made  payable  to  RPSLMC  — are 
due  at  the  Wellness  Center  by 
Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  2 p.m.  All 
classes  in  994  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Facility.  Contact 
employee  wellness  for  dates  and 
times. 


26 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Feedback:  it’s  not 
criticism,  it’s  communication  that 
leads  to  lasting  improvement. 
Master  the  process  and  see  how 
your  team  can  leap  to  new 
heights.  Free.  L 

Purim  Celebration 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Join  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Rush  community 
in  room  7 1 1 of  the  Armour 
Academic  Facility  for  this  most 
festive  of  days  in  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  Megillah  — telling  the  story 
of  how  the  Jews  were  saved  from 
annihilation  more  than  2,000 
years  ago  — will  he  read,  and 
gifts  of  food  will  be  exchanged. 
Hamantaschen,  anyone? 

28 

Black  History  Month  Celebration 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  Rush  Cafeteria 
during  lunch  for  traditional,  tasty 
fare  and  the  rousing  sounds  of  the 
Rush  Gospel  Choir.  Test  your 
black  history  knowledge  in  the 
quiz  contest  and  stop  by  the 
Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine’s  table  for  a blood  pres- 
sure screening  and  information 
about  diabetes. 


For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W,  see  below 

How  to  Registop/Where  to  Go 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2^591 8 or  go 
to  iris. rush. Gdu/hr,  select  “Training’ 
from  the  menu  and  then  click 
‘TEAR’’ 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To  register, 
call  2-2817  or  go  to  iris.rush.edu/ 
wellness,  select  “Upcoming 
Events’’  and  click  on  the  registra- 
tion link.  Unless  otherwise  indicat- 
ed, these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 


Ongoing  Courses 


"V  IrfiRIEF  ♦•’ 


A little  evening  music 

Looking  tor  some  Valentine’s  Day 
serenading  or  just  a musieal  inter- 
lude in  an  alLtoo  short  w inter’s 
day’  Come  to  the  annual 
Student-Faeulty  Classieal  Music 
Recital  on  Feb.  H at  5 pan.  in 
the  Garden  Room  ot  Room  500. 
Whether  your  tastes  run  to  classi- 
cal guitar  or  piano,  string  quartets 
or  arias  — or  even  it  you  just 
want  to  see  it  your  colleagues  are 
as  skilled  at  sight  reading  and 
bowing  as  they  are  at  diagnoses 
and  bypasses  — the  recital  has 
you  covered.  A reception  will  tol- 
low  the  pertormances.  For  more 
intormation,  contact  recital 
organizer  Susan  Arjmand,  MD, 
at  divadocsa@aol.com.  The  recital 
is  sponsored  by  the  Medical  Staff 
Office,  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs. 


A brand  new  day 

Now  through  March  28,  Research 
Grand  Rounds  wall  he  held  on 
Thursdays,  1 to  2 p.m.,  in  the  Field 
Auditorium,  room  160,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Cohn  Building. 
Topics  tor  February  and  March 
include  “Intellectual  Property  and 
the  Technology  Transfer  Process,’’ 
“Small  Business  Initiative  Grants: 
How  They  Can  Work  For  You” 
and  “Guidelines  for  Monitoring 
and  Reporting  Adverse/Unanti- 
cipated Events  in  Research.” 
Research  Grand  Rounds  are 
sponsored  hy  the  Office  of  the 
Associate  Vice  President  for 
Research. 

Do  you  compute? 

Did  you  make  a New  Year’s  resolu- 
tion to  finally  learn  how  to  use  that 


mysterious  lump  of  plastic,  a.k.a., 
your  computer,  taking  up  all  that 
real  estate  on  your  desk?  Then  look 
no  farther  than  computer  applica- 
tions training  right  here  at  Rush. 
Start  out  with  some  Windows 
basics,  then  step  up  to  Word, 

Excel,  PowerPoint  and  Access.  If 
you  already  know  something  about 
Windows  and  the  Microsoft  Office 
applications,  try  one  of  the  Past 
Track  classes  — all  the  information 
of  the  regular  courses,  hut  in  less 
time.  Ready  to  put  your  skills  to 
the  test?  Take  a prep  class  for  the 
Microsoft  Office  user  specialist  cer- 
tification exam.  Por  more  informa- 
tion and  a complete  schedule  of 
classes,  look  for  brochures  in 
NewsRownds  bins  and  elsewhere 
around  the  Medical  center,  or  take 
the  Rush  Intranet  to  Human 
Resources  and  click  “Training.” 


Looking  good 

What  can  Rush’s  graphic  design 
team  — director  of  graphic  design 
Kim  Allen  and  senior  designer 
Jennifer  Rayburn  — do  for  you? 
Pretty  much  anything.  Newsletters. 
Brochures.  Conference  posters. 
Paycheck  stuffers.  Plyers.  They  can 
even  help  you  with  special  designs 
for  T-shirts,  hats,  pens  — whatever 
— and  then  get  you  the  best  price 
from  the  best  vendor.  On  top  of 
all  that,  they’ll  ensure  that  your 
materials  are  compliant  with  Rush 
design  standards.  Por  more  infor- 
mation, or  to  schedule  a meeting, 
contact  Allen  at  2-7104  or 
Kimberly_Allen@Rush.edu.  Part 
of  the  Office  of  Philanthropy  and 
Communication,  graphic  design  is 
located  in  suite  250  of  the  Triangle 
Office  Building. 
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Writing  in  the  moment:  Julie  Benesh  of  employee  and  organizational  develop- 
tnent  takes  advantage  of  the  balmy  February  weather  to  capture  a fete  thoughts 
while  they're  still  fresh.  The  fruits  of  some  of  her  earlier  thoughts  have  found 
their  way  into  print  in  the  literary  magazine  Tin  House. 


Words  in  action: 
Rush  writers  score 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Julie  Benesh  began  writing  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  urging 
of  her  analyst,  lim  Egan 
pursued  a career  in  journal- 
ism because  he  wanted  to  be 
the  next  Mike  Royko. 

While  they  started  out  in  very 
different  ways,  both  of  these 
Rush  employees  have  parlayed 
their  personal  angst,  insights  and 
creativity  into  successful  part-time 
careers  as  writers. 

Good  habits 

Benesh,  assistant  director  of 
employee  and  organizational 
development,  majored  in  English 
at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  hut  didn’t  think  about 
writing  in  the  real  world  until  her 
analyst  challenged  her  to  write 
short  stories  or  a novel.  “He  liked 
my  stories,  and  for  six  years  he 
kept  saying  I should  write  them 
down.  I resisted  because  1 didn’t 
think  it  would  help  me,’’  Benesh 
says.  “Finally,  I figured  what  the 
heck  — I’ll  show  him  this  isn’t 
going  to  work.” 

But  it  did  work.  After  keeping  a 
journal  on  her  own  for  a few 
months,  she  started  taking  writing 
classes  and  sending  out  stories.  Her 
big  breakthrough  came  last  fall, 
when  one  of  her  stories,  “Habits  of 
Happiness,”  was  published  in  the 
literary  magazine  Tin  House  along- 
side works  by  short  story  masters 
Richard  Ford  and  Mary  Gaitskill. 
Benesh  has  since  had  other  stories 


published  and  has  been  a finalist 
in  several  short  story  contests  — 
currently  she’s  up  for  a prestigious 
Pushcart  Prize  — and  she’s  now 
working  on  her  first  novel. 

She  also  continues  to  hone  her 
skills  by  taking  writing  courses. 
One  of  the  courses  she  took  last 
September  — called  “Wanna 
Write?”  — was  offered  right  here 
at  Rush.  Co-sponsored  hy 
Employee  Wellness  and  LEAP,  the 
class  focused  on  expressing  feelings 
through  writing. 

“It  was  all  about  the  creative 
process  and  writing  in  the 
moment,”  Benesh  says.  “The 
exercises  we  did  made  us  pay  close 
attention  to  details  — which  is 
something  that  doesn’t  come 
naturally  to  me.  1 got  a lot  out  of 
simply  capturing  those  little  details 
that  go  through  my  mind.  Some 
day,  I may  be  able  to  weave  them 
together  into  a story.” 


This  month,  Benesh  will  make  the 
leap  from  student  to  instructor. 

She  and  Josie  Corbett  of  corporate 
compliance  are  teaming  up  to 
teach  a class  at  the  Newberry 
Library  in  which  they  will  focus 
on  one  specific  aspect  of  writing: 
voice.  “I  didn’t  want  to  do  just  any 
old  writing  class,”  Benesh  says. 

“But  voice  is  something  I know  a 
lot  about.” 

Writing  from  life 

Tim  Egan  also  knows  a thing  or  two 
about  voice.  A horn  storyteller  — a 
trait  he  inherited  from  his  grandfa- 
ther — he  originally  intended  to 
make  his  living  in  print,  graduat- 
ing from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Superior with  dreams  of 
becoming  a syndicated  columnist. 
But  after  four  years  plugging  away 
at  Chicago’s  Sidmrban  Life  newspa- 
pers — and  winning  numerous 
awards  — he  realized  it  took  more 
than  just  talent  to  succeed  in  jour- 
nalism and  decided  to  take  a dif- 
ferent career  path. 


Now  he  is  the  manager  for 
business  development  at  Rush 
Corporate  Health,  and  writing  is 
something  he  does  on  the  side. 

He  writes  the  newsletter  for  the 
Chicago  Irish  Brotherhood,  a 
charitable  group,  and  has  done 
freelance  work  for  the  American 
Association  of  Clinical  Patholo- 
gists. He’s  also  published  essays  and 
short  stories. 

And  last  July,  he  published  his 
first  novel,  Down  Tick,  which  he 
calls  “a  humor-laced  escapade 
through  the  world  of  high  finance 
in  Chicago.”  It’s  based  on  a less- 
than-enjoyahle  stint  working  in 
the  stock  market.  “I  decided  that 
whether  I made  a million  dollars 
or  nothing,  I was  going  to  write 
a hook  about  this  experience  and 
turn  a negative  into  a positive,” 
Egan  says.  “It  heat  going  to 
therapy.” 

He’s  now  at  work  on  his  second 
hook,  in  which  he  explores  his 
own  Irish  heritage.  “It’s  about  Irish 
history  and  Chicago  history  in  the 
1920s,”  he  says.  “There  was  a civil 
war  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  here 
it  was  the  ‘roaring  ’20s.”  I decided 
to  combine  those  two  pieces  of 
history  into  one  story.” 

Asked  if  he  has  any  advice  for 
other  aspiring  Rush  writers,  Egan 
offers  this  pearl  of  wisdom;  “Just 
keep  writing.  As  long  as  it’s  some- 
thing you  enjoy,  keep  doing  it  and 
don’t  he  discouraged.  I’ve  got 
drawers  full  of  rejection  letters,  hut 
all  it  takes  is  one  person  who  likes 
your  work.”  ■ 

Read  Benesh’s  “Habits  of  Happiness’’  at 
WWW. tinhouse.com/Back_lssues/lssue_9/ 
benesh.html.  Egan  will  discuss  his  novel, 
Down  Tick,  with  the  Rush  Book  Group 
on  March  21 . See  calendar  on  p.  7. 


Healing  words 

hy  Sciij]  CiUr 

‘Tm  a storyteller.” 

That’s  how  writer  Alex  Korlowitz 
introhiicod  hiinselt  tii  the  erowd  at 
the  Department  ot  Psychiatry 's 
Grand  Rounds  on  jan.  16.  But  the 
stones  Kotlowit;  tells  — ot  chil- 
dren prowing  up  in  poverty,  sur- 
rounded by  \ iolence  — are  strictly 
nontiction,  and  his  talk,  which  he 
called  “The  Things  They  Carried: 
Ruminations  on  Mental  Health  in 
the  Inner  City,”  delivered  some 
sober  trtiths.  “Mental  health  is  the 
big  Linaddressed  issue  in  poverty,” 
Kotlowit:  said.  “1  think  we  have 
underestimated  the  effect  ot  vio- 
lence on  the  mental  health  of 
these  kids.” 

While  researching  what  would 
become  his  tirst  hook.  There  Are 
No  Children  Here:  The  Story  of  Two 
Boys  Growing  Up  in  the  Other 
America,  Kotlciwitz  spent  a lot  ot 
time  here  on  Chicago’s  West  Side, 
at  the  Henry  Horner  Homes. 

What  struck  him  about  many  ot 
the  children  he  met  there,  he  said, 
is  that  they  show  the  same  symp- 
toms — flashbacks,  and  physical 
and  mental  distress  at  any  sign  ot 
violence  — seen  in  combat  veter- 
ans and  the  orphans  who  come  to 
the  United  States  trom  war-rav- 
aged countries  around  the  globe. 


It  all  adds  up 

On  Jan.  19,  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
Annual  Rush  Medical  Staff-Faculty 
Dinner  Dance,  the  total  raised  tor 
the  Rush  Medical  College  Student 
Scholarship  and  Loaia  Fund  kept 
going  up  and  up.  First  there  was 
the  $98,140  in  ticket  sales  and 
contributions.  Then  the  Rush 
University  Guild,  making  its  final 
gift  after  several  decades  of  service 
to  Rush’s  educational  mission, 
added  another  $11,550  to  the 
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Author  Alex  Kotlowitz  spoke  to  Rush  mental  health  professionals  on  Jan.  16 
about  the  psychological  toll  that  violence  is  taking  on  the  kids  of  the  inner  city. 


“Pm  not  a psychiatrist  or  a psy- 
chologist,” Kotlowitz  said.  “1  don’t 
pretend  to  understand  clinical 
diagnoses  ot  depression  or  post- 
traumatic  stress  disorder.  But  Pm 
sure  I’ve  seen  them  in  the  people 
l’\  e reported  on.” 

Kotlowitz  noted  that  it  is  otten  a 
single  act  ot  violence  — seeing 
another  child  shot  or  a tather 
stabbed  to  death  in  an  argument 
— that  changes  these  children 
forever.  But  it  doesn’t  have  to, 
he  said. 

In  1988,  when  a deranged  woman 
shot  six  children  in  a Winnetka 
elementary  school,  killing  an 
eight-year-old  hoy,  all  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  school,  as  well  as  their 
teachers  and  parents,  received 
long-term  counseling,  and  politi- 
cians called  for  tighter  school  secu- 
rity and  stricter  gun  laws.  In  con- 
trast, said  Kotlowitz,  none  of  the 
children  caught  in  the  crossfire  of 
a gang  shootout  at  Henry  Horner 
just  a short  time  later  received  any 
counseling.  That  includes  the  11- 
year-old  hoy  who  was  shot  in  the 
hack  of  the  head  and  survived. 

“No  adult  walked  into  that  com- 
munity and  said,  ‘1  will  do  what 
I can  to  see  that  this  never  hap- 
pens here  again,’  ” Kotlowitz  said, 
condemning  what  he  calls  the 
institutional  silence  that  surrounds 
these  children. 


The  other  silence  Kotlowitz  spoke 
of  is  subtler:  “These  kids  never 
have  any  opportunity  to  talk  about 
their  feelings,  their  tears,  because 
they  don’t  think  anyone  will 
believe  them,”  he  said.  “We  need 
to  start  listening  again,  to  their 
stories,  using  the  power  of  narra- 
tive so  that  the  pain  won’t  tester. 
This  won’t  build  new  homes  or 
create  new  jobs,  but  it  will  help 
to  heal  the  spirit.” 

The  violence  Kotlowitz  heard 
about  — and  saw  — took  its  toll 
on  him  as  well.  “It  depressed  me, 
literally,  to  research  this  book.  I 
didn’t  think  1 had  the  strength  to 
push  through.”  But  he  found 
release  when  he  was  finally  able  to 


sit  down  and  write  his  book.  He 
said  the  Rush  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals in  his  audience  could 
provide  the  same  chance  for  heal- 
ing to  kids  on  the  West  Side. 

“Don’t  underestimate  your  influ- 
ence,” he  said.  “You  have  one  foot 
in  the  world  of  power  and  the 
other  in  the  world  of  your  patients. 
You  can  give  voice  to  what  you  see 
and  give  these  kids  the  tools  they 
need  to  deal  with  these  memories.” 

And  society,  Kotlowitz  said,  can 
focus  on  the  even  more  important 
goal:  “We  need  to  provide  these 
kids  with  a childhood  that  they 
don’t  need  to  run  from.”  ■ 


bottom  line.  Finally,  James  Calvin, 
MD,  generously  pitched  in  $2,130 
— his  take  in  the  evening’s  50/50 
raffle  — bringing  the  grand  total, 
after  expenses,  to  $51,376.  That’s 
the  most  the  dinner  dance  has 
raised  for  students  since  its  second 
year,  back  in  1992.  Next  year’s 
event  is  set  for  Jan.  25,  so  mark 
those  PDAs  and  dance  cards 
today.  ■ 


Editor  Sean  Carr 
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And  the  li'inner  is:  James  Calvin,  MD 
(right),  steps  up  to  collect  — (md 
then  donate  — his  tvinnings  in  the 
50/50  raffle,  over  wie'ch  Bob  DeCn-sc.  . 
MD  (left),  presided. 
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The  band  slows  down  and  Tony 
CutilO’tM,  MD,  and  wife  Pat 


get  C/u.M 


Food  and  nutrition 
aims  to  please 

by  Anne  O’Reilly 

As  anyone  who  has  recently  strug- 
gled  with  a cold  or  the  flu  can 
attest,  when  you’re  sick,  food  often 
doesn’t  look  or  taste  very  good. 
That  can  make  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition’s  job  even 
more  challenging,  says  the  depart- 
ment’s  director,  Linda  Lafferty. 

“Regardless  of  how  wonderful  the 
care  is  or  how  supportive  the  envi- 
ronment  is,  just  being  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  being  sick  is  not  fun,”  she 
says.  “Our  goal  is  to  make  it  as 
pleasant  as  it  can  he.” 

That  goal  has  been  a particular 
focus  since  last  year,  when  Rush’s 
Performance  Improvement 
Oversight  Committee  identified 
patient  food  service  as  an  area  that 
needed  improvement.  Since  then, 
the  department,  working  closely 
with  the  Division  of  Nursing  and 
the  Department  of  Quality 
Improvement,  has  made  ptogress 
on  its  goals  — improving  the 
speed  and  timeliness  of  food  deliv- 
ery and  employee  accountability 
and,  ultimately,  patient  satisfaction 
as  well. 

How  is  the  department  doing  it? 
Much  of  it  has  been  through 
training  employees  and  changing 
how  they  work.  Here  are  a few 
examples: 

• To  speed  up  delivery  time,  food 
and  nutrition  has  mapped  out  the 
most  efficient  paths  from  the 
patient  kitchen  to  patient  units 
and  implemented  a system  that 
tracks  how  long  it  takes  to  make 
each  delivery.  “Employees  sign  off 
when  they  pick  a cart  up  to  deliver 
to  the  unit  so  that  when  they 
come  back,  we  know  who  took  the 
cart  where  and  when,”  Lafferty 
says.  “That  makes  our  employees 
more  accountable  for  the  level  of 
service  they  are  offering.” 

• Employees  who  act  as  floor  hosts 
have  also  gone  through  more 
training  to  improve  their  level  of 
service.  They  have  more  defined 
roles,  with  hosts  assigned  to  the 
same  units  all  the  time  — making 
care  more  seamless  and  consistent 
and  making  the  hosts  more 


accountable  for  patient  satisfac- 
tion. “They  work  closely  with  the 
nursing  and  medical  teams,  they 
do  rounds,  visiting  patient  rooms 
several  times  a day  asking,  ‘Is  there 
anything  else  you  need?’  ” Ideally, 
this  cuts  down  on  complaints 
because  a problem  can  be  caught 
before  it  becomes  a larger  satisfac- 
tion issue,  says  Lafferty. 

• To  better  appeal  to  patients’ 
taste  buds,  food  and  nutrition  has 
worked  recently  to  make  its  meals 
more  like  restaurant  cooking, 
while  still  being  healthy,  of  course. 
“When  people  are  in  the  hospital, 
they  are  comparing  the  food  they 
eat  not  to  home-cooked  meals  hut 
to  what  they  get  at  restaurants  and 
hotels,  so  we  need  to  reflect  that,” 
Lafferty  says.  Chef  Stan  Walker, 
who  co-manages  the  patient 
kitchen  with  dietitian  Marci 
Stone,  MEd,  LD,  RD,  recently  cre- 
ated a brand  new  patient  menu, 
which  he  continues  to  refine  and 
improve  with  help  from  nursing. 

• To  build  on  that  communication 
with  nursing,  food  and  nutrition 
created  a guide  — with  tray  deliv- 
ery and  pick  up  times  for  each 
meal,  snack  times  and  phone  num- 
bers for  the  dietitian  and  floor  host 
— for  each  floor. 

Service  improvements  like  that 
have  helped  boost  food  and  nutri- 
tion’s satisfaction  scores,  both  with 
patients  and  in  the  Press  Ganey 
report,  which  compares  Rush’s 
patient  satisfaction  scores  with 
other  local  and  national  institu- 
tions. And  the  surveying,  like  the 
improvements,  will  continue  — 
with  patients  and  with  nutses. 

“We  do  internal  patient  satisfac- 
tion surveys  every  single  week  so 
that  if  there’s  a problem,  we  can  he 
proactive,”  Laffetty  says.  “And  the 
nurses  are  the  front  line.  If  we  are 
doing  something  that  creates  a 
problem  for  them,  then  we  can 
change  it.  Nurses  are  extremely 
important,  and  whatevet  we  can 
do  to  make  their  jobs  easier  is 
what  we’ll  do  — because  then  the 
patient  benefits.”  ■ 

If  you’d  like  assistance  in  using  quak 
ity  improvement  processes  or  working 
on  a project,  contact  quality  improve^ 
merit  director  Marcia  Hargreaves 
at  2^5499. 


ID  DOs  and  DONTs 


Each  fall  and  spring,  the  fashion  police  in  New  York,  Paris  and 
Milan  rewrite  all  the  rules,  changing  everything  those  in  the  know 
thought  they  knew  about  the  must-have  hemlines  and  accessories. 
But  here  at  Rush  we  have  the  luxury  of  knowing,  season  in  and 
season  out  and  year  after  year,  that  there  is  one  accessory  that  never 
goes  out  of  style:  a Rush  ID  — mandatory,  or  de  rigueur,  for  every- 
one at  the  Medical  Center.  But  did  you  also  know  that  there’s  only 
one  correct  way  to  wear  your  ID?  To  switch,  briefly,  from  fashion  to 
baseball,  think  the  top  half  of  the  strike  zone:  between  the  shoulders 
and  the  belt.  Put  it  anywhere  else  and  you  might  get  a tap  on  the 
shoulder  from  the  local  fashion  constabulary:  Rush  security.  ■ 


Not  hip.  Let's  keep  it  above  the 
waist,  folks. 


Yon  can  leave  your  hat  on  — 
but  put  your  ID  where  it  belongs. 


Walsh , director  of  special 
events  and  auxiliaries  (left),  and  Kim  Allen,  director  of 
graphic  desigr , are  alivays  fashion  forward . 


Flip  it,  girlfriend. 


Don’t  be  a desk  jockey.  Take  your  ID 
with  you  when  you  leave  and  have  it 
on  when  you  arrive. 


It’s  Happenitg  in  2002 


Wednesdays  in  the 
Chicago  Trilnme. 
Thursdays  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  After  eight 
months  of  “It’s  Happening 
at  Rush”  breakthroughs, 
that  rhythm  should  be  sec- 
ond nature  to  most  of  us  by 
now.  Here’s  a look  back  at  a 
few  campaign  highlights  so 
far,  and  a look  ahead  at  the 
wonders  yet  to  come. 

Leaders  of  the  pack 

Three  out  of  four  Americans  with 
high  hlood  pressure  don’t  have 
their  condition  under  control.  The 
odds  for  patients  at  the  Rush 
University  Hypertension  Center 
are  much  better:  The  center’s  suc- 
cess rate  in  keeping  people’s  hlood 
pressure  within  the  “safe  zone”  is 
more  than  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. As  the  only  Chicago  clinicians 
with  a hand  in  developing  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health’s  lat- 
est guidelines  for  preventing  and 
treating  high  hlood  pressure,  the 
center’s  staff  literally  wrote  the 
hook  on  hypertension.  They  also 
lead  a number  of  national  and 
international  studies  of  hyperten- 
sion medications,  so  patients  bene- 
fit from  advances  that  have  often 
been  tested  first  hy  the  very  doctors 
who  are  caring  for  them. 


anti\  ascular  endothelial  growth 
factor,  that  targets  a tumor’s  hlood 
supply.  Without  hlood,  researchers 
reason,  the  tumor  will  stop  grow- 
ing. Chemotherapy  is  then  admin- 
istered as  a follow-up.  For  women 
with  especially  resistant  cancers, 
the  new  strategy,  a one-two  punch, 
may  give  them  their  best  chance 
yet  for  a knockout  in  their  fight 
against  breast  cancer. 


They  had  stimulated  cell  repair  and 
even  reversed  the  symptoms  of 
Parkinson’s  in  animals  — a finding 
that  could  also  offer  valuable  clues 
about  treatments  for  Lou  Gehrig’s 
disease,  Alzheimer’s  disease  and 
Huntington’s  disease. 

Preemies  got  milk 

Many  mothers  of  premature  infants 
say  they  feel  helpless  at  the  sight  of 


their  babies  hooked  up  to  monitors 
and  ventilators,  fighting  for  life.  In 
a program  that’s  become  a national 
model,  mothers  who  deliver 
preterm  at  Rush  are  encouraged  to 
become  part  of  the  child’s  health 
care  team  hy  breastfeeding  — and 
95  to  97  percent  of  them  do,  as 
opposed  to  35  tcT  40  percent 
nationwide.  The  key  to  this 
astounding  success  rate:  the  Rush 
Mother’s  Milk  Clui  where  moms 
find  support  and  education  at 
weekly  meetings.  “We  really  get 
moms  involved  in  the  science 
of  breast  milk,”  says  Paula  Meier, 
DNSc,  RN,  director  of  the  Rush 
Neonatal  Intensive  Care  Lactation 
Program,  “and  that  empowers 
them.” 

Call  2-5580. 


Upcoming  stories  will  cover. . . 

Building  better  parents:  With  two  multimillion- 
dollar  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Rush  researchers  are  teaching  Chicago 
adults  the  parenting  skills  they  need  to  raise 
healthy,  happy  kids.  A new  test  Rush  doctors 
are  using  to  help  ensure  that  the  heart’s  electric 
beat  goes  on.  Depression  and  divorce:  a 
brighter  outlook  may  be  only  a good  night’s 
sleep  — and  a healthy  dream  — away. 

• Female  athletes  have  unique  health  concerns. 
What  are  Rush  doctors  doing  about  them?  • 
Everything  you  need  to  know  about  nursing  at 
Rush,  from  its  top-ranked  nurse-anesthetists 
program  and  a new  complementary  medicine 
initiative  to  how  the  Medical  Center  is  combat- 
ing the  nationwide  nursing  shortage.  ■ 

Find  all  the  stories,  future  and  past, 
online  at  ivwiv.rush.edn/happetrmg. 

It’s  Happening: 

It’s  working 

Research  conducted  among  a 
representative  sample  of 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Sim-Times  readers  shows  that 
the  “It’s  Happening  at  Rush” 
campaign  is  getting  noticed. 

The  survey,  conducted  at 
week  22  of  the  50-part  adver- 
tising series,  showed  that  43 
percent  of  newspaper  readers 
were  aware  of  the  campaign. 
What’s  more,  readers  who 
recalled  the  campaign  named 
Rush  more  frequently  on  a 
variety  of  measures  than  those 
who  didn’t  recall  the  cam- 
paign. “Although  we  can’t 
claim  that  the  campaign  is 
improving  public  awareness 
and  opinions  caf  Rush,  the 
research  shows  a strong 
correlation,”  says  Sara  Stern, 
associate  vice  president  for 
communication,  who  also 
oversees  the  campaign. 

“We  are  optimistic  about 
the  effect  the  campaign 
is  having  on  Rush’s  public 
image,  and  plan  to  continue 
the  campaign  beyond  its 
initial  50-week  tun.” 

Stay  tuned. 

Have  ideas  for  other  stories  that  set 
Rush  apart?  Contact  Michele  Pellissier  at 
2-8708  or  Michele_Pellissier@rush.edu. 


One-two  punch  to 
breast  cancer 

Not  long  ago,  the  anticancet  arse- 
nal consisted  of  just  three  weapons: 
surgery,  radiation  and  chemothera- 
py. But  today,  at  the  Rush  Center 
for  Comprehensive  Breast  Care, 
Melody  Cohleigh,  MD,  and  her 
colleagues  are  studying  a new  drug. 


ONK  OP. A PIPTY-PAllT  SP»IPf5 


0 duller  is  Naliuiial 
TTretLsr  ( kuii  -er  Aw  aji  •- 
ne-st.  Month,  It’s  a 
.good  time  to  lemem- 
hor  iliat  nor  long  ago,  the 


For  breast  cancer, 
the  treatment 
horizon  broadens. 


iu-seiuil  to  fight  ctuteer  con- 
sisted of  just  tfuve  weapons:  surgery, 
railtahnii  ;tnd  chemodierapy  Today,  die 
Riish  ( 'omprtdieiLsive  Rre;ii.1  (.'enter — 
till’  fust  of  it.s  kind  in  the  region  and  a 
loiigijine  leader  in  re.seareli — is  using 
the  latest  iiifomialion  tin  canrer’s  f)k>- 
niolei'tihu'  origins  to  give  women  more 
tiejtment  options  (tuui  ever  before. 

The  power  of  a one-two  punch.  Melody 
t'ohloigli,  MD,  director  of  the  breast 
i-enter,  is  leading  a ilimt.i]  study  to 
<le| ermine  wliellier  an  expenmental 
I in  ig --known  as  luiti-vasnikm  endotlie- 
li.i]  gruvsHi  factor — gives  a knockout 
punch  to  breast  canci-r  wlien  tised 
clienioihei'apy 

The  new  dnig  farget.s  tlie  blood  sii|)ply  to  tlie  tumor, 
effectively  cutting  off  essential  nutrients  the  rumor  needs 
to  glow  Without  hlood,  re.searchei'S  re.Lson,  the  Uiinor  will 
.stop  developing  t hciiiotheraiiy  is  (hen  administered 
as  a follow-up  lilow  against  the  (iinior.  "For  women 
with  espei  iaJly  resistant  cancei-s  or  whose  cancel's 
have  spread."  says  Tobleigh,  “we  liope  the  new 
strategy  will  iiniuove  ciu'e  rates  ’’ 

The  heat  Is  on.  Another  treatment  under  study 
at  Ru.sti  may  iwentually  enahk*  docloi-s  t<i  treat 
small  iu'easi  cancer  fimiors  w'iilioul  surgery- 


conihination  with 


potentiaiR'  elinunating  die 
need  fora  lumpectomy 
Called  uiterslitial  kiser 
surgery,  (he  treatment  uses 
laser  energy  deUvered 
througii  a needle  to  heat  tlie 
area  ai-mutd  a rumoi  to  140  F — hot 
enough  to  destroy  all  cancer  cells. 
Peifonned  under  local  anesthesia,  the 
procedure  rakes  le.s.s  than  an  hour,  ;uid 
patients  go  home  the  same  daj’. 

(,‘un'cntly,  says  surgeon  and 
treatiiieiit  [iioiieer  Kambiz  Dovvlat,  MD, 
women  in  the  clinical  Inal  must  have 
follnw'-iip  lumpectomies  to  detennine 
that  their  tumors  liave  been  destroyed 
completely.  But  he  ho[)es  further  stmly 
wall  prove  that  the  laser  Ls  100  percent 
effective,  making  follow-up  surgery 
mineces.s;uy 

Getting  the  picture.  Of  couj'se.  etu'ly  detection 
is  .still  the  most  effective  way  to  combat 
fireast  cancer  Thai's  why  Rush  opened  its  new 
Breast  Imaging  Center  this  summer  "We've 
assembled  one  of  Clucago's  best  teams  of 
radiologists,  leclinoioglsts  and  su[i|uul  staff 
in  a setting  designeii  for  (lie  nuudinum 
coinforf  of  patients,’'  says  Peter  .lokicli  MI), 
director  of  breiLst  imaging  and  one  of  the  center's  five 
newly  re«Tuiled  radiology  specialisl.s  "More  women  ai 
making  iUiUiunognun.s  part  of  their  health  care  routine 
Wi-  want  to  do  ever>'lhuig  possible  at  Rush  to  encouraf 
this  potentially  lifesaving  trend  ” 


To  leant  more  about  whaf  's  happening  at  Rush,  visit  our  well  site  al  www.iaish.edu, 
TV)  find  a physician,  cunbie t:  Rush  On  Call  l-fl88-:i52-Rl'SH 
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A battle  on  three  fronts 

Rush  is  pursuing  answers  to 
Parkinson’s  disease  on  three  fronts: 
in  its  clinics,  operating  rooms  and 
research  laboratories.  Christopher 
Goetz,  MD,  director  of  Rush’s 
Center  tor  Movement  Disorders,  is 
investigating  new  drugs  and  treat- 
ments to  combat  side  effects  and 
prevent  the  progression  of  disabili- 
ty in  Parkinson’s  patients  early  on. 
Surgeon  Roy  Bakay,  MD,  is  an 
expert  in  a surgical  procedure  that 
enables  patients  to  stop  Parkinson’s 
tremors  hy  jamming  the  brain’s 
neural  network.  And  Jeffrey 
Kordower,  PhD,  in  collaboration 
with  colleagues  in  Switzerland, 
rocked  the  science  community 
with  an  astounding  announcement: 


Lost  your  button,  or  just  want  another  one? 


Goodman  names 
three  to  top  posts 

by  Sean  Carr 

Moving  swiftly  during  his  first  two 
weeks  as  Rush  president  and  CEO, 
Larry  Goodman,  MD,  made  several 
major  appointments  in  early 
February.  On  the  academic  side,  he 
named  Jacob  Fox,  MD,  provost  of 
Rush  University  and  Thomas 
Deutsch,  MD,  acting  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College.  He  also  named 
Gunnar  B.J.  Andersson,  MD,  PhD, 
the  new  senior  vice  president  for 
medical  affairs. 

Until  Feb.  1,  Goodman  himself 
was  both  dean  and  senior  vice 
president.  His  intent,  in  tilling  the 
posts  separately,  to  give  Deutsch 
and  Andersson  the  chance  to  focus 
more  fully  on  each  job’s  many 
responsibilities.  Fox’s  responsibility 
as  provost  — to  oversee  all  of 
Rush  University:  Rush  Medical 
Gollege,  the  Rush  Gollege  of 
Nursing,  the  Graduate  Gollege  and 
the  Gollege  of  Health  Sciences  — 
had,  in  recent  years,  been  held  by 
the  president.  Goodman,  however, 
believes  that  a chief  academic 
officer  reporting  directly  to  him 
will  better  serve  Rush’s  academic 
mission,  giving  Rush  University  a 
strong,  single  voice  at  the  Medical 
Center. 


As  provost.  Fox,  the  Jean 
Schweppe  Armour  Professor  of 
Neurology  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences  and  co-director  of  the 
Rush  Neuroscience  Institute,  will 
he  responsible  for  education, 
research  and  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation. He  will  also  oversee 
endowment  funds,  special  purpose 
funds  and  space  allocations  in  the 
Armour  Academic  Facility  and  the 
Cohn  and  Jelke  research  buildings. 
The  deans  of  all  four  colleges  will 
report  directly  to  him. 

“For  nearly  three  decades.  Dr.  Fox 
has  been  a valued  member  of  the 
Rush  medical  staff  and  faculty,” 
Goodman  said,  announcing  Fox’s 
appointment.  “He  cares  deeply 
about  Rush  University  and  the 
educational  process,  and  he  appre- 
ciates the  inherent  relationship 
between  education,  research  and 
patient  care.” 

Deutsch,  who  joined  the  Rush  fac- 
ulty in  1984  and  was  named  chair- 
man of  ophthalmology  in  1996, 
has  been  Rush  Medical  Gollege’s 
associate  dean  for  graduate  medical 
education  (GME)  since  2000. 

“Under  Dr.  Deutsch’s  leadership, 
significant  improvements  have 
been  made  to  the  GME  program,” 
Goodman  said.  “1  am  delighted 
that  he  has  agreed  to  serve  as  act- 
ing dean.  In  addition  to  being  an 


outstanding  educator  and  adminis- 
trator, he  is  widely  respected  by  his 
peers  as  a skilled  and  caring  clini- 
cian. The  faculty  and  students  of 
Rush  Medical  College  will  benefit 
tremendously  from  his  leadership, 
experience  and  expertise.” 

Goodman  also  noted  that  Deutsch 
is  the  first  Rush  Medical  Gollege 
graduate  to  serve  as  dean  or  acting 
dean  since  the  school  was  reacti- 
vated in  1971. 

Andersson,  as  senior  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs,  will  he  responsi- 
ble lor  oversight  of  the  clinical 
activities  of  the  medical  staff  and 
faculty,  including  the  Rush 
Institutes  and  the  Medical  Service 
Plans.  He  will  also  continue  the 
strategic  analysis  of  the  medical 
services  Rush  provides  and 
improve  patient  chart  documenta- 
tion, as  well  as  address  the  issues  of 
bed  capacity,  clinical  growth  and 
the  use  of  space  in  the  professional 
building. 

For  the  last  eight  months, 
Andersson,  the  William  A.  Hark, 
MD  - Susanne  G.  Swift  Professor 
and  Ghairman  of  the  Department 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  has  also 
served  as  president  ot  the  medical 
stall  and  as  a member  ol  the  Board 
ol  Trustees’  Long-Term  Planning 
Gommittee.  ■ 


Gunnar  B.J . Andersson, 
MD,  PhD 


Thomas  Deutsch,  MD 


Jacob  Fox,  MD 


COMPLIANCE  IS  EVERYONE’S  JOB 

What  should  you  do  if  you  believe  Rush’s  compliance  policies  are  being  violated?  Normally,  you  can, 
and  should,  resolve  such  concerns  by  talking  with  a supervisor  or  knowledgeable  colleague.  Often, 
your  supervisor  or  colleague  will  be  able  to  help  you. 

/ JL  icny  1 

\ by  lYiQ  1 

Rules 

If  you’re  not  sure  about  who  to  talk  to,  or  have  talked  with  your  supervisor  and  your  concerns  have  not 
been  resolved,  you  should  contact  the  Corporate  Compliance  Office: 

707  S.  Wood  St.,  Suite  317,  2-5303 

Or  call  the  CONFIDENTIAL,  ANONYMOUS  and  TOLL-FREE  Compliance  Hotline: 

(877)  RUSH-009  or  (877)  787-4009 

(DRUSH 

Please  provide  as  much  information  as  possible,  even  anonymously,  so  the  Compliance  Office  can  pursue  the  matter. 

In  the  news 


Rush  inado  two  appoarancos  in 
the  Fobruan  issue  ot  Pren'enthm 
maparino:  a story  on  lower  baek 
pain  referred  to  research  at  Rush, 
and  ps\  ehologist  Rosalind  Cartwright, 
PhD,  was  quoted  in  a special  supple- 
inent  about  dealupq  with  tear 
and  anxiety. 


On  jan.  2h,  Channel  9 News  inter- 
\ iewed  psychiatrist  William  Scheftner, 
MD,  about  the  role  family  history 
and  generics  play  in  early-onset 
depression. 


Allergist  Mary  Tobin,  MD,  spoke  with 
ABC  World  'News  Tonight  about 
how  changes  in  the  weather 
can  affect  people  with  seasonal 
allergies. 


The  naming  ot  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  to 

the  position  of  president  and  CEO 
at  Rush  received  coverage  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  in  Crain’s 
Chicago  Business,  both  online 
and  in  print. 


Rush  neurologist  Cynthia  Cornelia,  MD, 

who  wrote  an  editorial  that  accom- 
panied 0 Journal  of  the  Anieriam 
Medical  Association  study  ot 
Parkinson’s  disease  medications, 
was  quoted  in  Jan.  23  stoties  on 
Reuter’s  Health,  an  international  wire 
service,  and  HealthScout,  an  Internet 
wire  service. 


On  Jan.  22,  Channel  9 News  aired  a 
report  on  the  dreams,  divorce  and 
depression  research  study  now 
being  conducted  at  Rush’s  Sleep 
Disorder  Service. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  quoted 
dermatologist  Marianne  O’Donoghue, 

MD,  in  a Jan.  27  article  about 
acne. 


On  Feh.  3,  urologist  Christopher  Coogan, 

MD,  appeared  on  the  Channel  2 pro- 
gram On  Call  With  Michael  Breen 
to  discuss  the  prostate  specific  anti- 
gen (PSA)  test  tor  prostate  disease. 


Rush  psychiatrist  and  obstetrician- 
gynecologist  Nada  Stotland,  MD, 
was  quoted  in  a Feb.  6 Chicago 
Tribune  story  about  new  research 
on  hormone  replacement  therapy 
(HRT)  for  post-menopausal 
women.  Roughly  38  percent  ot 
American  women  between  the  ages 
ot  50  and  74  take  estrogen  and 
progestin  to  prevent  ailments  rang- 
ing from  hot  flashes  and  mood 
swings  to  depression,  osteoporosis 
and  heart  disease.  But  the  new 
study,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
concluded  that  not  all  women  will 
benefit  from  HRT.  Since  the  thera- 
py has  been  linked  to  breast  cancer 
and  blood  clots,  tlae  new  study 
results  are  expected  to  make  some 
doctors  more  reticent  to  prescribe 
HRT  tor  their  patients. 


Research  that  David  Bennett,  MO,  direc- 
tor of  tlae  Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
Center,  and  neurophysiologist  Robert 
Wilson,  PhD,  published  in  the  Feb.  13 
issue  ot  the  Journal  of  the  American 


Medical  Association  garnered  atten- 
tion from  USA  Today,  Time,  the 
Chicago  Suti'Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
NBC  Channel  5 and  ABC 
Channel  7,  Metro  Radio 
Networks,  WBBM-AM  radio 
and  CLTV  News.  Bennett  and 
Wilson’s  research  examined  the 
link  between  intellectually  stimu- 
lating activities  and  a lowered  risk 
tor  Alzheimer’s  Disease. 


Thomas  Dent,  MD,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Rush  Health  Associates, 
was  quoted  in  a Feh.  9 Chicago 
Tribune  article  about  a proposal 
some  insurers  are  making  to 
increase  the  amount  that  patients 
are  required  to  co-pay  when  they 
choose  to  receive  care  at  teaching 
hospitals  such  as  Rush. 

In  the  News  is  a selective  satnpling  of 
the  media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise 
in  research,  patient  care  and  health 
care  administration  helps  to  generate 
each  month. 


Just  chillin’ 


Inside  edition 


Chicago  waited  a long  time  — until  mid -January  — for  that  first 
real  snowfall  of  the  winter,  but  Cynthia  Munoz  of  gastroenterology, 
left,  and  James  Bailey  of  transport  weren’t  complaining  when  it 
finally  came.  They  spent  a pleasant  afternoon  break  assembling  one 
of  the  first  snowmen  of  2002.  But  this  Frosty  didn’t  live  too  long 
into  February.  Much  of  that  month  — unfortunately  for  the  snow- 
man, hut  happily  for  the  rest  of  us  — was  a perfect  preview  of 
spring,  with  temperatures  hovering  somewhere  between  40  and 
pure  heaven.  But  it  couldn’t  last,  and  the  snow  and  cold  returned 
last  week  — a reminder  that  this  is  Chicago  after  all.  As  of  press 
time,  there  wasn’t  much  accumulation,  but  several  more  inches 
were  reported  to  be  on  the  way,  boosting  the  prospects  for  a Snow- 
man 2.0.  ~ 


In  January,  thanks  to  suggestions 
gathered  from  focus  groups  with 
dozens  ot  employees,  the  Rush 
Intranet’s  homepage  got  a new 
name  and  a new  look.  Some  ot  the 
merre  eye-catching  changes  you’ll 
find  in  Inside  Rush  include  the 
“Photo  ot  the  Week”  — is  it  some- 
one you  know,  or  maybe  even  you? 
— and  a weekly  poll  that  gives  you 


the  chance  to  sound  off  on  any- 
thing from  Rush  benefits  and 
LEAP  classes  to  your  favorite  menu 
items  in  the  cafeteria.  The  new 
design  also  offers  easier  access  to 
such  useful  features  as  cost  centers, 
a campus  map  and  a variety  ot  cal- 
endars. Over  the  next  few  months, 
information  services  and  communi- 
cation will  he  rehabhing  other 

areas  ot  the  site,  bring- 
ing you  an  entirely  new 
Intranet  experience  in 
2002.  And  don’t  forget: 
With  a click  of  the 
Neu'sRounds  button,  you 
can  always  get  the  latest 
issue  delivered  right  to 
your  screen.  ■ 


Calendar 


March 

4 to  8 

March  is  National  Nutrition  Month. 

To  celebrate,  clinical  dietitians 
from  Rush’s  Department  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  will  be  sharing 
nutrition  infotmation  — a different 
topic  every  day  — with  all  employ- 
ees  who  stop  by  the  cafeteria  this 
week.  Monday  is  general  nutrition. 
Tuesday,  it’s  cardiovascular  disease 
and  heart-healthy  diets.  Wed- 
nesday is  dedicated  to  pediatric 
nutrition,  Thursday  to  weight  loss 
and  exercise,  and  Friday  to  dia- 
betes. And  don’t  forget;  you  can 
always  visit  food  and  nutrition 
online  at  http://iris.rush.edu/nutri- 
tion,  where  a chef  and  dietitian  are 
always  available  to  take  your  ques- 
tions. 

5 

Paragraphs,  Headings,  Tables  and  Layout 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Readers  scan  a 
page  before  they  read  it.  What  they 
see  should  map  out  what  they  will 
learn.  This  workshop  will  show  you 
how  to  map  out  letters,  memos  and 
reports,  covering  such  topics  as 
margins,  white  space,  type  size, 
spacing,  charts  and  graphs  and 
much  more.  $65.  L 

Assertiveness  Training 
(or  How  to  Express  Yourself) 

1 to  3:30  p.m.  Do  you  find  it  hard 
to  communicate  your  needs  — to 
just  say  “no”?  You’re  not  alone.  In 
this  class,  Jeremy  Clorfene,  PhD, 
explains  what  it  means  to  be 
assertive,  helping  you  develop 
insights  into  your  thoughts, 
emotions  and  behaviors,  so  you 
can  learn  how  to  ask  for  what  you 
teally  want.  Free.  L 

6 

Spa  Sessions 

11:15  to  11:45  or  noon  to  12:30 
p.m.  It’s  the  30-minute  act  of  self- 
preservation!  Take  a break,  relax 
and  let  yourself  be  guided  through 
creative  activities  that  will  soothe 
your  body,  mind  and  soul.  Refresh' 
merits  — and  everything  else  — 
provided  free,  as  a gift  to  employ- 
ees. Can’t  make  it  this  time?  Don’t 
worry:  Spa  Sessions  are  offered  the 
first  Wednesday  of  every  month. 


Questions?  Contact  Vanessa  Kane, 
creator  of  Spa  Sessions,  at  2-3613 
for  more  information.  Free.  W 

Managing  for  Compliance: 

A Case  Study  Approach 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Take  yout  required 
manager  training  a step  further  and 
learn  how  all  of  those  compliance 
rules  and  regulations  apply  to  you. 
Free.  L 

7 

How  to  Mouse 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  If  you’ve  never 
used  a computer  before,  or  if  you’re 
just  starting  out,  this  class  will 
teach  you  all  the  basics,  from  flop- 
py disks  and  hard  drives  to  creating 
your  own  documents  and,  most 
important,  turning  the  computer 
off  the  right  way.  Free.  L 

How  to  Prepare  for  Your  Evaluation 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  They’re  coming  up 
fast  — in  just  a matter  of  weeks. 
Are  you  going  to  sit  down  with 
your  supervisor  uninformed,  or  are 
you  going  to  prepare  with  a self- 
evaluation  and  arrive  with  some 
developmental  goals  in  hand?  This 
class  will  show  you  how.  Free.  L 

13 

Attendance  Issues 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Good  attendance  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  any 
job,  and  it’s  particularly  important 
when  it  comes  to  patient  care. 
Learn  how  to  strengthen  your  team 
through  improved  attendance. 

Free.  L 

14 

Hot  Topics:  New  Hematological  Agents 

11:15  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.  and  12:30 
to  1:30  p.m.  Patti  Friend,  PhD, 

RN,  and  Sharon  Manson,  MS,  RN, 
ANP,  of  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute 
will  discuss  new  medications  fot 
hematological  disorders.  All  nurses, 
nursing  students  and  clinical  staff 
are  invited  to  the  Searle 
Conference  Center  for  either 
session.  Lunch  will  be  served  at 
both.  To  reserve  a spot,  or  for  more 
information,  call  John  at  2-3047. 


18  and  19 

Healing  Health  Care:  Where’s  the  Focus? 

7:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Highly  rated  hy 
more  than  1,000  employees  and 
students,  this  class,  a two-day  ver- 
sion of  “People-Centered  Teams,” 
focuses  on  listening  skills,  team 
accountability  and  the  different 
personalities  that  make  up  a 
department.  Call  Pam  at  2-2336  to 
register.  Meets  in  615  Jones. 

20 

Interviewing  Skills 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Is  interviewing 
potential  hires  new  to  you?  Then 
you  need  to  learn  the  ground  rules, 
such  as  the  right  and  wrong  ques- 
tions and  nonverbal  cues  — yours 
and  theirs  — that  should  he 
avoided.  Free.  L 

21 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  It’s  a special  meet- 
ing this  month,  as  the  group  relax- 
es with  tea  and  coffee  and  featured 
author  Tim  Egan,  a Rush  employee, 
who  will  join  the  group  to  discuss 
— and  sign  — his  novel,  Down 
Tick.  Free.  W 

Performance  Improvement 

9 to  10  a.m.  Performance  improve- 
ment doesn’t  just  happen  — it 
involves  a particular  set  of  tools 
and  principles  that  every  employee 
should  know  about.  The 
Department  of  Quality 
Improvement  can  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Call  2-5330  to  register. 

Listening  Skills 

9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  What?  Huh? 

Did  she  just  say  what  1 think  she 
said  ? Communication  comes  in 
many  forms.  Learn  to  tecognize 
them  all.  Free.  L 

26 

Telephone  Skills  Training 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  When  you’re  on 
the  phone  with  a customer,  you  are 
representing  the  entire  Medical 
Center.  When  you’re  talking  to 
another  department,  you’re  repre- 
senting yout  entire  department. 
Learn  the  skills  that  will  keep  our 
customers  calling  hack,  and  polish 
the  skills  you  have  to  maintain  and 
enhance  relationships  with  internal 
and  external  customers.  Free.  L 


Ongoing  Courses 

Group  Fitness  for  Health,  Rejuvenation  and 
Self-Esteem 

A variety  of  classes  are  convenient- 
ly offered  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the  week  in  994a 
AAC.  For  a monthly  schedule 
and  class  descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness/aerobics 
or  call  2-2817 

Yoga 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  Enhance  your 
strength,  flexibility  and  mind-body 
connectedness.  Paul  Eowler,  an 
instructor  from  Yoga  Circle,  guides 
the  class  through  the  last  four  revi- 
talizing weeks.  All  levels  are 
encouraged  to  participate.  Mats 
and  straps  will  be  provided. 
Advanced  registration  and  $25  fee 
— cash,  or  check  made  payable  to 
RPSLMC  — due  to  the  Wellness 
Center  hy  Monday,  March  4,  at 
2 p.m.  All  classes  in  994a  AAC. 
Contact  employee  wellness  at 
2-2817  for  dates. 

How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
hy  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 


In  Brief 


Standard  issue 

Do  YOU  h;u  c an  IS  standard  work- 
station.’  It  you  don’t,  you  should  — 
It  makes  ordering  sotrware  and 
maintaining  sotrw  are  licenses 
easier,  taster  and  cheaper,  through 
intormarion  sendees’  Enterprise 
Systems.  They  handle  eyerything, 
including  installing  sottware,  serv- 
icing any  computer  problems  and 
purchasing  and  keeping  any 
necessary  sottware  licenses.  For 
commonly  used  sottware,  such  as 
Microsott  Ottice,  Enterprise 
Systems  can  till  an  order  in  one  or 
two  days,  instead  ot  the  two  to  tour 
weeks  it  would  take  a department 
ordering  on  its  own.  And  because 
Enterprise  Systems  orders  many 
sottware  packages  iia  bulk  and 
receives  other  special  eciucational 
discounts,  they  get  better  prices 
than  a department  would  ordering 
on  Its  ow'n.  Most  important, 
Enterprise  Systems  works  closely 
w’lth  departments  to  make  sure 
that  w'hat’s  installed,  particularly 
special  applications,  is  meeting 


each  department’s  needs.  It  you 
have  any  questions,  or  w'ould  like 
to  take  ad\  antage  ot  Enterprise 
Systems’  services  — all  they  need 
to  help  you  is  a cost  center  and 
proper  authorization  — call  the 
Rush  Help  Desk  at  2-4357. 

lime  for  a trim? 

Is  your  coifture  in  need  ot  more 
than  a combing ? Then  get  to  the 
Rush  Beauty  and  Barber  Saloia,  in 
the  Kellogg  basement  just  off  the 
C elevator  and  on  the  ninth  floor 
ot  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center.  The  salon’s  services 
incltide  everything  from  a simple 
haircut  or  shampoo  to  frosting,  tip- 
ping or  a permaiaent  wave. 
Manicures  and  pedicures  are  also 
available,  by  appointment.  The 
saloia  is  open  to  patients,  visitors, 
students  and  staff,  Tuesday  through 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  and 
other  times  upon  request.  The 
stylists  can  also  come  to  patient 
rooms.  Questions?  Call  volunteer 
services  at  2-5574.  For  appoint- 
ments, call  2-5160. 


Express  lane 

Is  NewsRoimds  your  only  source 
for  Rush  news  and  events?  Then 
you’re  only  getting  part  ot  the 
story.  Every  other  week,  the 
Section  on  Communication,  with 
the  help  of  information  services, 
sends  the  RushExpress  e-mail 
newsletter  to  more  than  6,000 
employees.  What  do  they  get? 
Early  event  notifications.  Rush 
experts  in  the  news.  “It’s 
Happening  at  Rush”  updates. 
Wellness  and  LEAP  reminders. 
All  that,  plus  a “Tip  of  the 
Day.”  If  you  aren’t  currently 
receiving  RushExpress,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu  and  click 
“Electronic  Mailing  List.”  If  you 
don’t  have  e-mail  access  he  sure 
to  ask  your  manager  to  print  out 
and  post  a copy  ot  RushExpress 
for  you  and  your  colleagues. 

Watch  your  step 

Starting  March  18,  one  of  the 
most  heavily  traveled  routes 
through  the  Medical  Center  — 


from  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Atrium  Building  to  the  C elevators 
iia  Kellogg  — will  he  getting  new 
flooring.  A tile  surface  similar  to 
what  is  on  patient  floors  will 
replace  worn  out  carpeting,  and 
new  carpeting  will  he  installed  in 
the  patient  waiting  areas.  During 
construction,  some  pedestrian  traf- 
fic will  be  rerouted.  More  news 
coming  sooia,  hut  in  the  meantime, 
he  ready  to  detour. 

Robotic  Rx  and  more 

The  future  is  now  at  the 
Professional  Office  Building  phar- 
macy. They’ve  just  added  robotic 
automation,  which  means  that 
they  can  till  more  prescriptions, 
and  faster,  while  spending  more 
time  focusing  on  the  customer. 
Also,  if  you’re  ready  to  go  oialine 
with  your  prescription  orders, 
check  out  www.pohpharmacy.com. 
And  don’t  forget:  Unicare  HMO 
— and  laow  PPO  — members  get 
a special  $3  discount  on  all  pre- 
scriptions filled  through  the  Rush 
pharmacy. 
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Behind  the  scenes 
in  health  care 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Some  2,000  heart  transplants  are 
performed  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  During  that  same  period  more 
than  two  million  new  cases  of  cancer 
will  be  diagnosed  and  almost  100 
million  people  will  have  to  go  to  the 
emergency  room.  But  here’s  the 
biggest  number:  10  billion. That’s  a 
10  dndme  zeros,  and  that’s  the 
number  of  laboratory  tests  per- 
formed in  this  country  each  year. 

What  do  these  tests  tell  us? 
Everything  from  whether  or  not  a 
patient  is  pregnant  or  has  an  infec- 
tion to  how  she  or  he  is  respond- 
ing to  a heart  transplant  or 
chemotherapy.  In  short,  they  tell 
us  how  we’re  doing  — from  the 
cellular  level  on  up.  Yet  to 
patients,  and  to  many  of  us  here 
at  Rush,  the  people  who  run  those 
tests  are  as  invisible  as  the  cells 
they  spend  their  days  — and 
nights  — examining. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who 
make  the  Medical  Center  work, 
but  the  bottom  line  is  that  without 
the  critical  work  of  the  people  in 
our  labs  we  would  he  unable  to 
care  for  patients,”  says  Robert  De 
Cresce,  MD,  chairman  of  patholo- 
gy and  director  of  Rush’s  clinical 
laboratories.  “It’s  a 24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week  job.  When  a 
patient  comes  to  the  emergency 
room  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  needs  tests  done,  there’s 
somebody  upstairs  doing  them. 
When  there’s  a snowstorm  and 


Perlene  Norman  runs  blood  samples 
through  the  slidemaker. 


made  organ  transplantation  almost 
routine  and  is  now  able  to  root  out 
problems  at  the  most  basic  genetic 
level  — medical  laboratories  need 
more  and  more  specialized  workers 
to  process  more  and  more  special- 
ized tests. 


Yet  as  an  academic  medical  center. 
Rush  has  an  advantage  over  other 
hospitals:  Many  of  Rush’s  medical 
technology  students  work  part  time 
in  the  labs,  and  each  year  several  of 
the  program’s  graduates  — 33  per- 
cent, according  to  Miller  — stay 
on  at  the  Medical  Center.  Today, 


The  Core  lab’s  Toula  Davos. 

nobody  can  get  to  work  — when  a 
lot  of  us  stay  home  — these  are 
the  people  who  come  in.  But  the 
average  person  never  sees  them.” 

That’s  where  National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week  comes  in.  This 
year,  April  14-20  has  been  set 
aside  to  recognize  the  265,000 
medical  laboratory  professionals 
hard  at  work  behind  the  scenes  in 
health  care  today. 

That  recognition  couldn’t  come  at 
a better  time:  Like  nursing  and 
other  health  care  professions,  med- 
ical technology  is  facing  a growing 
shortage.  Over  the  next  decade, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  more  than  9,000  labora- 
tory positions  will  need  to  he  filled 
each  year.  Yet  fewer  than  half  that 
number  of  laboratory  professionals 
will  he  entering  the  field. 

“The  shortage  is  real  and  serious,” 
says  Herbert  Miller,  PhD,  MT, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences  — 
formerly  medical  technology  — at 
Rush  University.  “And  it’s  going  to 
get  worse.  Wake-up  time  is  just 
around  the  corner.”  Because  the 
profession  must  keep  up  with  the 
progress  of  science  — which  has 


more  than  40  Rush  graduates  work 
in  Rush’s  medical  laboratories. 

Miller  is  one  of  those  graduates. 
Toula  Davos,  of  the  Core  labs  in 
Jelke,  is  another.  Davos,  who  grad- 
uated from  Rush  three  years  ago, 
was  always  interested  in  science. 
“In  school,  I always  enjoyed  biolo- 
gy more  than  economics  or  math 
or  the  other  subjects,”  she  says. 
Now  she’s  putting  that  interest  — 
and  her  Rush  training  — to  work 
for  patients. 

“I  thoroughly  enjoy  it,”  she  says. 
“We  may  not  always  see  the 
patients,  but  we’re  the  ones  who 
give  the  doctors  the  clues  they 
need  to  diagnose  and  treat  people. 
It’s  great  knowing  that  you’ve  had 
a real  impact  on  someone’s  care.” 

Davos  also  likes  knowing  she’s  had 
an  impact  on  a student’s  curiosity 
about  life  beneath  the  microscope. 
She’s  so  enjoyed  working  with  the 
medical  students  and  pathology 
residents  who  rotate  through  the 
lahs,  she’s  now  pursuing  a master’s 
in  education  so  she  can  teach  clin- 
ical laboratory  courses  at  Rush. 

Her  enthusiasm  is  definitely  infec- 
tious. “I  love  what  I do,”  she  says. 
“Some  of  the  diseases  I see  are  life 
threatening.  Others  are  easily 
treatable.  But  that  doesn’t  make 
them  any  less  fascinating.  Every 
cell  means  something.”  ■ 

Editor's  note:  It  is  with  great  sadness 
that  we  report  that  Andrew  Maturen, 
PhD,  associate  director  of  laboratories 
at  Rush,  died  suddenly  in  early  April. 
Maturen 's  death  is  an  enormous  loss 
to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  him.  But  Maturen,  a 
driving  force  behind  the  reorganiza' 
tion  and  development  of  the  new  labs, 
leaves  behmd  a lasting  legacy,  says 
Robert  De  Cresce,  MD.  "He  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. " 


Tailor-made 

medicine 

by  Jill  W'ditc 

In  terms  ot  their  \-alue  in  society 
and  their  levels  ot  complexity,  the 
w orlds  ot  tashion  and  medicine 
couldn’t  be  tarther  apart.  But  a reh 
atix'ely  new  strategy  in  cancer 
treatment  borrows  heavily  from 
what  tailors  ha\-e  known  tor  cen- 
ruries:  individual  differences  often 
require  adjustments. 


in  the  tight  against  non-Modgkin’s 
lymphoma,  a torm  ot  cancer  ot 
the  lymph  nodes. 

Stephanie  Gregory,  MD,  director  of 
the  Section  ot  Hematology  is  not 
only  optimistic  about  many  ot  her 
patients’  tutures  — she  is  excited. 
“People  are  living  longer  with  this 
disease,  and  they  are  living  better 
lives  because  ot  less  toxic  treat- 
merits,”  Gregory  says. 

In  the  past  10  years,  doctors  and 
researchers  have  developed  a new 
line  of  attack:  immunotherapy. 


Stephmiie  Gregory,  MD:  excited  about  the  future  of  cancer  treatment. 


With  a growing  understanding  of 
the  complex  structure  of  cells,  how 
they  work,  how  disease  develops 
and  how  the  immune  system  func- 
tions, researchers  and  doctors  are 
now  seeking  altenaatives  to  a one- 
size-fits-all  approach  to  cancer. 
They  are  investigating  tailor-made 
tactics  that  offer  gentler  treatment 
options  and  hope  for  prolonged 
survival.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
evident  and  more  promising  than 


Whereas  chemotherapy  kills  some 
healthy  cells  along  with  cancer 
cells,  immunotherapy  drugs  are 
more  targeted  — they  aim  for  the 
malignant  cells.  This  traraslates 
into  fewer  side  effects,  such  as  nau- 
sea, hair  loss,  anemia  and  fatigue. 

One  form  of  immunotherapy  cur- 
rently being  investigated  at  Rush  is 
a vaccine  that  uses  a patient’s  own 
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cancer  cells  to  fight  non-Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma,  a disease  characterized 
by  the  overproduction  of  cells  in 
the  lymphatic  system,  the  system 
that  protects  the  body  from  disease 
and  infection.  The  most  common 
early  sign  of  noia-Hodgkin’s  lym- 
phoma is  the  swelling  of  lymph 
nodes  — found  in  the  neck,  under 
the  arm  and  in  the  groin  and 
abdomen  — which  is  caused  hy  the 
overgrowth  of  unhealthy  cells.  It 
can  be  difficult  to  treat  because 
this  disease  often  returns  after 
chemotherapy  and  tends  to 
become  resistant  to  repeated 
chemotherapy  regimens.  This  vac- 
cine could  prolong  remission  peri- 
ods — times  when  there  is  mini- 
mal or  no  disease  — and  reduce 
the  need  for  repeated  rounds  of 
chemotherapy. 

In  the  current  study,  cancer  cells 
are  removed  from  patients  with 
indolent,  or  slower  growing,  non- 
Hodgkin’s  lymphoma  via  a biopsy. 
A pharmaceutical  lah  then  devel- 
ops a custom-made  vaccine  by 
extracting  proteins  from  the 
patient’s  cancer  cells.  In  the 
meantime,  patients  receive 
chemotherapy  every  three  weeks 
for  24  weeks,  destroying  as  many 
cancer  cells  as  possible.  Since  this 
particular  type  of  lymphoma  grows 
slowly,  patients  can  rest  for  as  long 
as  six  months  after  chemotherapy 
without  risk  of  recurrence.  This 
allows  their  immune  systems, 
debilitated  hy  chemotherapy,  to 
return  to  normal.  Then,  once  a 
month  for  several  months, 
patients  receive  a vaccination. 

Unlike  the  polio  vaccine,  this  drug 
is  not  preventive.  It  does,  however, 
use  elements  of  the  patient’s  cancer 
cells  to  communicate  with  the 
immune  system.  Like  a police  offi- 
cer routing  traffic,  the  vaccine 
steers  the  body’s  immune  system 
directly  toward  the  cancer  cells  — 
cells  the  vaccine  can  easily  identify 
because  they  share  similar  charac- 
teristics. By  guiding  the  immune 
system  to  the  malignant  cells,  the 
hope  is  that  the  immune  system 
can  more  efficiently  combat  rem- 
nant cancer  cells  and  decrease  the 
likelihood  of  cancer  returning. 

“Early  results  show  that  the  vaccine 
functions  as  a kind  of  second  line  of 
defense,”  Gregory  says,  “prolonging 
remission  by  training  the  immune 
system  to  target  new  cancer  cells 
while  sparing  healthy  cells.” 


Rush  is  also  studying  a drug  called 
Bexxar.  It’s  a form  of  treatment 
known  as  radioimmunotherapy, 
which  attaches  radioactive  materi- 
al to  laboratory-produced  proteins 
called  monoclonal  antibodies. 
These  antibodies  hunt  for,  hind  to 
and,  by  emitting  gamma  rays,  kill 
specific  kinds  of  cancer  cells,  leav- 
ing the  healthy  cells  untouched. 
Because  the  number  of  cancer 
cells  differs  from  patient  to 
patient,  one  challenge  with 
radioimmunotherapy  is  calculating 
the  correct  dose  of  antibody  and 
radioactive  material.  That’s  why 
patients  given  Bexxar  undergo 
periodic  Gamma  scans.  “These 
scans  indicate  how  much  radioac- 
tive material  is  being  absorbed  or 
taken  up  hy  the  cancer  cells  and 
allow  doctors  to  individualize 
doses  of  the  drug,”  says  Theresa 
O’Brien,  RN,  clinical  research 
coordinator  for  the  Bexxar  and 
vaccine  trials. 

So  far,  the  results  of  Bexxar 
studies  have  been  very  encourag- 
ing. Both  younger  and  older 
patients  with  the  slower  form 
of  non- Hodgkins  lymphoma  have 
responded  to  treatment,  and  since 
Bexxar  was  given  without 
chemotherapy  in  this  study,  the 
treatment  appears  to  be  very 
effective,  especially  for  older 
adults  who  often  have  difficulties 
tolerating  chemotherapy.  Other 
Bexxar  studies  at  Rush  include 
one  that  looks  at  how  well  Bexxar 
works  when  administered  a sec- 
ond or  third  time  to  treat  recur- 
ring disease  and  another  that  is 
evaluating  Bexxar’s  effectiveness 
in  combination  with  chemothera- 
py in  treating  aggressive  non- 
Hodgkin’s  lymphomas. 

By  personalizing  treatment  — 
using  a patient’s  immune  system  or 
even  the  cancer  itself  — Gregory 
and  Parameswaran  Venugopal, 

MD,  co-director  of  the  lymphoma 
program  at  Rush,  hope  to  find 
more  efficient  ways  to  treat  dis- 
ease, ways  that  kill  cancer  cells 
and  spare  healthy  ones.  And  with 
the  ability  to  monitor  how  well 
each  individual  responds  to  novel 
approaches  like  radioimmunother- 
apy, they  hope  to  customize  treat- 
ments even  more.  When  it  comes 
to  treating  cancer,  finding  a thera- 
py with  a perfect  fit  makes  all  the 
difference  — not  only  in  terms  of 
how  long  patients  live  hut  in 
terms  of  how  well  they  live.  ■ 


In  the  news 


Rush  was  featured  twice  in  the  Feb. 
18  Crain’s  Chicago  Business.  One 
story  profiled  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  and  another 
discussed  new  software,  developed 
with  the  help  of  Rush  emergency 
department  doctors,  that  detects 
dramatic  increases  in  the  reporting 
of  certain  illnesses  in  the  emer- 
gency room  which  can  be  early 
indicators  of  bioterrorism. 

On  March  27,  Channel  7 News  inter- 
viewed neurosurgeon  Richard  Byrne, 

MD,  for  a report  about  concussions. 

On  March  21,  after  actress  Pamela 
Anderson  announced  that  she  had 
Hepatitis  C,  Fox  News  spoke  to  direc- 
tor of  hepatology  Donald  Jensen,  MD. 

Healthy  aging  was  the  topic  of  the 
Daily  Herald’s  March  18  inter- 


views with  aging  expert  Denis  Evans, 
MD,  and  geriatrician  Martin  Gorbien,  MD. 

Orthopedic  surgeon  Steven  Gitelis,  MD, 
appeared  on  the  NBC  Nightly 
News  on  March  15  to  talk  about  a 
report  on  infections  from  surgically 
implanted  material. 

The  March  18  Chicago  Sun'Times 
quoted  Jeffrey  Snell,  MD,  director  of 
interventional  cardiology,  in  a 
story  about  CardioShield,  a new 
miniature  filtering  device  that 
traps  debris  that  breaks  loose  dur- 
ing angioplasty.  Snell  is  studying 
the  device  to  see  if  it  makes  angio- 
plasty safer. 

On  March  11,  Metro  Radio  Networks 

broadcast  a story  about  a grant 
Rush  neuroscientist  Jeffrey  Kordower, 
PhD,  received  from  the  Michael  J. 


Fox  Foundation  for  Parkinson’s 
Research  (see  p.  6). 

A March  1 1 Fox  News  story  about 
gels  used  to  prevent  unintended 
pregnancies  and  the  spread  of  sexu- 
ally transmitted  diseases  featured 

Lourens  Zaneveld,  DVM,  PhD,  who  is  con- 
ducting research  at  Rush  on  these 
gels. 

Cardiac  Rehabilitation  Center 
clinical  supervisor  Nancy  Boland  was 
quoted  in  a March  10  Chicago 
Tribune  article  about  recovering 
from  heart  bypass  surgery. 

On  March  1,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
spoke  with  Peter  Jokich,  MD,  director  of 
the  Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center, 
about  recent  articles  questioning 
the  value  of  mammography,  and 
whether  the  publicity  has  had  any 


Ring,  ring 

In  March,  telecommunications 
began  installing  a new  telephone 
and  voicemail  system  throughout 
the  Medical  Center,  a project 
that  will  continue  for  the  next 


few  months.  The  new  system  will 
not  only  save  Rush  money,  it  will 
be  easier  to  use  and  more  reliable. 
You’ll  be  hearing  more  about  it  in 
next  month’s  NewsRoimds.  To 
make  the  transition  to  the  new 
system  as  easy  and  unobtrusive  as 


possible,  telecommunications 
has  been  working  in  the 
evenings.  If  you’re  interested 
in  helping  out  — and  making 
some  extra  money  — e-mail 
Rush_telecom@rush.edu.  No 
technical  knowledge  is  needed 


It’s  HIPAA, 
it’s  happening 

By  Anne  O'Reilly 

The  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  — it  just 
sounds  big.  And  it  is.  HIPAA  — 
that's  the  easier-to-pronounce 
acronym  we’ll  all  be  hearing  fairly 
often  over  the  next  few  months  — 
grew  out  of  a mid  1990s  movement 
to  reform  health  insurance.  Passed 
by  Congress  in  1996,  it  does  that 
and  a whole  lot  more,  guarantee- 
ing the  efficiency  and  quality  of 
health  care  delivery  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  patients' 
rights  — particularly  their  right  to 
privacy. 

Protecting  that  privacy  is  nothing 
new,  but  HIPAA  puts  everything 
in  very  specific  writing;  Who  has  a 
right  to  see  a patient’s  information. 
How  much  of  it  they  have  a right 


to  see.  How  that  information  can 
be  stored  — both  in  paper  and 
electronic  form  — and  how  it 
must  be  transmitted.  Every  “i”  has 
to  be  dotted  and  every  “t”  crossed, 
and  the  systems  that  will  do  all 
that  dotting  and  crossing  have  to 
be  in  place  by  April  14,  2003. 

That’s  why  Rush  has  been  working 
on  implementing  HIPAA  since 
May  2001,  when  associate  vice 
president  and  chief  compliance 
officer  Catherine  Jacobson  organ- 
ized a HIPAA  task  force.  Ever 
since,  the  group  has  been  mapping 
out  a plan  to  put  HIPAA  standards 
into  place  at  Rush.  One  of  their 
first  acts  was  to  survey  Rush  staff 
to  see  how  private  health  informa- 
tion is  used  at  the  Medical  Center. 
In  fact,  you  may  have  received  a 
questionnaire  last  fall. 

Most  recently,  the  task  force  has 
broken  out  into  subcommittees  to 
determine  how  the  specifics  of  this 
extremely  detail-oriented  program 


will  affect  Rush.  While  many  of 
those  specifics  are  still  being  ham- 
mered out,  the  task  force’s  commu- 
nication and  training  subcommit- 
tee is  working  to  develop  a 
HIPAA  training  program  to  edu- 
cate employees  about  the  new  reg- 
ulations. Starting  this  month,  cor- 
porate compliance  director  Janis 
Anfossi,  JD,  MPH,  RN,  and 
Anthony  Cutilletta,  MD,  associ- 
ate dean  and  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  interinstitutional  affairs, 
have  begun  discussing  HIPAA 
with  several  departments  and  at 
standing  meetings  around  the 
Medical  Center. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  every- 
one will  be  busy  ensuring  that 
Rush  is  ready  for  next  April’s  dead- 
line. While  some  staff  will  be 
working  on  developing  new  poli- 
cies, processes  and  procedures,  oth- 
ers will  be  reviewing  contracts 
with  outside  vendors  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  HIPAA  compliant. 


effect  on  the  number  of  mammog- 
raphy appointments  at  Rush. 

Orthopedic  surgeon  Charles  Bush- 
Joseph,  MD,  was  quoted  in  a Feb.  28 
Chicago  Sun'Times  article  about 
potential  treatments  for  Michael 
Jordan’s  knee  injury. 

On  Feb.  14,  the  Associated  Press 
quoted  psychologist  Rosalind  Cartwright, 

PhD,  in  a story  about  a research 
study  that  suggests  that  adults  live 
longer  if  they  get  only  six  or  seven 
hours  of  sleep  each  night.  The 
story  was  picked  up  by  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

In  the  News  is  a selective  sampling  of 
the  media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise 
in  research,  patient  care  and  health 
care  administration  helps  to  generate 
each  month. 


Time 

for  a change? 

web_update(grush.edu 

That’s  where  to  send  all  your 
changes  and  additions  for 
Rush’s  corporate  Web  site 
and  the  Intranet. 


In  addition,  information  services  is 
working  to  redesign  Rush’s  techni- 
cal information  infrastructure  to 
make  it  compliant  as  well.  And 
soon,  you  can  expect  to  see  anoth- 
er survey,  which  will  help  the  task 
force  identify  those  areas  in  need 
of  further  guidance  about  HIPAA 
regulations. 

In  the  coming  weeks  and  months, 
you’ll  be  hearing  more  about 
HIPAA.  Please  be  aware  that 
HIPAA  affects  everyone,  and  that 
the  work  we  do  in  preparation  will 
pay  off  in  the  long  run  — and  not 
just  in  terms  of  patient  privacy. 
Because  HIPAA  will  standardize 
health  care  transactions  nation- 
wide, it  will  soon  he  easier  and  less 
costly  for  providers  such  as  Rush  to 
get  paid  for  the  quality  care  they 
provide.  ■ 

Questions'’  Ennail 
HlPAAQuestions@rush.edu. 


Here,  there  and 
everywhere 

Incll  RcdJini:S'Clay,  LPN,  who 
retired  on  Feb.  2 1 atrer  30  yeai\s  at 
the  Medical  Center,  may  have  put 
down  ,NOine  serious  roots  at  Rush, 
hut  she  still  managed  to  get 
around.  Atrer  three  months  ot  ori- 
entation on  1 Jones  hack  in  1972, 
she  put  down  stakes  on  2 Kellogg 
tor  a couple  ot  years.  The  step- 
down  unit  on  11  Kellogg  had  her, 
appropriately  enough,  for  1 1 years. 
Then  she  made  the  jump  to  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 


Center,  where  she  put  in  six  years 
on  7 South,  rounding  things  out 
with  another  1 1-year  tour,  this 
time  on  the  8 South  geriatric  psy- 
chiatry unit.  On  March  1,  scores  ot 
Rush  triends  — sad  to  see  her  go 
— and  her  very  targe  tamily  — 
happy  to  have  her  home  — paid 
tribute  tci  Reddings-Clay  with  a 
party  in  Room  500  courtesy  of 
Andrew  Ripeckyj,  MD,  director  of 
geriatric  psychiatry.  And  now 
Reddings-Clay  is  sticking  close  to 
home,  putting  down  roots  again  — 
until,  that  is,  she  and  husband  Joe 
head  tor  Hawaii  next  month.  ■ 


It  begins:  Sergio  Nunez  of  Pepper  Construction  closes  off  the  Kellogg  halhvay 
on  March  18. 


Make  way  for 
flooring 

by  Sean  Carr 

It  doesn’t  take  long  for  most  peo- 
ple at  Rush  to  learn  this  important 
lesson:  No  matter  where  you’re 
headed  on  a given  day  — the  cafe- 
teria, the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center,  the  cardiac 
catheterization  lahs  — you’re  prob- 
ably going  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  fourth  floor.  It’s  the  Medical 
Center’s  main  artery,  and  right 
now  a big  stretch  of  it  is,  if  you’ll 
pardon  the  mixed  medical 
metaphor,  getting  a facelift. 


The  long-awaited  flooring  project 
for  the  Atrium  Building’s  fourth 


Walk  this  way:  Visitors  and  staff 
detoured  for  the  flooring  project  in 
late  March. 


floor  and  the  Kellogg  hallway  got 
under  way  on  March  18,  and  by 
the  end  of  April  Rush  will  be 
walking  to  a different  beat. 

“We’re  getting  away  from  carpet- 
ing, moving  toward  a mostly  hard 
surface,”  says  Bill  Gran,  director  of 
the  Rush  Facilities  Group.  “This 
will  be  easier  to  clean  and  easier  to 
move  people  around  on.”  Waiting 
areas  in  the  Atrium  Building,  how- 
ever, will  get  new  carpeting. 

All  told,  a quarter-mile  of  flooring 

— from  the  C elevator  in  Kellogg 
to  the  Atrium  Building  bridge  over 
Harrison  — will  be  replaced.  But 
the  work,  while  readily  apparent, 
will  have  little  impact  on  daily 
activity  at  Rush.  In  fact,  the  worst 

— the  closing  of  the  Kellogg  hall- 
way for  just  over  a week,  which 
required  staff  and  visitors  to  detour 
through  Jelke  and  the  Pavilion  — 
is  already  over.  Except  for  the  brief 
removal  of  the  Atrium  coffee  cart 
from  April  15  until  the  work  in 
that  immedicate  area  is  complete, 
the  remainder  of  the  flocoring  proj- 
ect will  he  even  less  disruptive. 

That’s  because  most  of  it  is  being 
done  between  3 p.m.  and  7 a.m., 
when  there’s  less  traffic  at  the 
Medical  Center.  “There  may  be  10 
minutes  here  or  there  when  people 
can’t  get  through  because  we’re 
pulling  up  carpeting,  but  it 
shouldn’t  be  too  bad,”  says  Paul 


Neff,  director  of  construction  for 
the  Rush  Facilities  Group.  He  also 
says  patients  coming  in  after  hours 
— for  dialysis,  perhaps,  or  a sleep 
study  — have  been  told  about  the 
work  and  how  to  get  around  it. 

All  is  expected  to  go  smoothly  and 
stay  right  on  schedule  — but  there 
may  be  a few  small  bumps,  or 
holes,  in  the  road.  “No  one  knows 
what  kind  of  condition  the  con- 
crete under  the  carpeting  is  in,” 
Neff  says.  “Tile  requires  a really 
smooth  surface.  Depending  on 
what  we  find,  leveling  things  out 
could  slow  us  down  a little  bit.  ” 


What  hasn’t  slowed  them  down  is 
the  presence  of  medical  engineer- 
ing staff.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
work  already  going  on,  they’re 
painting  the  walls  and  replacing 
old  radiator  covers  and  bumper 
guards.  In  the  Kellogg  hallway, 
they  have  put  up  new  vinyl  wall 
covering,  giving  the  art  on  display 
there  a bright  new  home. 

“The  fourth  floor  — Rush’s  front 
door  — will  have  a fresh  new 
Icrok,”  Gran  says.  “And  that’s 
something  everyone  will  be  happy 
to  see.”  ■ 


Moments  in  time 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Elaine  Randolph  sorts  through 
stacks  of  photographs  from  the 
many  countries  she  has  visited  dur- 
ing her  life,  including  Hong  Kong, 
China,  Thailand,  Italy,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Portugal.  Diamantina 
and  Celso  Puentes  look  fondly  at 
pictures  of  their  now-grown  son 
and  daughter.  Catherine  Hampton 
displays  her  family  tree,  which  fea- 
tures sepia-toned  photos  of  her 
ancestors  and  glossy  snapshots  of 
her  children  and  grandchildren. 
Mariaydee  Vazquez  shows  off  sono- 
grams from  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  her  son,  Matheos,  who  now 
sits  beside  her,  wide-eyed,  gnawing 
on  his  fist. 

Many  of  us  enjoy  taking  trips 
down  memory  lane,  recalling 
events  from  our  pasts.  But  this 
diverse  group  — gathered  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  — is  taking  cherished 
memories  and  turning  them  into 
keepsakes  that  they  can  share  with 
family  and  friends.  They  are  mak- 
ing scrapbooks. 

Marking  milestones 

Scrapbooking  was  introduced  to 
Rush  a little  over  a year  ago  by 
Brooke  Schwarz,  BSN,  RN,  and 
Cindi  Fatzinger,  BSN,  RN,  two 
enthusiastic  and  creative  nurses 
who  work  in  the  special  care  nurs- 
ery (SCN). 

“We  started  offering  it  to  the  par- 
ents of  infants  in  the  SCN  as  a 


way  to  document  their  child’s  jour- 
ney through  the  unit.  It  lets  them 
record  milestones  — such  as  a first 
hath  or  the  day  their  child  is  taken 
off  the  ventilator  — and  it  can 
help  them  cope  with  their  anxiety, 
stress  and  fear.  Plus,  they  can  take 
their  scrapbooks  home  and  share 
them  with  family  and  friends,”  says 
Schwarz. 

She  and  Fatzinger  teach  the  par- 
ents how  to  “journal”  — record 
their  thoughts  and  experiences  — 
in  the  albums  and  offer  advice 
about  how  to  decorate  the  pages. 
“In  addition  to  photos,  they  can 
put  anything  they  want  in  their 
scrapbook:  a preemie  diaper,  a 
blood  pressure  cuff,  their  child’s  ID 
bracelet.  We’ve  even  attached 
pacifiers  to  the  albums  with  rib- 
bon,” Schwarz  says.  They  also  sup- 
ply special  markers  and  colorful 
paper  cutouts,  so  the  parents  can 
add  their  own  decorative  touches. 

Since  February  2001,  the  program 
in  the  SCN  has  been  funded 
through  a grant  from  the  Rush 
Woman’s  Board.  This  funding 
enables  Schwarz  and  Fatzinger  to 
offer  scrapbooking  classes  in  the 
unit  every  Saturday  — and  to  hold 
special  holiday  photo  shoots,  when 
they  take  portraits  of  the  babies  to 
give  to  the  parents. 

“Cindi  and  I aren’t  professional 
photographers,  hut  we  really  do  try 
to  capture  the  special  moments,” 
Schwarz  says.  “We  get  close-ups  of 
their  little  feet,  or  of  them  holding 
onto  Mom’s  or  Dad’s  finger.  It’s  fun 
for  us,  and  it’s  something  the  fami- 
lies truly  appreciate.  A lot  of  those 


photos  wind  up  in  their  scrap- 
books.” 

Circle  of  Life 

After  successfully  establishing 
scrapbooking  in  the  special  care 
nursery,  Fatzinger  and  her  mom, 
volunteer  Fran  Link,  helped  get 
“Scrapbooking  For  Seniors”  started 
in  Rush’s  Anne  Byron  Waud 
Patient  and  Family  Resource 
Center  for  Healthy  Aging.  The 
popular  classes  are  offered  twice  a 


week,  drawing  a mix  of  Bowman 
residents,  members  of  the  commu- 
nity and  even  Rush  employees. 

Scrapbooking  for  seniors  is  about 
life  review,  resolving  grief  and  cre- 
ating heirlooms  for  family  mem- 
bers, says  Waud  Center  assistant 
Tina  Fuentes,  who  runs  the  classes 


with  assistance  from  Link  — and 
whose  own  parents,  Diamantina 
and  Celso,  are  participants.  “It’s 
important  to  seniors  because  it 
attaches  value  to  their  life  experi- 
ences, ’’says  Fuentes.  “Plus,  it  gets 
them  talking  about  their  memo- 
ries, so  it  stimulates  interaction. 
The  classes  are  like  intimate  social 
gatherings.” 

Schwarz  concurs.  “The  thing  that 
surprised  Cindi  and  me  the  most  is 


that  without  it  being  labeled  as 
such,  scrapbooking  has  become  a 
wonderful  support  group,”  she 
says.  “As  they’re  putting  their 
books  together,  people  start  talking 
about  their  photos  and  their  fami- 
lies and  their  lives.  It’s  really  a 
magical  experience  watching  it  all 
unfold.”  ■ 


A life  in  pictures:  The  Waud  Center’s  Tina  Fuentes  with  senior  scrapbooker 
Elaine  Raridolph. 


Heart  and  soul 

This  year,  Feb.  14  was  for  music 
lovers.  That  evening,  listeners  and 
players  alike  gathered  in  Room 
500  for  the  annual  Student-Faculty 
Classical  Music  Recital.  After  a 
welcome  from  Armando  Susmano, 
MD,  who  created  the  event  several 
years  ago  — and  has  since  passed 
the  baton  to  instructor  Susan 
Arjmand,  MD  — the  audience  was 
treated  to  a varied  program  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances. Medical  students  Angela 
Papassavas,  violin,  and  Jeannie 
Linton,  piano,  performed  a 


Beethoven  sonata,  while  the  nurs- 
ing students  jumped  hack  and 
forth  in  time:  Ruthchelle  Docto 
Omison  sang  “On  My  Own”  from 
Les  Miserahles,  and  Anne  Kolkay, 
flute,  offered  selections  from  Saint- 
Saens  and  Handel,  while  Rebecca 
Lucas  straddled  the  centuries, 
accompanying  both  on  piano. 
Medical  student  Roxanne  Leung 
and  gastroenterologist  Jim 
Franklin,  MD,  at  right,  stuck  with 
Dvorak,  playing  three  of  his 
Slavonic  Dances,  and  mezzo  sopra- 
no Arjmand  closed  the  evening 
she  had  organized  with  some 
Vivaldi  and  Mozart.  ■ 


RushPeople 


Appointments 

Azra  Raza,  MD,  was  appointed  to  the 
Charles  Arthur  W'eax'er  Chair  ot 
Cancer  Research.  Ra:a  is  protessor 
ot  medicine  and  director  ot  the 
Section  ot  Myeloid  Diseases  and 
the  Myelodysplastic  Syndromes 
Center  at  Rush.  Since  coming  to 
Rush  in  1SS2,  she  has  established 
the  nation’s  most  clinically  active 
and  welhtunded  basic  research  pro- 
gram tor  the  study  ot  myelodysplas- 
tic  syndromes  and  the  leukemias 
that  arise  from  them. 


Kudos 

Jeffrey  Kordower,  PhD,  professor  of  neu- 
rological sciences  and  director  of 
Rush’s  Research  Center  for  Brain 
Repair,  received  a $600,000  grant 
from  the  Michael  J.  Fox  Foun- 
dation for  Parkinson’s  Research. 
The  grant  money,  which  Kordower 
shares  with  Ronald  D.  McKay, 
PhD,  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
will  be  used  to  pursue  the  cJevelop- 
ment  of  a cell  line  specifically 
designed  to  advance  the  study  and 
treatment  of  Parkinson’s  disease. 
Kordower  and  McKay’s  grant  was 
one  of  only  nine  awarded  by  the 
Fox  Foundation  this  year. 


Six  researchers  from  Rush’s 
Department  ot  Orthopedic  Surgery 
— Anastasia  Skipor,  Robert  Urban,  Nadim 
Hallab,  PhD,  Leslie  Patterson,  Jonathan  Black, 
PhD,  and  principal  investigator  Joshua 
Jacobs,  MD  — won  the  Ann  Doner 
Vaughan  Kappa  Delta  award  at  the 
Orthopaedic  Research  Society 
Awards.  The  award  honored  their 
research  into  the  potentially  harm- 
ful effects  of  long-term  total  joint 
replacement  on  various  organs. 
Jacobs  also  received  the  Coventry 
Award  for  basic  science. 

Beverly  Huckman,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  equal  opportunity, 
received  the  Women  in  Medicine 
Silver  Achievement  Award  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC)  in  Washington,  DC,  last 
November.  That  meeting  marked 
the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
AAMC's  Women  in  Medicine  pro- 
gram, and  the  award  Huckman 
received  honors  women  and  men 
who  have  made  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of 
women  in  academic  medicine. 

Gary  Alder,  DDS,  director  of  general 
surgery’s  Section  of  Dentistry  and 
of  Rush’s  dental  residency  program. 


has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Dental  Society’s  West 
Side  Branch  for  2002-03. 

William  Schwer,  MD,  chairman  of  family 
medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College, 
was  a finalist  for  the  2001  Associ- 
ation of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges Humanism  in  Medicine 
Award.  Nominations  for  the  award 
come  from  medical  students  around 
the  country.  To  be  nominated  is  to 
be  recognized  as  a positive  and  car- 
ing role  model  and  as  a physician 
whom  the  students  would  like  to 
emulate. 

Richard  Peach,  PhD,  professor  of  oto- 
laryngology and  bronchoesophagol- 
ogy,  neurological  sciences  and  com- 
munication disorders  and  sciences, 
has  been  elected  to  serve  as  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Speech' 
Language  Pathology,  which  receives 
more  manuscript  submissions  than 
any  other  journal  published  by  the 
American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association.  The  editor- 
ship is  for  a three-year  term. 

Richard  Prinz,  MD,  chairman  of  general 
surgery,  was  one  of  eight  guest  lec- 
turers from  the  United  States  at  an 
international  congress,  “Contro- 


versies in  Pancreatology,’’  at  the 
Karolinska  Institute  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  this  past  January. 
Approximately  200  physicians,  sur- 
geons and  scientists,  all  interna- 
tionally recognized  specialists  in 
pancreatic  disease,  attended  the 
meeting. 

Rush’s  Office  of  Legal  Affairs  received 
the  CPR  Institute  for  Dispute 
Resolution’s  Outstanding  Practical 
Achievement  award  at  the 
Institute’s  19th  annual  awards  pro- 
gram in  New  York  City.  The  award 
recognizes  Rush’s  innovative 
method  and  system  for  managing 
and  resolving  medical  malpractice 
claims.  The  Rush  Mediation 
Program  uses  neutral  third  party 
mediators  to  help  disputants  in 
medical  malpractice  suits  reach  a 
voluntary  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences in  a nonconfrontational  envi- 
ronment and  at  a fractioia  of  the 
cost  and  time  that  is  often  associat- 
ed with  trials.  Where  a jury  trial 
can  last  weeks  and  cost  anywhere 
from  $15,000  to  $25,000,  media- 
tion generally  takes  four  to  five 
hours  once  the  parties  meet  and 
costs  less  than  $5,000.  Rush  started 
its  mediation  program  in  1995. 


Well  said,  well  fed 

Black  History  Month  has  been  a 
very  visible  celebration  at  Rush  for 
several  years  now,  and  February 
2002  was  no  exception.  On  Feb. 

19,  in  the  Armour  Academic 
Facility,  the  office  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity presented  a big  screen 
broadcast  of  Martin  Luther  King’s 
1963  “I  Have  a Dream’’  speech  — 
“One  of  the  most  important 
speeches  in  the  English  language,” 
Rush  President  and  CEO  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  said  in  his  intro- 
duction. On  Eeb.  28,  the  Rush 
Cafeteria  offered  up  its  traditional 
soul  food  lunch  topped  off  with  a 
rousing  performance  by  the  Rush 
Gospel  Choir.  In  the  operating 
room,  they  have  their  own  tradi- 
tion. Since  the  staff  can’t  leave  the 
area  to  join  the  fun  in  the  cafete- 
ria, for  the  last  five  years  they  have 


hosted  luncheons  featuring  family 
recipes  and  ethnic  favorites  every 
Monday  in  February.  As  in  years 
past,  the  OR  celebration  culminat- 
ed in  a cultural  diversity  luncheon 
on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month. 
On  Feb.  22,  more  than  200 
employees  sampled  everything 
from  Nigerian  rice  and  Polish 
sausage  to  chicken  adobo  and  col- 
lard  greens.  The  founders  of  the 
feast  are  Betty  Oneyma,  Hope 
Clarke,  Robin  Perkins  and 
Dorothy  Polk.  ■ 


April 

16 

E-mail  Efficiency 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Just  in  time  fot  the 
digital  age!  This  class  is  not  a tech- 
nical introduction  to  e-mail  but  a 
primer  on  how  to  make  the  most  of 
this  relatively  new  medium  and  the 
efficiency  and  immediacy  that  it 
puts  at  your  fingertips.  $65.  L 

Time  Management 

1 to  2:30  p.m.  How  can  you  get  the 
most  out  of  the  1 68  hours  in  your 
week?  With  an  understanding  of 
time  management,  your  own 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  the 
right  tools  — planning,  organizing 
and  controlling  — you’ll  achieve 
everything  what’s  important  to  you. 
Free.  L 

17 

Managing  the  Values  of  Care 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Excellence. 
Compassion.  Faith  in  Self  and 
Others.  Social  Responsibility.  Take 
an  in  depth  look  at  each  of  our  val- 
ues and  learn  how  to  incorporate 
them  into  your  everyday  manage- 
ment practices.  Free.  L 

18 

Performance  Improvement 

10  to  11  a.m.  Performance 
improvement  doesn’t  just  happen — 
it  involves  a particular  set  of  tools 
and  principles  that  every  employee 
should  know  about.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Quality  Improvement 
can  tell  you  all  about  it.  Call 
2-5330  to  register. 

Town  Hall  Meetings 

8:30  to  9:30  a.m.;  12:30  to  1:30 
p.m.  Rush  president  and  CEO  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  will  talk  about 
where  Rush  is  and  where  it’s  headed. 
The  8:30  a.m.  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Amour  Academic  Facility, 
room  539,  and  the  12:30  p.m. 
meeting  will  be  held  in  room  540. 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  This  month,  the 
group  follows  Oprah’s  lead,  dis- 
cussing Chris  A.  Bohjalian’s 
Midwives.  To  get  a jump  on  May’s 
book,  rummage  around  for  your  old 
copy  of  To  Kill  a Mockingbird  by 
Harper  Lee.  Free.  W 


Calendar 


22 

Speaking  in  Front  of  People 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Do  you  break  out 
in  a cold  sweat  at  the  thought  of 
making  a presentation?  When  you 
speak,  are  your  hands  working  with 
you  or  just  playing  with  your  keys? 
Speaking  to  groups  is  inevitable,  so 
you  may  as  well  learn  how  to  do  it 
correctly.  $200.  L 

Administrative  Professionals  Day 

8 and  9:30  a.m.  Check  on  the  best 
time  to  attend  — there  are  two 
convenient  searings  — then  join 
your  colleagues  at  this  annual 
breakfast  celebration  in  Room  500. 
Everyone  who  attends  is  eligible  for 
the  big  raffle. 

23 

Avoiding  the  Pitfalls  of  English  Grammar 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Do  you  still  have  a 
few  nagging  questions  or  insecuri- 
ties about  noun-verb  agreement 
and  comma  placement?  Register  for 
this  brush-up  course  with  Rosemary 
Camilleri,  PhD.  Free.  L 

30 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Feedback:  it’s  not 
criticism,  it’s  communication  that 
leads  to  lasting  improvement. 
Master  the  process  and  see  how 
your  team  can  leap  to  new  heights. 
Free.  L 

Writing  for  the  Web 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Learn  the  basics  of 
screen  design,  color  use,  type  size 
and  style,  link  design  and  writing 
for  scannability  and  searchability. 

In  short,  everything  you  need  to 
know  to  keep  fast-clicking  surfers 
glued  to  your  page.  $65.  L 

Occupational  Therapy  Month 

Stop  by  the  table  in  the  cafeteria 
for  a hands-on  introduction  to 
occupational  therapy  services  at 
Rush. 


Ongoing  Courses 

Group  Fitness  for  Health,  Rejuvenation  and 
Self-Esteem 

A variety  of  classes  are  convenient- 
ly offered  at  raoon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the  week  in  994a 
AAC.  For  a monthly  schedule 
arid  class  descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness/aerobics 
or  call  2-2817 

Yoga  at  Work  is  Back 

Join  Yoga  Circle’s  Paul  Fowler  and 
catch  the  yoga  buzz  — strength, 
flexibility  and  mind-body  relax- 
ation — everyone  is  talking  about! 
All  levels  are  welcome  in  this 
eight-week  program  offered  at 
noon  and  5:30  p.m.  in  room  994  of 
the  Armour  Academic  Facility. 

Call  the  Welhaess  Center  at  2-2817 
for  specific  dates.  The  cost  is  only 
$45  — cash,  or  check  made 
payable  to  RPSLMC  — but  you 
must  register  in  advance  at  the 
Wellness  Center. 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human 
Resources.  To  register,  call  2- 
5918  or  go  to 

http://iris.rush.edu/hr,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

W;  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 


Have  a question  for  Rush  leadership? 

Ask  it  in  April 

The  next  Town  Hall  meetings  are  on  April  18. 

When  and  Where:  8:30  - 9:30  a.m.  in  Armour  Academic  Facility  room  539 
12:30  - 1:30  p.m.  in  Armour  540 

Rush  president  and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  will  talk  about  where 
Rush  is  and  where  it’s  headed  — hut  he  really  wants  to  hear  from 
you.  How  do  you  ask  your  questions?  Submit  them  in  advance  with 
the  form  below.  E-mail  them  to  Ask_Rush@Rush.edu.  Or  just  raise 
your  hand  at  the  meeting. 

What’s  on  your  mind? 


Please  return  this  form  to  Anne  O’Reilly,  Philanthropy  and  Communication,  Suite 
250  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building.  You  can  also  drop  this  form  in  the  question  box 
at  either  of  the  Town  Hal  meetings. 


In  Brief 


Making  a home 

People  eome  from  all  over  rhe 
world  tor  the  eare  ottered  at  Rush 
and  the  other  hospitals  in  the 
Illinois  Medical  Pistriet  (IMD). 

Yet  the  tamilies  ot  those  patients 
end  up  sleepint:  in  armchairs,  in 
waiting  rooms  or  in  hotels  they 
can’t  attord.  The  proposed  IMD 
Guest  House  will  otter  nearby 
accommodations  — featuring  pri- 
vate rooms,  kitchens,  shuttle  serv- 
ice to  IMD  hospitals,  even  child 
play  areas  — at  reasonable  rates. 
How  can  you  help  make  this 
essential,  long  overdue  tacility  a 
reality.'’  The  tirst  step  is  learning 
more.  On  May  3,  representatives 
trom  the  IMD  Guest  House 
Foundation  will  he  in  rooms  210- 
1 1 of  the  Rush  cafeteria  with  more 
information,  an  architectural 
model  of  the  house  — and  coffee 
and  donuts.  Stop  by  any  time 
between  7 and  8:30  a.m.  or  2:30 
and  4 p.m.  You  can  also  contact 
the  foundation  at  2-1253  or 
into@imdguesthoLise.org. 


Scan  and  save 

It’s  not  every  day  you  can  save 
$300  — unless  it’s  April  and  you 
work  at  Rush.  All  this  month,  you 
— or  a family  member  or  signifi- 
cant other  — can  get  a Rush 
Heart  Scan,  which  usually  costs 
$395,  for  canly  $98.  Who  should 
get  a heart  scan?  Men  over  40  and 
wcamen  over  50.  Why?  Because  a 
heart  scan  can  detect  coroiaary 
artery  disease,  the  stepping  stone 
to  a heart  attack,  long  before  any 
symptcLms  appear,  giving  you  the 
chance  to  take  charge  of  your 
health  before  something  serious 
happens.  Why  wait?  Call  3-2414 
or  (800)  722-6123  to  schedule 
your  appointment.  Rush  Heart 
Scan  is  located  in  Professional 
Building  1,  suite  025. 

It’s  your  day 

Did  you  start  working  at  Rush  in 
1997?  1987?  Or  maybe  even  1967 
or  1952?  Then  you  should  mark 
May  13  and  14  in  your  calendar. 


It’s  Founders  Day,  when  the 
Medical  Center  thanks  dedicated 
employees  for  years  of  service  and 
bestows  such  annual  honors  as  the 
Employee-of-the  Year  award  and 
the  James  A.  Campbell,  MD, 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  So  if 
you’re  marking  either  your  5th  or 
10th  Rush  anniversary  this  year, 
plan  to  attend  either  the  breakfast 
or  the  afternoon  tea  on  Monday, 
May  14.  Both  the  Founders  Day 
lunch,  for  15-  and  20-year  employ- 
ees, and  the  dinner,  for  employees 
who  have  been  at  Rush  for  25,  30, 
35,  40,  45  years  and  beyond,  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  14.  Look 
for  your  invitation. 

AIDS;  action  and  awareness 

April  8-12,  the  Rush  Student 
Chapter  of  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights,  with  the  help  of  several 
other  student  organizations,  is 
sponsoring  a week  of  Awareness 
and  Action  on  HIV/AIDS. 


Thrc')ughout  the  week,  you  can 
stop  by  the  cafeteria  between 
11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  to  learn 
more  about  the  issues  — and  how 
you  can  get  involved.  There  will 
also  be  two  special  events.  On 
April  9 at  noon  in  Room  540  of 
the  Armour  Academic  Facility, 
there  will  he  a screening  of  a 30- 
minute  preview  version  of  director 
Robert  Bilheimer’s  work-in- 
progress, A Closer  Walk,  the  first 
feature-length  film  covering  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  global 
AIDS  crisis.  Lunch  will  be  served 
and  a discussion  will  follow.  On 
April  10,  at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room 
976  of  the  Armour  Academic 
Lacility,  Susannah  Sirkin,  deputy 
director  of  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights,  will  discuss  the  AIDS  pan- 
demic from  a health  and  human 
rights  perspective.  Refreshments 
will  be  served.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  informational  displays  around 
the  Medical  Center. 
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Service  with  a 
smile  and  more 

by  Jill  Waite 

“Getting  your  work 
well  and  being  nice  all  a!  is 
time  is  sometiines  barde?  th  ; ■ 
seems,”  says  Jane  Grady,  i 
vice  president  ofluHiisii  reTiiTc:; 

On  any  given  day  any  osse  ofack  . 
lose  sight  of  how  lo  lie 
what  it  means  to  the  people 
serve. 

Maybe  we’re  too  focused  on  pro- 
ductivity or  maybe  our  buttons 
have  been  pushed  a little  too  hard 
and  our  patience  is  wearing  thin. 
But  regardless  of  why  we  some- 
times give  curt  answers  or  don’t  see 
that  someone  needs  assistance,  the 
fact  remains:  It  is  everyone’s  job  at 
Rush  to  be  compassionate  and 
considerate 

“The  patient  friendliness  of  this 
institution  has  to  become  more 
and  more  important,”  said  Larry  J. 
Goodman,  MD,  the  day  he  accept- 
ed the  position  of  president  and 
CEO  of  Rush.  Since  then, 
Goodman  has  repeated  that  mes- 
sage time  and  time  again,  and 
Rush’s  “front  doors”  — the  places 
where  patients  are  first  introduced 
to  Rush  — are  heeding  the  call. 

Two  “front  door”  departments, 
patient  access  and  radiology,  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  initiative 
and  retained  the  services  of  Rush’s 
human  resources  department  to 
provide  customer  service  training, 
with  patient  access  beginning  its 


i\ 

sessions  last  fall  and  radiology 
kicking  off  its  program  last  moiath. 
What  these  departments  are  learn- 
ing, or  will  learn,  is  that  even  the 
smallest  acts  — establishing  eye 
contact  while  registering  a patient, 
asking  “how  may  I help  you” 
instead  of  “can  1 help  you,”  and 
telling  people  how  long  they  can 
expect  to  wait  — can  make  a 
patient’s  hospital  experience  a lot 
more  positive. 

As  an  initial  step,  both  departments 
surveyed  staff  and  held  internal 
focus  groups  to  gauge  how  they 
thought  they  were  doing  in  terms  of 
customer  service  and  how  they 
could  do  better.  Human  resources, 
in  turn,  integrated  those  internal 
responses  with  feedback  from 
patient  satisfaction  surveys  to  create 
customized  training  programs. 


“Sometimes  decisions  are  made 
and  employees  don’t  know  why.  By 
starting  with  a survey  and  focus 
groups,  we  got  employee  buy-in 
and  were  able  to  address  their  con- 
cerns and  their  issues  and  combine 
them  with  customer  issues,”  says 
Michael  Ewing,  education  training 
manager  in  patient  access. 

In  the  90-minute  training  sessions 
in  patient  access  — which 
includes  admitting,  outpatient  reg- 
istration, emergency  room  registra- 
tion and  the  business  office  — 
employees  have  focused  on  issues 
such  as  communication,  percep- 
tions, expectations  and  processes. 
Through  role-playing,  discussion 
and  videos,  employees  get  a taste 
of  what  it’s  like  to  be  a patient. 
They  play  out  scenarios  from  hos- 


pital experiences  as  well  as  others 
in  which  they  are  the  customers  — 
like  a visit  to  the  dry  cleaners. 
These  exercises  show  staff  what  it’s 
like  to  be  on  the  other  end  of  a 
frustrating  encounter,  says  Ewing. 
Human  resources  then  gives  tips 
on  how  certain  situations  can  be 
handled  better,  such  as  managing 
patient  expectations  in  a forthright 
manner.  “It  a patient  is  going  to 
have  to  wait,  they  should  be  told,” 
says  Julie  Benesh,  assistant  director 
of  human  resources.  “It’s  always 
better  to  be  up  front  about  time, 
but  often  we  think  it’s  better  to 
put  off  telling  patients  something 
they  don’t  want  to  hear.  In  reality, 
that  usually  just  makes  matters 
worse.” 

But  attitude  adjustments  can’t 
solve  every  problem.  “If  waiting 
times  are  long  or  the  process  is 
cumbersome,”  Benesh  says,  “being 
pleasant  may  help  the  situation, 
hut  that’s  not  going  to  make  up  for 
what’s  causing  the  delay.  We  need 
to  adjust  the  process.” 

Those  bigger  fixes,  which  will 
allow  patients  to  access  care  at 
Rush  more  easily,  are  also  the  focus 
of  the  patient  friendliness  work 
group  that  Goodman  has  organ- 
ized. (For  more  on  all  of  the  work 
groups,  see  p.  3.) 

But  the  interpersonal  lessons  that 
human  resources  is  teaching  can  he 
— and  should  he  — applied 
throughout  the  Medical  Center, 
Benesh  says.  Telephone  courtesy, 
for  example,  is  a huge  focus.  Did 
you  know  that  there  are  four  key 
components  to  answering  your 
phone  at  Rush?  Benesh  says  that 
each  and  every  employee  should 
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Skin  cancer  doesn’t  t;et  the  bad  rap 
It  deser\'es. 

Blame  it  on  the  numbers.  Fewer 
than  10,000  people  are  expected  to 
die  ot  skin  cancer  this  year  — by 
comparison,  breast  cancer  will  kill 
40,000  women  and  lung  cancer 
will  claim  155,000  lives  — and 
some  skin  cancers  have  a tive-year 
survival  rate  between  95  and  99 
percent.  Those  seemingly  reassur- 
ing  numbers  have  led  to  lax  atti- 
tudes about  prevention. 

That’s  why  May,  when  the  sun 
begins  to  reappear  and  clothing 
starts  to  disappear,  is  Skin  Cancer 
Awareness  Month.  And  this  year 
the  annual  reminders  to  cover  up 
anci  slather  on  the  sunscreen  come 
with  an  added  warning:  Melanoma, 
the  most  harmful  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  on  the  rise. 

Clarence  Brown,  Jr.,  MD,  director 
of  dermatologic  surgery  and 
MOHS  micrographic  surgery  at 
Rush,  says  it’s  the  dark  flip  side  of 
better  general  health  and  an 
improved  standard  of  living. 

“We’re  living  longer,  so  each  of  us 
is  spending  several  more  years  in 


Today,  thanks  to  the  remarkable 
advances  made  over  the  last  20 
years,  AIDS  is  treatable  — if  you 
live  in  the  United  States  or  other 
parts  of  the  developed  world.  In 
Africa,  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe, 
however,  AIDS  is  still  a death  sen- 
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the  sun,"  Blown  says.  “Also,  more 
people  can  afford  x'acations  to 
places  like  Hawaii  and  Greece, 
where  they  spend  all  day  in  the 
sun.” 

While  there  are  some  skin  cancer 
risk  factors  — fair  skin  and  family 
history  — that  can’t  he  changed, 
everyone  can  do  something  about 
the  leading  danger:  exposure  to  the 
sun.  That  doesn’t  mean  locking 
yourself  away  in  a dark  room  — 
just  use  sense.  Avoid  long  stays  in 
the  sun  when  ultraviolet  light  is 
most  intense  — between  10  a.m. 
and  3 p.m.  — and  when  you  are 
out  there,  protect  yourself  with 
long-sleeved,  loose-fitting  clothing 
and  a broad-brimmed  hat.  As  for 
sunscreen,  use  one  with  a sun  pro- 
tection factor  (SPE)  of  15  or  more. 
A palm-full  is  recommended,  and 
it  should  he  reapplied  every  two 
hours.  Einally,  keep  an  eye  on  the 
kids.  Severe  sunburns  during  child- 
hood or  adolescence  put  people  at 
increased  risk  for  melanoma. 

While  melanoma  accounts  for  only 
four  percent  of  skin  cancers,  it’s 
responsible  for  almost  80  percent 
of  skin  cancer  deaths. 

“Melanoma  follows  no  rules  or 
guidelines,’’  Brown  says.  “It  can 
spread  at  any  time.’’  Basal  cell  and 
squamous  cell  cancers,  which 


account  fen-  almost  all  other  skin 
cancers,  spread  more  slowly. 

In  all  cases,  catching  the  problem 
early  makes  all  the  difference. 

“With  early  detection,  any  skin 
cancer  is  curable,”  Brown  says. 

The  American  Academy  of 
Dermatology  recommends  annual 
screenings  — by  a dermatolosist. 
“Some  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
skin  simply  aren’t  emphasized  in 
primary-care  training,”  Brown 
explains. 

Once  a month,  you  should  also  get 
cozy  with  a mirror  and  do  a self- 
check.  A family  member  can  help 
with  the  back  and  other  hard-to- 
see  places.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
sores  that  don’t  heal,  moles  that 
change  in  color,  shape  and  size, 
and  bleeding  from  a growth  in  the 
skin. 

Caught  early,  most  skin  cancers 
require  only  minor  surgical  treat- 
ment. If  allowed  to  progress,  how- 
ever, more  invasive  surgery  or  even 
chemotherapy  or  radiation  treat- 
ment could  he  needed.  Scariest  of 
all:  Eive-year  survival  rates  in  cases 
where  a melanoma  has  spread  to 
other  organs  can  plummet  to  less 
than  20  percent. 

“I  can’t  emphasize  this  enough:  If 
you  have  a spot  that  you’re  won- 
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dering  about,  get  it  checked,” 
Brown  says.  “What  winds  up 
killing  somebody  could  have  been 
detected  and  cured  in  half  an 
hour.” 

On  June  26,  from  noon  to  3 p.m., 
Rush  dermatologists  will  offer  free 
skin  cancer  screenings  in  suite  264 
of  Professional  Office  Building  III. 
This  free  screening  is  open  to  all: 
Rush  employees,  visitors  and  patients. 

For  more  information, 
call  (312)  942-2195. 


teiace.  Of  the  40  million  people 
living  with  AIDS  last  year,  more 
than  28  million  of  them  were  in 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  — home  to 
only  10  percent  of  the  world’s  pop- 
ulation, but  70  percent  of  its  AIDS 
cases  and  80  percent  of  AIDS 
deaths.  Physicians  for  Human 
Rights  deputy  director  Susannah 
Sirkin  was  at  Rush  on  April  10  to 
talk  about  what  is  being  done  to 
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change  this,  and  how  those  in 
health  care  can  help.  Her  group’s 
major  focus  is  getting  the  United 
States  to  contribute  $2.5  billion  to 
a global  fund  that  will  allow  for 
the  treatment  and  prevention  not 
just  of  AIDS  but  of  tuberculosis 
and  malaria  as  well.  Sirkin  urged 
those  in  her  audience  to  add  their 
advocacy  to  the  cause.  “There 


hasn’t  been  an  organized  voice 
from  the  health  care  profession 
speaking  out  about  this  problem,” 
she  said.  “We  can  educate  people 
about  this  in  ways  that  no  one  else 
can.”  Por  more  information,  and  to 
sign  the  electronic  call  to  action, 
go  to  www.phrusa.org/campaigns/ 
aids/call. 


In  the  new 


Sharon  Brooks,  admitting’s  own 
“Bubble  Lady,”  was  singled  out  for 
praise  in  the  March  18  Modern 
Healthcare.  That  issue’s 
“Publisher’s  Letter,”  by  Charles 
Lauer,  recounted  a visit  to  Rush  for 
a blood  draw  in  anticipation  of  hip 
replacement  surgery.  “Prior  to  giv- 
ing  blood  1 had  to  register  at  the 
admitting  desk,”  Lauer  begins. 
“Usually  when  1 go  through  that 
bureaucratic  process  1 wind  up 
offended.  Maybe  it’s  the  impersonal 
manner  in  which  1 am  treated. 
Often  there  is  little  eye  contact, 
and  no  reassuring  smile  or  other 
personal  contact  at  a time  when 
you  could  use  it.  But  at  Rush, 
Sharon  not  only  smiled,  she  took 


care  of  me.”  After  completing  his 
paperwork,  Lauer,  like  many  lucky 
Rush  patients,  received  Brooks’ 
version  of  the  red  carpet  treatment: 
a strip  of  stickers  — Lauer’s  read 
“Smiles  are  contagious  — catch 
one!”  — and  a flurry  of  bubbles. 
“Everyone  in  the  admitting  area 
was  smiling,  even  those  who  were 
clearly  there  for  something  far 
more  serious,”  Lauer  observed.  “So 
here’s  to  you,  Sharon  Brooks,  for 
reminding  me  of  the  importance  of 
good  customer  service.” 

A month  later,  in  his  April  22  let- 
ter, Lauer  raved  about  his  hip  sur- 
gery, a new  minimally  invasive  pro- 
cedure performed  by  Richard  Berger,  MD. 


Infectious  disease  specialist  Beverly 
Sha,  MD,  was  quoted  in  a March  3 1 
Chicago  Sun-Times  story  about  the 
HIV  vaccine  studies  under  way  at 
Rush  and  other  centers. 


On  April  1 , MSNBC.com  interviewed 
Sleep  Disorder  Center  director 
Edward  Stepanski,  MD,  about  the  results 
of  a National  Sleep  Foundation 
poll  on  the  sleeping  habits  of 
Americans.  The  poll  says  that  as 
many  as  47  million  people  aren’t 
getting  enough  sleep  — eight  hours 
a night  is  recommended  — to  stay 
alert  the  next  day.  In  addition,  58 
percent  report  at  least  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  insomnia.  These 
include  having  a hard  time  falling 


Rush  leaders  get 
down  to  work 

by  Sean  Carr 

Small  means  fast  and  big  means 
slow  — at  least  that’s  the  conven- 
tional wisdom.  And  by  any  stan- 
dard, Rush  — with  its  8,000 
employees  and  $850  million  annu- 
al budget  — is  most  definitely  big. 

But  Rush  President  and  CEO  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  is  looking  to  chal- 
lenge the  conventional  wisdom. 

“Right  now,  we’re  completing 
some  reorganization  and  other 
changes  to  make  sure  we’re  strong 
going  forward,”  Goodman  said  at 
an  orientation  meeting  with  the 
more  than  30  Rush  leaders 
assigned  to  those  work  groups. 
“This  has  to  be  a concerted  push. 
People  are  enthusiastic.  They  want 
change.  But  they  want  to  know 
that  it’s  going  to  happen  quickly 
— in  a matter  of  months  — and 
that  it’s  going  to  happen  fairly.  It 
can’t  be  managed  by  only  a hand- 
ful of  people.  The  intent  behind 
these  groups  is  to  involve  more  of 
you  in  the  changes  that  will  be 
driving  Rush.” 

Goodman  himself  is  chairing  each 
of  the  nine  groups  (see  box). 


which  began  meeting  in  early 
March,  and  he  has  given  them  a 
clear  overall  mission:  to  keep  all  of 
the  important  projects  at  the 
Medical  Center  — from  improving 
clinical  documentation  to  rework- 
ing the  patient  experience  — on 
budget  and  on  schedule.  To  stay  on 
top  of  all  of  the  work,  the  groups, 
made  up  of  10  to  17  members  each, 
are  meeting  every  two  weeks,  with 
assignments  in  between  meetings. 

Taken  together,  their  work  will 
touch  every  part  of  Rush  — the 
hospital,  the  Institutes,  the  physi- 
cian practices.  Rush  University, 
research  and  each  and  every  non- 
clinical  department.  And  while 
finances  are  an  important  concern 
— Rush  is  moving  from  a projected 
deficit  in  2002  to  a break-even 
budget  in  2003  — they  are  not  the 
only  focus.  One  of  the  work  groups 
will  look  solely  at  the  rules  govern- 
ing Rush’s  various  activities,  from 
educational  accreditation  and 
research  oversight  to  corporate 
compliance  and  the  new  HIPAA 
regulations,  while  another  will  con- 
centrate on  patient  friendliness. 

Goodman  said  the  work  group 
arrangement  offers  two  particular 
advantages:  increased  accountabili- 
ty and  decreased  bureaucracy. 


“It  will  be  hard,  when  you’re  sit- 
ting there  with  10  or  12  of  your 
peers,  and  I’m  there  as  well,  to  say 
that  something  didn’t  happen  and 
not  have  a good  reason  for  it,” 
Goodman  said.  “If  the  group 
decides  that  something  needs  to 
get  done,  then  the  resources  will 
be  made  available.  It’s  not  going 
to  be  like  waiting  to  hear  back 
about  a note  that  you  sent  up 
through  five  levels  of  administra- 
tion. Everyone  will  be  right  there 
at  the  same  table.” 

Goodman  also  said  that  if  a partic- 
ular project  runs  into  unexpected 
problems,  the  group  will  be  respon- 
sible for  figuring  out  how  to  get  it 
hack  on  track.  “Someone  will  have 
to  decide  what  we’re  going  to  do,” 
Goodman  said.  “In  cases  where  the 
group  can’t  come  to  a consensus, 
that  someone  will  he  me. 

“Ultimately,  though,”  Goodman 
adds,  “what  these  work  groups  will 
do  is  increase  the  chances  of  our 
meeting  the  goals  we  set  for  our- 
selves — and  if  they’re  not  going 
to  be  met,  we’re  more  likely  to 
know  it  early  and  do  something 
about  it.” 

Over  time,  as  their  work  is  com- 
pleted, the  groups  will  probably  be 
consolidated  — and,  ultimately, 
shut  down. 


asleep,  waking  several  times  during 
the  night,  waking  up  too  early  and 
not  being  able  to  get  back  to  sleep, 
and  waking  up  feeling  unrefreshed. 
And  to  many,  Stepanski  said,  lack 
of  sleep  can  feel  a lot  like  depres- 
sion. “People  are  taking  antidepres- 
sant medications  in  record  numbers 
in  this  country,  and  maybe  it 
reflects  they  aren’t  getting  enough 
sleep,”  he  said.  “Many  symptoms  of 
sleep  deprivation  are  like  depres- 
sion — fatigue,  low  energy,  sadness.” 

In  the  News  is  a selective  sarnplirig  of 
the  media  coverage  that  Rush  expertise 
in  research,  patient  care  and  health 
care  administration  helps  to  generate 
each  month. 


“That  will  mean  we  accomplished 
what  we  set  out  to  do,”  Goodman 
said.  “We  will  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  Rush’s  growth.” 

Hospital,  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Rush 
System  and  Affiliates 
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Regulatory 

Information  Services  and  Patient- 
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h\  Anile  O'Reilly 

You  may  alrcaely  ha\-e  a new  phone 
in  vour  ottiee  or  department,  with 
new  and  imptawed  wrieemail  — 
and  it  not,  it’s  coming  soon.  By 
tall,  all  ot  Rush  will  he  using  a new 
telephone  and  \’oicemail  system, 
which  will  be  more  reliable  and 
easier  to  use  — and  save  Rush  mih 
lions. 

\K'hy  was  it  necessary  to  install  a 
new  phone  system?  The  old  system 
dated  back  to  1986,  and  is  no 
longer  supported  by  the  vendor. 

“As  the  Medical  Center  has 
grown,  our  telephone  system 
couldn’t  keep  up,”  says  Eric  Breese, 
director  ot  telecommunications. 
Neither  could  the  voicemail  sys- 
tern,  which  was  at  99  percent 
capacity  of  its  disk  space.  That’s 
why  the  “Message  storage  is  nearly 


tull,  please  discard  any  unnecessary 
messages”  recoivling  became  such  a 
headache  tor  users,  and  why  calk 
ers,  trying  to  reach  you  or  your 
\ oicemail,  instead  reached  endless 
music  or  simply  had  the  system 
hang  up  on  them. 

Rush  was  also  losing  $1  million  a 
year  on  a tew  thousand  lines  that 
had  been  indix  idually  installed  by 
Ameritech  within  the  walls  of 
Rush  yet  outside  the  Rush  phone 
system.  This  meant  that,  tor  every 
call  placed  trom  those  lines,  Rush 
was  charged  for  an  outside  call  — 
whether  the  call  went  across  town 
or  across  the  hall.  In  addition  to 
those  savings,  the  new  system  will 
also  make  several  off  campus  loca- 
tions — Oak  Park  Hospital,  Rush’s 
downtown  offices.  Tech  2000  and 
affiliated  physicians’  offices  — part 
of  the  Rush  voicemail  and  five- 
digit  dialing  systems. 

“Sharing  the  same  system  saves 
costs,”  Breese  says.  “And  having 
the  same  telephone  system  at  mul- 
tiple locations  means  that  when 


you  have  to  transfer  a call  within 
Rush,  you  don’t  have  to  pay  to  call 
one  office  or  another.” 

The  new  system  also  otters 
improved  reliability,  flexibility  and 
ease  of  use.  We  all  know  the  pain 
ot  transferring  a call  trom  an  old 
beige  phone  — nearly  hanging  up 
on  the  caller  as  you  click  the 
receiver  and  quickly  punch  in  the 
destination  line.  With  the  new  sys- 
tem, all  you  have  to  do  is  press 
“transfer”  and  dial  the  extension 
you  want  to  reach.  The  new  sys- 
tem also  accepts  faxes,  and  makes 
conference  calls  much  easier  to 
set  up. 

The  backup  emergency  telephones 
are  also  improving.  Emergency 
phones,  which  could  he  plugged 
into  special  orange  jacks  when 
needed,  previously  had  distinct 
numbers.  Those  emergency  num- 
bers will  now  be  the  same  as  the 
regular  departmental  or  unit  num- 
bers, and  the  emergency  phones 
are  permanently  installed. 


Back  on  the  cost-saving  side, 
telecommunications  is  saving  Rush 
$1.5  million  by  doing  all  the  work 
on  its  own,  with  help  trom  volun- 
teers — very  unusual  for  a project 
ot  this  size.  “We  felt  that  we  could 
handle  this  project  better  internal- 
ly,” Breese  says.  “The  key  to  the 
whole  project  are  our  departmental 
coordinators,  who  have  gathered 
the  unique  details  for  each  of  their 
departments  and  helped  ensure  a 
smooth  transition.” 

As  the  conversion  continues, 
telecommunications  will  regularly 
update  employees  and  offer  tips  on 
using  the  new  telephone  and 
voicemail  systems.  If  you  have 
questions,  please  contact  Tele- 
communications at  2-5650  or 
Rush_Telecom@Rush.edu. 

Telecommunications  thanks  everyone 
who  volunteered  to  ivork  oti  the  com 
version  process . Due  to  the  over- 
whelming response , they  don’t  need 
any  more  volunteers  at  this  time.  If 
you’ve  already  volunteered,  however, 
they  may  contact  you  in  the  future. 


With  14,000  phones  to  switch,  this  has  been  a big  job  for  Telecommunications. 

Here’s  a brief  timeline  of  what  they’ve  done  and  what  they’re  planning: 

Last  fall,  telecommunications  helped  each  department  identify  a telecommu- 
nications coordinator  for  the  switch.  These  150  coordinators  act  as  impor- 
tant resources  for  their  departments.  If  your  department  has  not  identified 
one,  contact  telecommunications. 

The  Triangle  Office  Building,  Kidston  House,  the  Annex  Building,  the  Cohn 
Research  Building,  most  of  the  Oak  Park  Professional  Building  and  several 
other  off-campus  locations  have  all  been  converted  to  the  new  telephone 
system.  The  TOB,  Kidston,  the  Annex  and  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute  have  been 
converted  to  the  new  voicemail  system.  Telecommunications  is  currently 
working  on  the  rest  of  the  Professional  Office  Building.  The  dates  for  the 
remainder  of  the  conversions  are  currently  being  scheduled.  Check  with  your 
coordinator  for  your  department's  conversion  date.  The  project  is  scheduled 
to  wrap  up  in  the  fall. 


While  the  new  telecommunications  system  will  provide  several  long-term  bene- 
fits, there  will  be  some  bumps  in  the  road  during  the  conversion.  A temporary 
voicemail  problem  was  recently  identified;  The  two  voicemail  systems  operating 
during  the  conversion  do  not  work  together,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  forward 
messages  between  them.  If  you  forward  to  an  individual  not  on  the  new  system, 
you  will  hear  a message  alerting  you  that  your  message  cannot  be  forwarded.  If 
you  send  a message  to  a distribution  list  that  includes  people  who  are  not  on 
the  new  system,  these  messages  wilt  not  be  delivered,  and  you  will  not  be 
alerted.  To  keep  the  inconvenience  to  a minimum,  telecommunications  will  be 
moving  everyone  to  the  new  voicemail  system  over  the  next  several  weeks,  with 
the  full  telephone  conversion  continuing,  building  by  building,  until  the  fall. 

Another  important  note:  with  the  conversion,  some  telephone  and  fax  numbers  - 
those  with  226,  421,  491,  829,  666,  733  or  738  prefixes,  to  name  a few  - 
may  be  changing.  Keep  this  in  mind  as  you  order  new  stationery  or  give  out  any 
numbers. 


Most  days,  you  can  find  occupa- 
tional therapists  throughout  the 
Medical  Center  — “Prom  pedi- 
atrics to  geriatrics,”  says  Cynthia 
Baldwin,  OTR/L,  OT  clinical 
SLipervusor  in  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  — hut  on 
April  26  you  could  find  many  of 
them  gathered  for  a special  lunch 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Armour 


Academic  Pacility.  April  was 
Occupational  Therapy  Month, 
when  hospitals  around  the  country 
recognized  everything  that  occupa- 
tional therapists  do  to  help 
patients  regain  the  life  skills  they 
need  to  return  to  independent  liv- 
ing. On  April  30,  Rush’s  OTs  also 
gave  a hands-on  demonstration  in 
the  cafeteria  ot  all  that  they  do  for 
patients. 


They  give  and  give 
and  give 

From  five  years  to  40,  from  125 
hours  to  17,000,  Rush  volunteers 
just  keep  on  giving.  On  Aptil  23, 
at  the  Volunteer  Appreciation  Day 
festivities  in  Room  500,  Rush  said 
thanks  and  tallied  up  the  impres- 
sive  and  inspiring  totals.  Arleen 


Teichen  and  Mary  Martin  topped 
the  day’s  honorees,  with  40  years 
and  17,000  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
ice  respectively.  Also  recognized, 
along  with  all  500  ot  Rush’s  volun- 
teers,  were  Vera  Collins,  far  right,  a 
volunteer  since  1967,  and  Rush 
employee  Susan  Stathos,  who  has 
been  translating  for  Rush’s 
Spanish'speaking  patients  for  25 
anos.  ■ 


How  low  can  they 
go-go-go? 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Chicago  is  famous  for  its  gooey 
deep  dish  pizza,  succulent  steaks 
and  decadent  cheesecake  — and 
those  are  just  three  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Windy  City  was  recently 
rated  the  second-fattest  city  in 
America. 

But  while  Chicago  is  losing  the 
battle  of  the  bulge,  a group  of  Rush 
employees  is  shrinking  faster  than  a 
100-percent  cotton  t-shirt  in  hot 
water.  In  the  last  eight  months,  1 5 
members  of  the  labor  and  delivery 
department  have  collectively  lost 
more  than  200  pounds  — and 
they’re  still  shedding  weight. 

The  diverse  group  of  physicians, 
nurses,  obstetrics  technicians  and 
environmental  services  staff  calls 
itself  the  “How  Low  Can  You  Go? 
Club.”  Their  goal  is  to  get  — and 
stay  — healthy.  “It’s  about  taking 
care  of  ourselves,"  says  clinical 
nurse  coordinator  Denise  Banton, 
RN,  the  unofficial  ringleader  of  the 
club.  “We’ve  always  provided 
excellent  care  for  our  patients  and 
their  families,  however  we  felt 


maybe  we  weren’t  always  taking 
good  care  of  ourselves,  doing  the 
things  to  keep  our  own  bodies  fit 
and  healthy.’’ 

But  if  they  weren’t  before,  they  are 
now.  Each  person  has  his  or  her 
own  individualized  plan.  Some  go 
to  Weight  Watchers,  while  others 
plan  their  own  diets  or  have  elimi- 
nated certain  fatty  foods  from  their 
menus.  Some  are  taking  aerobics  or 
yoga  or  working  out  with  a person- 
al trainer,  and  others  are  engaging 
in  more  exotic  physical  activities, 
such  as  belly  dancing. 

Regardless  of  how  they  are  slim- 
ming down,  they  are  doing  it  suc- 
cessfully, having  fun  with  it  and 
helping  each  other  out  along  the 
way.  They  have  monthly  potluck 
meals,  where  each  person  brings  a 
low-cal,  low-fat  dish  to  share.  They 
trade  healthful  recipes.  They  take 
walks  together  during  lunch  breaks 
and  exchange  encouraging  e-mails. 
They  even  hold  impromptu  meet- 
ings to  see  how  everyone  is  doing. 

“We’re  really  enthusiastic  and  sup- 
portive of  one  another,  which 
keeps  us  all  motivated,”  says 
Banton,  who  has  lost  more  than  40 
pounds  since  last  November. 
“Dieting  is  hard  to  do  on  your  own. 


It’s  a lot  easier  when  you  have  a 
group  of  other  dieters  helping  you 
stick  with  it.” 

The  group  keeps  track  of  collective 
weight  loss,  rather  than  focusing  on 
how  much  each  individual  loses. 
Every  Monday  morning,  partici- 
pants e-mail  their  weight  loss  — or 
gain  — to  Tina  Mingo,  RN,  who 
adds  up  the  total  number  of  pounds 
lost  and  posts  it  on  a bulletin 
board.  This  way,  everyone  can  see 
how  the  group  is  doing  without 
singling  out  those  who  might  slip 


and  gain  a pound  or  two.  “You 
already  feel  bad  when  you  gain 
weight,  and  we  want  this  to  be  a 
feel-good  thing,  so  we  choose  to 
focus  on  the  positive,”  Banton  says. 
“There  will  always  be  times  — 
such  as  holidays  or  special  occa- 
sions — when  you  slip  up.  But  we 
want  everyone  to  know  that  it’s 
okay  to  slip  as  long  as  you  get  right 
hack  on  track,  because  this  isn’t  a 
short-term  diet,  it’s  a life  change. 
We  don’t  just  want  to  lose  the 
weight,  we  want  to  keep  it  off  for 
good.” 


The  May/June  2002  issue  of  AARP 
Modern  Maturity,  a publication  for 
people  age  50  and  older,  includes 
its  rankings  of  the  nation's  leading 
metropolitan  hospitals,  and  Rush  is 
seated  near  the  top  at  number  1 1 
on  the  list.  The  ranking  criteria 


included  reputation  among  physi- 
cians, mortality  rates.  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation 
of  Healthcare  Organizations  scores 
and  the  range  of  training  programs 
offered  at  the  institution. 

“Choosing  a hospital  that  will 
meet  your  needs  during  a health 


crisis  can  be  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  of  your  life,” 
said  AARB  Modern  Maturity’s  edi- 
torial director,  Hugh  Delehanty, 
explaining  the  reasoning  behind 
the  survey.  “We  wanted  to  provide 
consumers  with  reliable,  unbiased 
information  that  will  improve 
their  ability  to  make  these  deci- 


sions. Not  all  hospitals  are  created 
equal,  and  when  you  need  one, 
it’s  good  to  know  which  are  the 
standard  bearers  in  safety  and 
innovation.” 


Ar  rho  March  7 quaiterly  awards 
luncheon,  Rush  president  and 
CEO  Larrv  Coodman,  MP,  told 
rhe  nonrinees  a story  about  cus- 
tomer serx’ice.  The  setting  was  a 
hotel  room  in  Philadelphia,  the 
time  1 aan.  Goodman  was  finish- 
mg  a report,  and  really,  really  need- 
ed some  coffee.  But  when  he 
dialed  room  serxace,  the  phone  just 
rang  and  rang  and  rang.  Then,  just 
as  his  slow  burn  was  bubbling  over 
into  real  anger,  a woman  picked 
up.  “The  first  words  out  of  her 
mouth  were  ‘Mr.  Goodman,  I am 
so  sorry  it  took  me  so  long  to  get 
to  the  phone.’  I was  completely 
disarmed,”  Goodman  said.  “All  it 
took  was  someone  who  understood 
that  there  was  a human  being  on 
the  other  end  of  the  phone  and  my 
anger  evaporated.”  He  then 
brought  his  story  back  home:  “No 
one  laeeds  to  feel  sorry  for  me  in 
my  hotel  room.  But  out  patients, 
who  are  sometimes  understandably 
nervous,  really  depeiad  on  us.  Your 
being  in  this  room  means  that 
when  it  really  mattered,  you  were 
there  for  someone.” 


Telecommunications 

This  quarter’s  top  team  comes  with 
a unique  pedigree;  their  nomina- 
tor, Nina  Harmon,  is  a member  of 
the  2001  team  of  the  yeat  from  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute.  Harmon 
knows  quality,  and  she  sees  it  in 
telecommunications.  “This  team 
services  the  entire  Medical 
Center,”  Harmon  says,  including 
the  170-plus  phones  she’s  responsi- 
ble for.  “Yet  I am  consistently 
amazed  at  the  attention  I receive. 


answer  the  phone  with  the  follow- 
ing: a greeting,  such  as  “Good 
morning”;  their  name;  their 
department’s  name;  and  the  ques- 
tion “How  may  I help  you?” 


Each  time  1 have  placed  a call 
report  ing  a problem,  1 have 
recei\'ed  a response  within  24 
bouts  — and  on  many  occasions 
before  rhe  end  of  the  business  day.” 
1 ler  kudos  are  shared  by  techni- 


James  Maul 


cians  Johri  Clark  and  Louie 
Cochico,  technicians  manager  Lou 
Ruiz  and  communications  special- 
ists Veronica  Lopez  and  Carol 
Russo.  Also  laominated:  Robert 
Narowski,  Kathryn  Petrovic  and 
Andrew  Wilson,  psychiatric  servic- 
es; Patricia  Arnoiae,  Elise  Matuch, 
Patricia  Piasecki  and  Walter 
Virkus,  MD,  orthopedic  oiacology; 
and  the  entire  adult  critical  care 
RN  staff  on  8 North. 


Carol  Stege’s  family  established 
this  award  to  thank  the  medical 
center  eiagineering  and  environ- 
mental services  employees  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  her 
comfortable  during  her  stay  at 
Rush.  Created  in  1979,  the  Stege 


Valencia  Auterberry 


Award  is  the  oldest  employee 
honor  at  Rush.  It’s  been  around 
longer,  in  fact,  than  lead  painter 
James  Maul,  the  2 2 -year  veteran 
who  is  this  quarter’s  Stege  recipi- 
ent in  medical  center  engineering, 
honored  for  the  work  he  does  to 
keep  patient  rooms  looking  their 
best.  Environmental  services’ 
Valencia  Auterberry  is  a past 
employee-of-the-quarter  nominee, 
and  while  helping  a patient  make 
a phone  call  or  fill  out  a menu  may 
not  he  in  her  job  description,  it’s 
always  her  pleasure. 


Irene  Izquiredo 

If  Izquiredo,  administrative  manag- 
er in  quality  improvement,  were  a 
film  director,  she  would  be  in  high 
demand:  She  always  brings  her 
work  in  under  budget  and  ahead  of 
schedule.  And  like  a good  director, 
she  keeps  her  large  cast  — in  qual- 


Irene  Izquiredo 


ity  improvement  and  on  the  opeta- 
tional  policy  and  procedure  com- 
mittee — happy  with  clear  com- 
munications and  by  demonstrating, 
through  her  own  actions,  that  she 
would  never  ask  anyone  to  do  a 
job  that  she  isn’t  willing  to  do  her- 
self. Also  nominated:  Lehala 
Dowlatshahi. 


Rebecca  Kemp,  RN 

Is  there  anything  Kemp,  a nurse  in 


specialty  pediatrics,  can’t  do? 
Apparently  not.  She  is  knowledge- 
able and  flexible  enough  to  help 
any  of  22  doctors  across  almost  as 
many  sub-specialties,  including 
endocrinology,  infectious  diseases, 
nephrology  and  neurology.  Yet 


Rebecca  Kemp,  RN 


having  all  of  that  technical  skill 
doesn’t  get  in  the  way  of  making 
her  young  patients  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  “Rebecca  helps  kids  to 
understand  their  illness  at  their 
level,”  says  pediatrics  administra- 
tive manager  Marcia  Watkins. 
“She  listens  with  a caring  heart 
and  works  just  as  hard  to  meet  her 
patients’  emotional  needs  as  she 
does  to  meet  theit  medical  needs.” 
Also  nominated:  Mary  Ann 
Donahue,  Anita  Eatly,  Preston 
Fairchild,  Ann  Jankiewicz, 
LeTonya  King,  Alice  Marezuk, 
James  Robinson  and  Fay  Stanley. 


Rush’s  newest  awatd  Jionors 
employees  who  have  been  men- 
tioned two  or  more  times  in  posi- 
tive patient  satisfaction  surveys. 
Here’s  who  gave  Rush  that  added 
glow  last  quarter:  Regina  Barden, 
RN,  BSN,  orthopedics;  Yolanda 
Fields,  food  and  nutrition;  Jennifer 
Gideon,  physical  therapy;  Hetty 
Inner,  religion,  health  and  human 
values;  Anita  Putnam,  occupation- 
al therapy;  James  Sims,  hospital 
transport;  and  Sarah  Sullivan, 
LSW,  utilization  management. 


answeted  may  seem  insignificant  to 
some,  hut  a phone  conversation  is 
just  one  of  a series  of  experiences  a 
patient  has  at  Rush.  And  the  more 
positive  experiences  a patient  has, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  entrust 
their  future  health  care  needs  to 
Rush.  And  how  will  we  know  if 


their  experiences  are  positive? 
Surveys  sent  out  by  individual 
departments  as  well  as  patient 
satisfaction  surveys  wiU  be  key 
indicators,  but  nothing  beats  an 
old  fashioned  “thank  you”  as  a sign 
that  we’re  on  the  right  track. 


Would  your  department  like  to  take 
advantage  of  human  resources’ 
customer  service  training? 
Contact  Julie  Benesh  at  2-8004 
or  julie_benesh@rush.edu. 


The  way  in  which  a phone  is 


Spa  Sessions:  The  30-Minute  Act  of  Self- 
Preservation 

11:15  to  11:45  a.m.,  12:15  to  12:45 
p.m.  and  1:15  to  1:45  a.m.  Take  a 
break,  refresh  and  rejuvenate.  Let 
yourself  he  guided  through  creative 
activities  to  soothe  your  body, 
mind  and  spirit.  Tea  and  refresh' 
ments  provided.  All  sessions  and 
materials  are  a gift  to  employees. 

To  reserve  your  pillow  space,  con- 
tact Vanessa  Kane,  creator  of  Spa 
Sessions,  at  2-2817.  Free. 

Attendance  Policies  and  Procedures 

10  to  11:30  a.m.  Do  you  know 
which  human  resources  policies 
and  procedures  deal  with  atten- 
dance issues?  The  specifics  of  the 
Family  Medical  Leave  Act  and 
Rush’s  leave  of  absence  policy? 
Bring  your  manual  and  your  ques- 
tions to  this  attendance-policy 
primer.  This  is  the  first  course  in 
the  Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program  (see  In  Brief).  Free. 

CORE  Center  Meditation  Garden  Reception 

5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Everyone  at  the 
Medical  Center  is  invited  to  a spe- 
cial reception  at  which  the  CORE 
Center’s  meditation  garden  will  be 
dedicated  in  memory  of  Ron  Sable, 
MD  — activist,  advocate  and 
founder  of  HIV  Services  at  Cook 
County  Hospital.  The  CORE 
Center,  2020  W.  Harrison  Street,  is 
a joint  venture  between  Rush  and 
the  Cook  County  Board  of  Health 
that  provides  a comprehensive 
range  of  outpatient  care  to  individ- 
uals and  families  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 


Productivity  for  Palm  Users 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Using  proven  time 
management  and  productivity 
techniques,  this  interactive  session 
includes  practical,  hands-on,  step- 
by-step  instructions  — and  practice 
— that  will  help  you  get  the  most 
out  of  your  palm-based  computer. 
$210. 


Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  Love  to  read?  Get 
your  co-workers  together  this 
month  to  read  Harper  Lee’s  To  Kill 
a Mockingbird  and  then  join  the 
club  for  a casual  discussion  of  the 
hook  all  of  Chicago  read  in  2001. 
Free. 


How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and  Influence  Others 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Before  you  can 
motivate  others,  you  have  to  know 
yourself  and  understand  all  the 
ways  you  interact  with  different 
personalities.  Learn  this  and  how 
to  he  a positive  role  model,  and 
every  relationship  can  he  win-win. 
Free. 


The  Hiring  and  Selection  Process 

1 to  3:30  p.m.  If  you  do  it  right, 
you’ll  he  amazed  at  how  smooth 
and  easy  the  hiring  process  can  he. 
From  recruitment  to  departmental 
orientation,  this  workshop  will 
explain  how  to  add  the  right  peo- 
ple to  your  department.  Learn  who 
to  look  for,  what  to  look  for  and 
the  warning  signs  to  be  aware  of 
when  building  on  your  current 
staff.  Free. 


OmniBuyer 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  We  can  buy  supplies 
online!  Learn  how  to  access  the 
internet  to  log  in  to  Rush’s 
BuySite,  create  requisitions  for 
many  standard  items,  request  sup- 
plier direct  items  and  special  items, 
submit  requisitions  and  receive 
your  order  before  your  coworkers 
can  even  get  their  purchase  requisi- 
tions signed!  Free. 


Resource  Conservation,  or  How  to  Do  More  With 
Less 

9 to  11  a.m.  Resources  tight? 

Rush’s  fourth  Value  of  Care 
reminds  us  that  we  need  to  strive 
to  use  resources  as  efficiently  and 
effectively  as  possible.  Network 
with  other  managers  and  learn  the 
methods  that  will  have  you  and 
your  staff  working  more  efficiently 
than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
Free. 


May  29 

Hiring  People 
With  Disabilities 

People  with  disabilities  repre- 
sent the  largest  — and  most 
powerful  — part  of  the 
untapped  labor  pool.  Why? 
Because  many  managers  are 
afraid  of  the  costly  accommo- 
dations they  think  will  have  to 
be  made  for  a disabled  employ- 
ee. Come  hear  how  easy  it  is 
from  Rush  managers  who  have 
already  done  it  and  learn  how 
to  connect  with  this  growing 
pool  of  candidates. 

1 to  3 p.m.  Free. 


Lotus  Notes  5.0  — Next  (Advanced) 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  You’ll  be  amazed 
what  Lotus  Notes  can  do  for  you 
when  you  really  dig  into  the  pro- 
gram. E-paging,  e-faxing  and 
archiving  are  only  the  beginning. 
Learn  to  harness  the  power.  Eree. 


Group  Fitness  for  Health,  Rejuvenation  and 
Self-Esteem 

A variety  of  classes  are  convenient- 
ly offered  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the  week  in  994a 
AAC.  For  a monthly  schedule 
and  class  descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness/aerohics 
or  call  2-2817 

Yoga  at  Work  is  Back 

Join  Yoga  Circle’s  Paul  Fowler  and 
catch  the  yoga  buzz  — strength, 
flexibility  and  mind-body  relax- 
ation — everyone  is  talking  about! 
All  levels  are  welcome  in  this 
eight-week  program  offered  at 
noon  and  5:30  p.m.  in  room  994  of 
the  Armour  Academic  Facility. 

Call  the  Wellness  Center  at  2-2817 
for  specific  dates.  The  cost  is  only 
$45  — cash,  or  check  made 
payable  to  RPSLMC  — hut  you 
must  register  in  advance  at  the 
Wellness  Center. 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  or  a : 

These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human 
Resources.  To  register,  call  2- 
5918  or  go  to 

http://iris.rush.edu/hr,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 

Make  That  Mouse  Dance 

What  can  you  do  with  computers 
today,  including  the  one  sitting 
right  there  on  your  desk?  Just  about 
anything,  from  creating  spread- 
sheets and  powerful  databases  to 
laying  out  newsletters  and  creating 
professional  presentations.  Where 
can  you  learn  how  to  do  all  this? 
Right  here  at  Rush,  where  several 
training  courses,  for  almost  any 
PC-based  application,  are  offered 
every  month,  and  they’re  all  LEAP 
eligible.  If  you  and  your  computer 
have  only  just  met,  or  aren’t  yet  on 
completely  friendly  terms,  try 
“How  to  Mouse”  or  a basic 
Windows  course.  Then  step  up  to  a 
class  in  Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint 
or  Access.  Ready  to  put  your  skills 
to  the  test?  Take  a prep  class  for 
the  Microsoft  Office  User 
Specialist  certification  exam.  For 
more  information  and  a complete 
schedule  of  classes,  look  for 
brochures  in  NeivsRoimds  bins  and 
elsewhere  around  the  Medical  cen- 
ter, or  take  the  Rush  Intranet  to 
Human  Resources  and  click 
“Training.”  And  remember:  any 
computer  applications  course  can 
be  customized  to  fit  the  needs  of 
your  department. 


O\  or  rho  last  tow  months,  wc’\  e 
all  cotton  usod  to  tho  oonstruotion 
work  ourrontly  takinc  plaoo 
bonoarh  tho  Bluo  Lino  traoks  that 
run  through  Rush.  But  that  doosn’t 
moan  wo  oan  stop  watohing  our 
stop.  In  addition  to  nor  dri\  ing 
through  or  parking  in  tho  alley 
south  ot  Harrison,  people  need  to 
a\  Old  walking  in  tho  alley  while 
work  IS  in  progress.  That’s  heavy 
equipment  in  there,  and  it  can  be 
hazardous  e\’en  with  a hard  hat. 
E\’eryone’s  safety  is  important,  and 
everyone’s  cooperation  is  appreci- 
ated. It  you  have  any  comments  or 
suggestions  about  the  construction, 
please  call  Greg  Kozlik  in  medical 
center  engineering  at  2-5883. 


Starting  May  6,  you  can  find  the 
clinical  offices  of  gastroenterology, 
hepatology  and  nutrition  once 


located  in  suite  33B  in  Professional 
Office  Building  11  in  their  new 
temporary  home:  Professional 
Office  Building  111,  suite  352. 

Their  new  permanent  space,  in 
suites  206-7,  is  expected  to  he 
ready  in  about  a year. 


Now  you  can  get  a master’s  degree 
in  Health  Systems  Management  at 
Rush  University  in  the  evening 
and  receive  LEAP  assistance  to 
pay  for  it!  Health  Systems 
Management  (HSM)  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  fall  2002  debut  of  its 
evening  section.  HSM's  program 
— one  of  only  two  in  Illinois  — is 
fully  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  on  Education  for 
Health  Services  Administration, 
and  U.S.  News  & World  Report  has 
rated  it  one  of  the  top  health 
administration  programs  in  the 
country.  HSM  has  an  excellent  job 


placement  rate,  and  its  graduates 
have  entered  the  fields  of  insur- 
ance, managed  care  and  informa- 
tion technology  as  hospital  admin- 
istrators, physician  practice  man- 
agers and  health  care  consultants. 
Eor  more  information  about  HSM 
at  Rush,  go  to  www.rushu.rush.edu/ 
hsm  or  contact  program  manager 
Mary  Odwazny  at 
Mary_C_Odwazny@rush.edu 
or  (312)  942-5402. 


The  new  Attendance  Issues 
Certificate  Program  will  prepare 
Rush  managers  to  handle  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  in  any 
workplace.  Learn  about  policies 
related  to  attendance  issues,  how 
to  create  your  own  departmental 
policies,  how  to  use  the  time  and 
attendance  system  effectively,  how 
to  respond  to  availability  issues 
with  your  employees  and  how  to 


create  a high  atttendance  work- 
place. Register  for  each  of  the 
courses  separately,  or  earn  the  cer- 
tificate by  attending  all  five.  The 
first  course  in  this  free  series  is 
“Attendance  Policies  and 
Procedures”  on  May  8.  See  the  cal- 
endar on  p.  7 for  more  information. 


Warm  and  sunny  days  are  return- 
ing, and  with  them  the  inclination 
to  take  a pleasant  lunchtime  stroll. 
Prom  May  26  to  June  1,  you  can 
direct  your  feet  toward  Jaxx  Bistro 
and  Lounge,  in  the  Hyatt  at 
University  Village,  625  South 
Ashland  Avenue,  where  it’s  Rush 
Appreciation  Week.  Just  show 
your  Rush  ID  and  enjoy  10  percent 
off  all  food  and  drink.  Eor  those 
who  don’t  need  any  help  working 
up  an  appetite,  there’s  also  free 
parking  while  you  dine. 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
Office  of  Philanthropy  and  Communication 
1653  West  Congress  Parkway,  Chicago,  IL  60612 
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Gulp!  Manager  of  the  year  Irene  Izejuierdo  gets  the  surprise  of  the  year. 


Founders  Day 
2002:  expect  the 
unexpected 

by  Sean  Carr 

Bonus  prizesJhe  last-minute  addi- 
tion of  a new  award.A  surprise  tie 
for  the  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award. 
This  year  it  was  Founders  Day  with- 
out a net. 

“We  have  a program  for  today’s 
activities.  We’re  just  not  paying  a 
lot  of  attention  to  it,’’  said  Jane 
Grady,  PhD,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  human  resources,  who  on 
May  14  emceed  both  the  lunch  for 
employees  celebrating  15  and  20 
years  at  Rush  and  the  dinner  hon- 
oring employees  with  25,  30,  35, 

40  and  45  years  of  service. 

The  first  break  with  the  program 
— and  tradition  — came  when 
Grady  invited  Rebecca  Dowling, 
associate  vice  president  of  patient 
and  administrative  support  servic- 
es, up  to  the  podium  during  lunch. 
Dowling  had  a story  to  share. 

It  was  5:15  on  a Friday  evening  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  like  hundreds 
of  other  employees  Dowling  was 
making  her  way  toward  the  park- 
ing garage  and  the  weekend.  “But 
then  I saw,  swimming  against  the 
stream,  a bouquet  of  balloons,” 
Dowling  said. 

Those  balloons,  it  turned  out, 
belonged  to  clinical  nutrition  stu- 
dent Amanda  Holliday,  who  was 
on  her  way  to  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center,  where  she 
often  has  dinner  with  a 91 -year-old 
resident. 

“The  balloons  really  brighten  up 
his  room,”  Holliday  explained  as 
she  headed  off  for  dinner. 


Dowling,  when  she  got  to  her  car, 
immediately  phoned  Grady.  “We 
need  a new  award,”  she  said. 

“We’ve  needed  an  award  that  Rush 
employees  could,  when  they  saw 
somebody  do  something  really 
amazing,  just  turn  around  and  give 
to  that  person  the  very  next  day,” 
Grady  said  at  Founders  Day. 

The  turnaround  wasn’t  quite  that 
quick,  but  Holliday  was  definitely 
surprised  when  Dowling  presented 
her  with  the  first-ever  Wow 
Award.  Stay  tuned  for  details  on 
how  you  can  surprise  someone  who 
has  wowed  you. 

Best  of  the  best 

Things  seemed  to  get  back  on  a 
more  traditional  track  with  the 
next  set  of  awards,  but  president 
and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD, 
had  more  surprises  in  store:  For  the 
next  year,  two  of  the  day’s  winners 
would  be  sharing  his  reserved  park- 
ing space  in  the  Rush  garage. 

Half  of  that  parking  upgrade  went 
to  manager  of  the  year  Irene 
Izquierdo,  administrative  manager 
of  quality  improvement.  Izquierdo’s 


job  title  describes  only  half  of  her 
job  — the  part  she  spends  oversee- 
ing the  support  functions  in  quali- 
ty improvement.  She  also  has  her 
hands  full  making  sure  everything 
runs  smoothly  for  the  busy  opera- 
tional policy  and  procedure  com- 
mittee chaired  by  Deborah 
Gardiner,  who  co-nominated 
Izquierdo  with  quality  improve- 
ment director  Marcia  Hargreaves. 
The  pair  also  teamed  up  to  con- 
gratulate Izquierdo  on  her  award. 
“That’s  the  nice  thing  about  hav- 
ing two  bosses,”  Grady  comment- 
ed. “You  get  twice  as  many  hugs.” 

Laying  claim  to  the  other  six 
months  of  deluxe  parking  was 
employee  of  the  year  Benita 
Strong,  PCT,  of  medical-surgical 
nursing.  Strong  was  honored  for, 
among  other  things,  the  kindness 
she  showed  to  a homeless  patient 
whose  clothes  were  lost  during  a 
transfer  to  another  unit.  Strong 
took  it  upon  herself  to  buy  him 
several  sets  of  new  clothing  and  a 
new  pair  of  boots.  “ ‘She  went  over 
and  above  any  duty  as  a health 
care  worker  by  giving  this  patient 
care,  love  and  a fresh  start,’  ” said 


Sheri  Marker,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  human  resources,  reading 
from  Strong’s  nomination.  “ ‘Her 
dedication  and  compassion  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  everyone 
in  health  care  to  emulate.’  ” 

And  a parking  space  isn’t  the  only 
thing  Strong  will  be  sharing  this 
year.  She  was  also  co-recipient, 
along  with  Alice  Ketchem,  a men- 
tal health  worker  on  8 South  in 
the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center,  of  the  Linnie  B.  Hath  in 
Scholarship,  which  offers  financial 
assistance  to  Rush  employees  pur- 
suing their  RNs. 

No  parking  perks  came  with  the 
Team-of'the-Year  Award,  but  the 
psychiatry  services  group  from  the 
Rush  Day  School  wasn’t  complain- 
ing. They  had  already  received 
their  special  gift.  Regular  readers  of 
NeivsRounds  will  recall  that,  after 
Sept.  11,  this  team  helped  their 
students  patch  together  a colorful 
quilt  to  send  to  a school  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  an  activity  that 
gave  their  own  kids  the  chance  to 
express  their  feelings  about  what 
had  happened  while  letting  the 
students  in  New  York  know  that 
people  across  the  country  were 
thinking  of  them.  In  February  the 
kids  of  the  Rush  Day  School 
received  an  answer  quilt  from  their 
new  friends  in  New  York  — which 
should  look  just  great  hanging 
next  to  that  Team-of-the-Year 
plaque. 

The  last  honor  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  Patient  Satisfaction  Star- 
of-Stars  Award,  which  went  to 
Karen  James  of  the  Rush  Center 
for  Advanced  Reproductive  Care. 
James  has  a great  job:  She  helps 
people  have  children.  And  judging 
by  what  those  people  say  about 
James,  she  is  very  good  at  her  job. 
Over  the  last  year,  18  patients  sin- 
gled her  out  for  praise  in  their 
evaluations.  Marcia  Hargreaves 

(continued  on  page  12) 


riu'  ti'lKnvini;  omplovi'i's  wi'ic  honoroil  tor  years  ol  service  at 
HounJers  Pav  this  year.  It  voiir  name  is  listed  incorrectly,  or  omitted, 
we  apoK';^i:e  and  kindly  ask  that  you  contact  Ncu’sRonruls  at  2-3654 
or  scan  carr«.'hush.edu  and  report  the  error  so  that  we  may  correct  it 
in  the  tuture. 


45  YEARS 

k'arolvn  1 lelt 

40  YEARS 

Anatoly  Be;koro\  ainy,  PhD 

john  Brown 

Robert  Good 

Barbara  Harris 

Leroy  Ir\’in 

Susanne  Liles 


35  YEARS 

Ethel  Arnold 
Pamela  Berda 
James  Blair 
Annie  Blaiad 
Ida  Brines 
Berry  Carr 
Michael  Coleman 
Dale  Gumbo 
Alexander  Doolas,  MD 


\\'7io  says  Mother's  Day  ends  with  brunch^  Susanne  Liles,  left,  celelvated  her 
-fL'th  year  at  Rush  with  mom  Sue  Bramer. 


Middle  matt:  Forty-year  employee  Leroy  Irvin,  center,  withjim  Frankenhach 
auii  Avery  Miller. 
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Annie  Bell 
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Rosie  Brown 
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Christine  Wilcher 
Maria  Zajac 

25  YEARS 

Carmelita  Angeles 
Alfred  Ayala 
Anthony  Bell 
Beverly  Burge 
Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD 
Paul  Carvey,  PhD 
Reneta  Chwalisz 
Jesse  Cisneros 


Hope  Clarke 
James  Cox 
Linda  Curry 
Daryl  D' Amato 
Mira  Davis 
Dolores  Dixon 
Diane  Downs 
Karen  Eberhardt 
Lolita  Espanol 
Ann  Espinosa 
Michael  Ewing 
Carol  Ferdon 
Peter  Fink,  MD 
Charles  Flanagan 
Christine  Frank 
Judy  Friedrichs,  MS,  RN 
Diane  Genaze 
Christopher  Goetz,  MD 
Pamela  Hagen 
Rollyander  Hall 
Marcia  Hargreaves,  MS 
Cheryl  Harris 
Sara  Hasson 
Betty  Haywood 
Joan  Himher 
Delores  Houston 
Jerriann  Husak 
Lance  Irby 
Judith  Jaglin 
David  Kang,  MD 
Kevin  Kissane 
David  Klodd,  PhD 
Norene  Lanuti-Shader 
Vincent  Livery 
Dolores  Lopez 
Priscilla  Lynch,  MS,  RN 
Margaret  Markosek 
Clare  Mason 

Margaret  McLaughlin,  MD 

Minnie  McMath 

Antonio  Mendez 

Delores  Miller 

Ronald  Nemecek 

Maris  Nora,  PhD 

Louise  O'Neill 

Richard  Odwazny 

Rolando  Pagsisihan 

Randolph  Portlock 

Judith  Ranallo 

Susan  Rozek 

Jan  Schmidt 

Catherine  Shed 

Diane  Sowa 

Helen  Suzuki 

Wanda  Varnadoe 

Ushanalini  Vasan,  MD 

Maria  Vasquez 

Mary  Warfield 

Alan  Weinstein,  PharmD 

Movita  White 

Annie  Williams 

Lou  Williams 

Ray  Williams 


Elissa  Ray  shoivs  off  her  35'jear  style  and  smile. 


20  YEARS 

Mary  Allyson 

Carolyn  Anderson 

Mattie  Anderson 

Tharrie  Armstrong 

Margaret  Augustine 

Alegria  Bacerdo 

Jeannine  Beckett  Sparks 

Cynthia  Bell 

Judy  Beverly 

Roslyn  Brown 

Linda  Buch 

Christie  Cannon 

Idella  Carr 

Richard  Casey 

Sharon  Chestnut 

Eddie  Collins 

Nancy  Rettinger  Connolly 

Barbara  Covert 

Margarita  Cream 

Jeanette  Cunningham 

Debra  Daly-Gawenda,  MS,  RN 

Steven  Daugherty 

Marco  Delacruz,  MD 

Wilma  Dixon 

Deborah  Drozd 

Joseph  Egyud 

Scott  Elget 

Timothy  Flesch 

Ida  Fountain 

Joanne  Garcia 

Trudy  Gardner,  PhD 

Debra  Gatewood 

Christine  Gavin 

Dorothy  Glenn 

Norma  Gordon 

Enrique  Gutierrez 

Almeda  Elamlin 

Eva  Hernandez 

David  Hetzler 


Gregory  Holmes 
Twanta  Ingram 
Phyllis  Jones 
Michael  Kade 
Eugenia  Kennedy 
Margaret  Kilroy 
Barbara  Leazzo 
Juanita  Lee 
William  Leslie,  MD 
Essie  Lewis 
Judy  Lewis 
Sally  Lipson 
Celine  Lisikiewicz 
Sharon  Manson,  MS,  RN 
Lisa  Martin 
James  Massey 
Leonida  Matias 
Nathaniel  Matthews 
Margaret  Matuszewski 
Christine  Miles 
Heriherto  Montes 
Carleen  Nance 
Jorge  Negrete 
Bill  Nguyen 
Vergia  Noble 
Janis  Orlowski,  MD 
Mariflor  Ortiga 
Deborah  Palton 
Ann  Pape 
Bernard  Peculis 
Lynn  Pelletier 
Kurt  Peterson 
Gerald  Pierre-Louis 
Laura  Predl 
Karen  Rezabek 
Bill  Richert 
Orlando  Rios 
Sandra  Rogers 
Pamela  Rohde 
Area  Rome 
Bruce  Scariano 


40  Years 


Jack  Brown  by  Patrick  Kelly 

When  Jack  Brown,  director  of  accounting  services  in  finance,  came  to  Rush 
- fresh  out  of  Loyola  University  - to  begin  his  career  as  an  accountant,  lit- 
tle did  he  know  he’d  still  be  working  for  the  Medical  Center  40  years  later. 

“I  figured  I’d  be  here  a couple  years  at  the  most,”  he  says. 


And  during  that  time,  Brown  - who  also  spent  time  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserves  - has  seen  Rush  weather  many  changes  in  the  business  of  health 
care,  such  as  cuts  in  Medicaid  and  the  onset  of  Medicare  and  managed 
care  contracting. 

“It  used  to  be  there  was  no  Medicare,  no  HMOs,”  Brown  says.  “We  got  paid 
what  we  billed.  Now  there  are  all  sorts  of  contracts.  You  don’t  get  paid 
based  on  charges  anymore,  but  what  is  negotiated  in  the  contract.” 

Not  all  of  the  changes  have  been  exactly  financial  in  nature.  Brown  remem- 
bers a certain  day  in  the  70s  - back  when  his  department  was  in  the 
Coyne  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Paulina  - quite  well.  “I 
came  in  that  morning  and  there  was  the  fire  department.  A fire  had  started 
overnight  in  the  laundry  room.”  The  building,  also  known  as  the  Service 
Building,  survived  the  fire,  but  came  down  a few  years  later  to  make  way  for 
the  Atrium  Building,  which  opened  in  1982. 


Yet  through  the  years.  Rush  has  managed  to  stay  ahead  of  the  game  and, 
during  Brown’s  career,  has  seen  tremendous  growth  in  both  size  and  pres- 
tige. And  looking  back.  Brown  admits  he  has  no  regrets  about  staying  at  the 
Medical  Center  for  so  long.  “It’s  not  a bad  place  to  work,”  he  says. 

But  after  40  years  on  the  job.  Brown  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do 
when  he  decides  to  retire:  relax.  “I’ve  got  no  big  plans,”  says  the  South  Side 
native,  reeling  back  in  his  chair  and  cracking  a smile.  “Just  whatever  I want, 
whenever  I want.  It’s  party  time.” 


Arlene  Schilling 
Susan  Short 
Dorothy  Shumate 
Marie laire  Silverman 
Minnie  Smith 
Pamela  Staten 
Linda  States 
Cheryl  Stone 
Lawrence  Strain 
Corneal  Straughter 
Almeda  Tasker 
Karen  Tsaparis 
Eric  Turner 
Lilihet  Villaflor 
Mira  Vujovic 
James  Walker 
Wayne  Washington 
Laserik  Webster 
Denise  Wesson 
Jacqueline  White 
Phyllis  Whitmer 
Rita  Wickham,  PhD,  RN 
Kenneth  Wilhan 
Bobby  Williams 
Mary  Williams 
Elizabeth  Wims 
Thomas  Witt,  MD 
Phillip  Zagone 


15  YEARS 

Conception  Aguilar 

Maryann  Alexander 

David  Anderson,  MD 

Kathleen  Andreoli,  DSN,  RN 

Michele  Archibald 

Edwin  Arquines 

Belen  Asidao 

Elizabeth  Baker,  MD 

Linda  Batten 

Vickie  Bowden 

Gregory  Bragg 

Georgia  Branch 

Olga  Bugarin 

Geraldine  Byrd 

Belen  Cantiller 

Zena  Carr 

Leonor  Carrasco 

Griselda  Carrera 

Marilyn  Casica 

Petra  Chassin 

John  Steven  Clark 

Nancy  Connors 

Anita  Crosby 

Margaret  Ann  Crozier 

Annette  Dabney 

Barbara  Dantzler 

Georgetta  Davis 

Laura  Degnan 


Pamela  Hagen  receives  her  25 ^y ear 

pin  from  Jim  Franketthach . 

15  YEARS,  continued 

Mary  Morehead 

Margaret  Lynn  Delis 

Mildred  Morris 

Janet  Dickens-Tacker 

Barbara  Mudloff 

Lajeune  Dixon-Pickett 

Charles  Murphy 

Joanne  Dorn 

Jesus  Naha 

Laverne  Dorsey 

Lynetta  Neverns-Thomas 

Kamhiz  Dowlatshahi,  MD 

Lori  Otten 

Deborah  Duncan 

Donna  Abruzzo  Pape 

Kimberly  Ebert 

Joann  Patterson 

Nancy  Ebert,  RN 

Anne  Petrich 

Maribeth  Laude  Elaws,  PhD 

Doreen  Portugal 

Debra  Eleischman 

Roxanne  Averion  Puttrich 

Dennis  Garden 

Janet  Radney 

John  Gawlinski 

Gina  Riley 

Deborah  Ann  Gross,  DNSc,  RN 

Isaias  Roa 

Bernice  Eiamilton 

Charlean  Rush 

Rhonda  biarbin-Rucker 

Donna  Sadilek 

Suberina  Harland 

Elaine  Salter 

Charlotte  Harris,  MD 

Deborah  Sarno 

Lionel  Harris 

Alan  Sauter 

Robyn  Hart  Koress 

Marcia  Scanlon 

Debra  Hurwitz,  PhD 

Scott  Schoppe 

Laura  Jaimes-Covarruhias 

Cathryn  Sevall 

Karen  Johnson 

Allan  Shoelson,  DPM 

Chakravarthy  Kannan 

Robert  Shuburg 

Joanne  Keating 

Linda  Marie  Skaggs 

Michelle  Kirkman 

Estella  Smith 

Debra  Klbecka 

Tammy  Smith 

Philip  Krause 

Yvonne  Stafford 

Prances  Lee 

Wendell  Stanton 

Kimberly  Levine 

Stella  Stefanska 

Ruth  Loewenstein 

Chanel  Tell 

Krista  Martin 

Reggie  Thomas 

Barbara  Mascitti 

Stephanie  Thompson 

Shirley  Me  Cord 

Renada  Tyson 

Michael  Me  Kee 

Linda  Vandorf 

Reginald  Me  Kinnie 

Robert  Webster 

Melvin  Meeks 

Nadine  Wengroff 

Hirut  Mengestu 

Jill  Wezeman 

Jeffrey  Mensink 

Benjamin  Zarate 

Penny  Miles 

Joseph  Zbilut,  PhD,  DNSc,  RN 

Diane  Miller 

Amy  Zucker 

Shirley  Moore 

10  YEARS 

Nancy  Bishop 

Ra-id  Al'Abdulla,  MD 

Henry  Black,  MD 

Lolita  Allison-Reynolds 

Christine  Braun 

Guadalupe  Alonzo 

James  Bremer,  PhD 

Claire  Anderson 

Elizabeth  Breunig 

Emmanuel  Anderson 

Gwendolyn  Brown 

Valencia  Auterberry 

Kimberly  Brown 

Steve  Barnes,  MD 

Lela  Buckingham 

Susan  Baron 

Judith  Bustos 

Llanie  Basco 

Alison  Canto 

Kathleen  Beaudoin 

Michele  Carter 

Laurel  Beckett 

Yong  Chen 

Valeria  Berger 

Vladimir  Cherny 

Iguster  Berry 

Donna  Clark 

Elizabeth  Berry-Kravis,  MD,  PhD 

Kimberly  Collins 

Thomas  Be  tie] 

Alyson  Conn 

Merryl  Billingsley 

Anthony  Cutilletta,  MD 

A 25'year  hug  for  Richard  Odivazny  from  wife  Mary. 


Friends  and  family:  Thomas  Welsh,  PhD,  DVM,  far  left,  and  Allen  Rovick, 
PhD,  with  his  wife,  Renah,  ttrarked  30  years  at  Rush,  u’ith  David  Klodd, 
PhD,  far  right,  coming  up  fast  at  25. 


35  Years 

Ethel  Arnold  by  Judy  Grossman 


When  Ethel  Arnold  first  came  to  Rush  in  1967,  she  told  her  husband, 
Archie,  that  she  was  going  to  work  for  10  years  and  then  be  a housewife. 
“We’d  recently  moved  to  Chicago  from  Detroit,  and  like  all  young  couples 
who  are  just  starting  out,  we  needed  things,  so  I went  to  work  to  help  out,” 
she  says. 

Thirty-five  years  later,  she’s  still  at  Rush  — and  she’s  still  going  strong. 

Arnold  started  out  as  a medication  technician,  and  in  1979,  when  the  posi- 
tion was  phased  out,  she  moved  to  the  inpatient  pharmacy  on  3 Pavilion, 
where  she’s  been  ever  since.  As  a pharmacy  tech  coordinator,  her  responsi- 
bilities include  preparing  and  restocking  all  inpatient  medications.  She  also 
hand-delivers  urgent  meds  to  patient  care  areas. 

“If  you’d  asked  me  back  then  would  I be  here  this  long,  I would’ve  said  no 
way.  The  reason  I stayed  is  that  I truly  enjoy  my  job,”  she  says.  “I  like  working 
with  people  and  taking  care  of  them  and  helping  them  feel  better.” 

Much  has  changed  — both  at  Rush  and  in  the  pharmacy  — over  the 
course  of  Arnold’s  career,  including  the  way  medications  are  ordered,  pre- 
pared and  stocked.  She  was  here  for  the  creation  of  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  reactivation  of  Rush  Medical  College.  She’s  seen  many  colleagues 
— including  two  CEOs  — come  and  go,  and  she  was  already  a nine-year 
Rush  veteran  when  current  president  and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  first 
came  to  the  Medical  Center  as  a resident  in  1976. 

“We  had  to  teach  him  a lot  about  the  ways  of  the  hospital,”  she  says  with  a 
smile.  “But  he  was  a fast  learner.” 

So  is  Arnold,  who  in  35  years  has  learned  a great  deal  about  medications 
and  diseases.  Yet  she  says  the  most  important  thing  she’s  learned  is  how  to 
care  for  patients.  “I’ll  look  at  a patient  and  think,  That  could  be  me.  How 
would  I want  to  be  treated  if  I were  in  the  hospital?’  And  that’s  how  I treat 
them.” 


That  desire  to  make  people’s  days  better  and  brighter  extends  to  Arnold’s 
personal  life  as  well.  Her  favorite  pastime  is  creating  floral  arrangements, 
mostly  with  silk  flowers  but  also  with  real  ones  plucked  from  her  husband’s 
garden.  She  gives  her  handmade  creations  as  gifts,  and  her  home  is  filled 
with  bunches  of  bright  blossoms.  ‘Arranging  flowers  calms  me  down  and 
just  puts  me  in  a nice  mood,”  she  says.  “I  love  to  create  beautiful  things 
that  others  can  enjoy,  too.” 

Arnold  doesn’t  intend  to  retire  from  Rush  any  time  soon  — “When  it  hap- 
pens, it’ll  happen,”  she  says  — but  she  already  has  a plan  for  life  after  the 
pharmacy.  She  and  Archie,  who’s  already  retired,  hope  to  buy  an  old  home, 
fix  it  up,  decorate  it  with  as  many  flowers  as  possible  and  just  sit  back  and 
enjoy  themselves.  After  a long  career  of  service  — far  longer  than  she  ever 
anticipated  — when  Arnold  does  decide  to  walk  away,  she’ll  certainly 
deserve  it. 


Woiu  - it's  Amandii  Holliday!  — 


first  recipient  of  Rush’s  neivest  award. 


10  YEARS,  continued 

Nathaniel  Davis 
Balvina  Del  Carmen 
F.  Denise  Dela  Cuesta 
Paul  Delbusto 
Joseph  Di  Santo 
Lehla  Dowlatshahi 
Tracy  Downes 
William  Elliott,  MD 
Mohammed  Farooq 
Luis  Feliciano 
Karen  Fisher 
Katherine  Flens 
Linda  Fondren 
Francis  Fong 
Jeffery  Fox,  MD 
Enrique  Galva 
Leslie  Garrett 
Ben  George 
Sheryl  Gianola 
Gerald  Glick,  MD 
Dana  Glock 
Rebecca  Goddard 
Roberto  Gomez 
Gisela  Gonzalez-Diaz 
Daniel  Goodman 
Michelle  Gray 
Angela  Guderjan 
Loretta  Flaynes-Hudgins 
Liesi  Hebert 
John  Henricks 
Anne  Marie  Herlehy 
Patricia  Holden 
Calvin  Holton 
Michelle  Houston 
Erica  Howard 
Lea  Andrea  Hubbard 
Susan  Infanger 
Linda  Jackson 
Joy  Jacob 

Joshua  Jacobs,  MD 
Phillip  Jacobson 


Danica  Jerkan 
Peggy  Johnson 
Stephanie  Jones 
Vickye  Jones 
Donna  Jungheim 
Michele  Marie  Kannin 
Peter  Kaszuba 
Lynda  Kim 
Andrew  Kiwiet 
Kathleen  Kohl 
Kimberly  Kortes 
Glenda  Kravitz,  PhD 
Santosh  Ladsaria 
Debra  Lane 
Martha  Lehman 
Sue  Leurgans,  PhD 
Janie  Lewis 
Antonia  Lopez 
Jaime  Lopez 
Marilyn  Maiers 
Jill  Malan 

Carol  Mary  Malcom 
Monica  Malec,  MD 
Leslie  Massad,  MD 
Timothy  Mayerhofer 
Bonnie  Mayes 
James  McAuley 
Patricia  McCarthy 
Linda  McClintock 
Amanda  McGee-Ward 
Randall  McNally,  MD 
Margaret  Michalska,  MD 
Lavita  Mitchell 
Barbara  Morgan 
Martha  Claree  Morris,  ScD 
Precious  Morris 
Charlene  Mudd 
Suneel  Mundle 
Jeanine  Murphy 
Diana  Mutia 
Thomas  Nagan 
Julian  Naumoff 


30  Years 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD  by  Scan  Can 

From  his  office  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  professional  building,  Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  has  a sweeping  view  of  the  Chicago 
skyline.  But  something  is  missing:  a sunset. 

"I  love  sunsets,”  Fawcett  says. 

He’ll  soon  get  his  fill.  Later  this  month,  after  stepping  down  as  chairman  of  psychiatry  — the  position  he  has  held  for 
all  of  his  30  years  at  Rush  — he  will  move  to  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  “The  horizon  down  there  is  so  wide  open  and  big,  the 
sunsets  are  just  massive,"  says  Fawcett,  who  will  be  taking  a part-time  position  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in 
Albuquerque,  to  teach,  do  research  and  see  patients. 

The  Santa  Fe  sun  is  a relatively  new  gleam  in  Fawcett’s  eye.  He  first  visited  the  area  just  a couple  of  years  ago  but  was 
quickly  wooed  by  the  climate  — skiing  on  the  mountains  in  the  morning,  sipping  wine  on  the  patio  in  the  afternoon 
sun  — and  the  atmosphere.  “It’s  the  only  time  I’ve  been  in  a locker  room  and  people,  instead  of  talking  about  the  pre- 
vious day’s  football  game,  are  arguing  about  poetry,”  Fawcett  laughs. 

His  life  took  an  even  more  unexpected  — and  dramatic  — turn  during  the  two  years,  early  in  his  career,  when  he  was 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH).  That’s  where  he  first  witnessed  the  effect  that  the  then-new  anti- 
depressant medications  could  have,  returning  one  of  his  patients  — a woman  drowning  in  a hopeless  depression  that 
no  amount  of  talk  therapy  could  make  a dent  in  — to  a normal  life.  “That  was  very  exciting,”  Fawcett  says.  “The  whole 
biological  revolution  in  psychiatry  started  when  I was  at  NIMH.  Those  two  years  changed  the  entire  direction  of  my 
career.” 

That  direction  led  to  Chicago,  where  Fawcett  was  one  of  the  first  academic  clinicians  to  treat  depression  with  medica- 
tion. "Chicago  was  pretty  much  dominated  by  psychoanalytic  psychiatry,"  he  says.  “I  was  an  anomaly.”  Yet  by  1972  he 
was  being  recruited  to  Rush  and  was  principal  investigator  of  a major  NIMH  study  of  the  biological  roots  of  depression 
— a grant  that  put  the  young  Medical  Center  on  the  national  research  map. 

Other  distinctions  followed,  including  the  Anna-Monika  Award  — the  international  psychiatric  research  community’s 
highest  honor  — two  “Top  Doctor”  nods  from  Chicago  magazine  and,  in  1992,  the  directorship  of  the  newly  created 
Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being,  a position  he  will  continue  to  hold  part  time.  He  was  also,  naturally,  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  Dr.  Jan  Fawcett  Humanitarian  Award,  presented  by  the  National  Depressive  and  Manic  Depressive 
Association.  Acting  as  its  first  medical  advisor,  Fawcett  helped  that  organization  grow  from  a local  self-help  group  with 
only  two  members  into  an  advocacy  organization  — one  whose  leaders  have  testified  before  Congress  — with  more 
than  300  chapters  worldwide.  Earlier  this  year,  Fawcett  was  also  one  of  12  American  psychiatrists  invited  to  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  to  help  the  mental  health  leadership  there  develop  effective  and  workable  treatments  for 
depression  and  other  conditions. 

Back  here  in  the  United  States,  Fawcett  has  just  embarked  on  a new  NIMH  study.  Having  already  helped  to  unravel  the 
biology  of  depression  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  antidepressant  medications,  he  will  now  be  examining  how 
best  to  keep  depressed  patients  healthy  after  they  leave  therapy  and  go  off  medication.  Since  90  percent  of  people 
treated  for  depression  fall  back  into  the  grip  of  their  disease,  what  Fawcett  learns  will  likely  make  a huge  difference  for 
the  more  than  20  million  Americans  living  — sometimes  just  barely  — with  depression. 

And  that’s  why,  even  though  he’s  going  to  be  catching  up  on  his  sunsets,  Fawcett  sees  a new  dawn  for  the  people  he 
has  cared  for  throughout  his  career.  “The  next  10  years,”  he  says,  “are  going  to  be  amazing.” 


10  YEARS,  continued 

Mohammed  Naveed 
Sharon  Nelson 
Susanne  Nelson 
Linda  Newman 
Donna  Nicola 
Kenneth  Nunn,  Sr. 

Ewa  Oskierko'Jeznacka 
Loreen  Pappas 
Helen  Park 
Denise  Patch 
Richard  Peach,  PhD 
Cynthia  Penkala 
Bertha  Perez 
Esko  Peterson 
Victoria  Pierson 
Veronica  Pokrajac 
Harvey  Preisler,  MD 
Arthur  Proctor 
Joanne  Purpura 
Vilasini  Rao  Ravanam 
Azra  Raza,  MD 
Markitha  Reacco 
Cynthia  Redmond  Shade 
Karyn  Re  if 

Charlotte  Richard-Anderson 

Corine  Richardson 

Carmen  Rios 

Shirlynne  Roan 

Savithri  Roberts 

Lisa  Robinson 

Shari  Rogers 

Elizabeth  Ruiz 

Mohammed  Saifuddin 

Patricia  Samuels 

Sarda  Santiago 

Mary  Ellen  Sarna 

Veronica  Saucedo 

Debra  Scaletta 

Kathleen  Schiltz 

Joann  Sears 

Jodie  Sentfner 

Kathleen  Shannon,  MD 

Marylee  Siemplinski 

Patricia  Simmons 

Yuvonka  Sisson 

Marianne  Smith 

Therese  Smith 

Deborah  Spears 

Ruthie  Stevenson 

Tonnie  Sutton 

Gahriella  Szabo  Csicsaine 

Nabil  Tawfic 

Tasha  Taylor 

Jay  Terry 

Michelle  Thomas 

Ulla-Britt  Tidstrom 

Luis  Tirado 

Bonnie  Toy 

Pamela  Turner 

Michael  Uhing,  MD 

Patricia  Van  Slyke 


James  Veselsky 
Rosario  Villacin 
Jean  Walker,  MD 
Curtis  Wallace 
Barbara  Watson 
Michael  Wheet 
Valerie  Wiggins 
Elaine  Wilkerson 
Jin  Ye 

Brian  Zmuda 
Victor  Zurczak 
Radana  Zurina 
Natanya  Zweifler 

5 YEARS 

Ashraf  Ahdelhamid 
Cynthia  Adams 
Geoffrey  Adkins,  MD 
Kristin  AhGhoul 
Ernerio  Alboliras 
Krishnan  Allampallam 
Alla  Aroutcheva 
Nora  Ann  Arroyo 
Jeanette  Asher 
Noga  Askenazi 
Marva  Askew 
Tiffany  Asta 
Paschal  Atomori 
Bernadette  Aulivola 
Isalia  Avila 
Jennifer  Barnes 
Mark  Barnes 
Lynette  Barriera 
Lisa  Battaglia 
Joseph  Baumhart 
Michael  Bednarz,  MD 
Kian  Behbakht,  MD 
Tracey  Bender 
Julie  Benesh 
Vesna  Berber ij  an 
Julia  Bienias 
Kelly  Bireley 
Daniel  Boffa 
Dolores  Bogolin 
Nancy  Boland 
April  Bolden 
Cynthia  Booth 
Manuel  Borce 
Clarissa  Borst,  PharmD 
Nicole  Bottoms 
Nicole  Bouye 
Delia  Bozin 
Susan  Breakwell 
Gregory  Brebach 
Ann  Brekke 
Kevin  Brenner 
Jean  Britton 
Pamela  Brown 
Carlo  Bryant 
Jacqueline  Burgess 
Jennifer  Burton  Rousseau 
Christina  Burton 


Seeing  double : Adriamie  Schaffer,  left,  and  Linda  Talla,  RN,  tied  for  the  Sachs  Award  this  year. 


Alejandrina  Cabrera 

Dorris  Calhoun 

Miguel  Canchola 

Lisa  Carey 

Guadalupe  Carreto 

Audrey  Carter 

Alma  Casas 

Brenda  Castor 

Maritza  Castro 

Noma  Cave 

Thomas  Cervantes 

Joe  Chang 

Peter  Chapman 

Loritz  ChaveZ'PoLilidis,  MD 

Anita  Chavez 

Jyothirmai  Cheerala 

Holly  Clark 

Mignette  Clark 

Jose  Claudio 

Kara  Lynn  Clemente 

Barbara  Clemmons 

Elliott  Cohen 

Jack  Cohen,  MD 

Mitchell  Cohen,  MD 

Larry  Coldiron 

Antoinette  Coleman 

Karen  Coleman 

Belinda  Collier 

Cedell  Cook 

Cynthia  Cooper 

Karl  Cremieux 

Lourdes  Crespo 

Kelly  Crocco 

Joyce  Crockett 

Ola  Crump 

Eileen  D'Amhrogio 

Darnell  Dahe 

Stevie  Daniel 


Ruth  Lowenstein  accepts  her  1 5-year  pin. 


Glowing:  the  2002  Star-of-Stars , Karen  James,  RN . 


25  Years 

Priscilla  Lynch,  MS,  RN  hy  Jill  Waite 

When  Priscilla  Lynch,  MS,  RN,  left  Iowa  and  came  looking  for  a nursing  job 
in  the  Chicago  area,  she  had  13  offers.  For  most,  the  thrill  of  being  in 
demand  is  often  offset  by  the  stress  of  having  to  make  a tough  choice.  But 
for  Lynch  the  decision  was  easy.  “When  I walked  in  the  door,  I knew  I want- 
ed to  work  at  Rush.  1 don't  know  why,  I just  knew,"  she  says. 

That  was  25  years  ago.  At  that  time,  Lynch  had  never  worked  on  a psychi- 
atric floor.  Today,  she's  a unit  director  on  both  12  Kellogg,  adult  psychiatry, 
and  4 Kellogg,  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry,  and  an  assistant  professor 
at  Rush  University.  Along  the  way  she  has  worked  in  many  different  roles  - 
including  psychiatric  liaison  consultation  nurse  in  medicine  and  a nurse  in 
the  substance  abuse  outpatient  clinic  - and  earned  a master’s  degree. 
Now,  in  addition  to  her  work  on  the  unit  and  in  the  classroom,  she  has  a 
private  practice,  counseling  a wide  range  of  people  - from  troubled  profes- 
sionals and  married  couples  to  people  with  substance  abuse  problems. 

Lynch  says  her  job  satisfaction,  which  has  grown  as  her  patients  have 
become  more  diverse  and  their  conditions  more  complex,  is  one  of  the 
unique  benefits  of  psychiatric  work:  “I  enjoy  working  with  people's  emo- 
tions and  behaviors  as  well  as  the  physical  aspects  of  illness,”  she  says. 

And  while  her  professional  responsibilities  have  changed  dramatically  over 
the  last  25  years,  Lynch  has  found  one  major  constant;  the  wonderful  staff 
at  Rush.  “They  are  the  best  part  of  my  job,”  she  says.  "Some  are  new,  and 
some  I feel  as  though  I’ve  grown  up  with.” 


5 YEARS,  continued 

Angela  Davis 
Vanessa  De  Rango 
Alaina  Dean  Neal 
Rebecca  Decker 
Desiree  Deleon 
Stephen  Delisi,  MD 
Ann  Delli 
Joseph  DeVoss 
Xiao  Hui  Diao 
Michael  Didonna 


Nancy  Difiore 
Robert  Dimitriou,  MD 
Emilie  Distajo 
Kimantha  Ditrani 
Anna  Dobrzycka-Spitzner 
Ervette  Donahue 
Li'Jin  Dong 
Carrie  Drazha,  MD 
Cheryl  Drew 
Ozlem  Dubauskas 
Philip  Dugger 


Dwight  Dukes 
Timc)thy  Dzwonowski 
Rita  Eaddy 
Ann  Marie  Egan 
Bruce  Elegant 
Brent  Estes 
Sarah  Everakes,  MD 
Preston  Fairchild,  jr. 
Eileen  Fay 
Malinda  Feggins 
Steven  Feinstein,  MD 
Jennifer  Feldman 
Cristina  Fhied 
Alicia  Fielder 
Marjorie  Filver 
Jennifer  Fliegel 
Annette  Floramo 
Dora  Flores 
Sara  Forsythe 
Susan  Foster 
Tashika  Foulks 
Pilar  Frankowicz 
Kristin  Friker 
Janice  Fritsche 
Julia  Gamez 
Darlene  Gates 
Susan  Gerber 
Michelle  Gerbino 
Angela  Gifford 
Vanessa  Go 
Steven  Goldin,  MD 
Cynthia  Gonzales 
Michael  Gordon 
Brigitte  Grabs 
Akua  Gyamfu  Gray 
Todd  Brian  Green 
Phyllis  Gunning 
Kern  Hajkowski 
Angie  Hannemann 
Jacqueline  Harrell 
Lewis  Harris 
Unice  Hart 
Jane  Hasty 
Suzan  Hatfield 
Daniel  Haycraft 
Terri  Henderson 
Irene  Herman 
Mary  Hernandez 
Veronica  Hicks 
Betsy  Hjelmgren 
Cynthia  Hoess,  MD 
Mark  Hoffman,  MD 
Octavia  Houser 
Victor  Houston 
Elizabeth  Hudson 
Donica  Hughes 
Asit  Hussain 
Tatiana  lastrebova 
Ben  Remor  Inventor 
Elizabeth  Irizarry 
Danita  Jackson 
Chad  Jacobs 
Shronda  Jenkins 


Keith  Johnson 
Kelly  Johnson 
Mahala  Johnson 
Janice  Jones 
Sheri  Lyian  Jones 
Lynette  Jordan 
Amy  Kaezmarek 
Gerald  Kagan 
Maya  Karam 
Darnell  Karim 
Ania  Karwowska 
Bernita  Kee 
Mary  Kemp 
Rebecca  Kemp 
Matthew  Kemper 
Sedija  Keranovic 
Sabira  Khalil 

Gahriella  Kindlund-Stogsdill 
Catherine  King 
Patrick  Kinsella 
Penny  Kirchner 
Suchita  Kishore 
Theodora  Kladis 
HanS'Georg  Klingemann, 
MD,  PhD 
Cynthia  Knezevich 
Srinadh  Komanduri,  MD 
Desire'  Kreezko 
Jolanda  Krupa 
Lisa  Kuezura 
Refik  Kulasic 
Aseem  Kumar 
Eulonda  Lacy 
Vicki  Lacy 
Joy  Law 
Sharon  Lebsack 
Sharonda  Lecoure 
Seung  Hyun  Lee,  MD 
Scott  Levine 
Sheila  Levins 
Nanette  Liberty  Aubert 
Terry  Lichtor 
Tae-Hong  Lim,  PhD 
Beverly  Logan 
Alherico  Lopez 
Anne  Lorenz 
Lianli  Ma 
Shuang  Ma 
Grace  Macek 
Deborah  Macey 
Angela  Maher 
Ernest  Manders,  MD 
Carrie  Mangan 
Edgar  Maravillas 
Karin  Marino 
Sheri  Marker-Bednarz 
Ruben  Markosyan 
Shirley  Massey 
Arlinda  McDearmon 
Mary  McEnerney 
Marcella  McGuinn 
Janice  McKenzie 
Kelly  McEaurin 


Maureen  McLeod 

Maureen  O'Connor 

Raymond  Redmon 

Salvatore  Scianna 

Joyce  McMahon 

Christopher  Olevich 

Jennifer  Reiland 

Karen  Scott 

Maria  McGee 

Carmen  Ortiz 

Terrill  Reynolds 

Olga  Diane  Serakos 

Sofia  Medvedev 

Wanda  Ortiz 

Farah  Richardson 

Rose  Serna 

Danielle  Mele  Werge 

Arika  Owens 

Pearl  Rieger 

Vanida  Serna 

Courtney  Menna 

Vita  Palazzolo 

Martha  Rivera 

Elena  Sgarbossa,  MD 

Angela  Meriweather 

Carmela  Panaligan 

Margaret  Rogers 

Najia  Shakoor 

Celeste  Michals 

Liberato  Pangilinan 

Martha  Roseen 

Katherine  Sharkey 

Ilene  Milgram 

Monika  Ashi  Parikh 

Daniel  Rosenthal,  MD 

Jikun  Shen 

Jennifer  Mohlman 

Andrew  Park 

Heather  Rossi 

Boja  Simic 

Rachel  Moore 

Jatin  Patel 

Rita  Rossi'Foulkes,  MD 

Dragan  Simic 

Ralph  Morack  III 

Stephanie  Pearson-Breaux 

David  Rothenberg,  MD 

Ebony  Sims 

Ari  Morimoto 

Elaine  Petrakis 

Richard  Rozoff 

Gregory  Singer 

Salimah  Muhammad 

Sergio  Pinski,  MD 

Karen  Rupert 

Martha  Siomos,  ND,  RN 

Aura  Munguia 

Zbigniew  Pioro 

Josette  Sacco 

Smitha  Sivaraman 

Kelley  Munson 

John  Pontarelli 

Harsh  Sachdeva,  MD 

Wendy  Siwiec 

Elizabeth  Muskwe 

Stephen  Pophal,  MD 

Teresa  Sanchez-Reyes 

Jodi  Skrzypek 

Jin  Nam 

Jill  Porter 

Steven  Sandford 

Debra  Sloman 

Hike  Narkiewicz 

Diana  Powers 

Julia  Saucedo 

Rosemarie  Slowikowski 

Ronald  Neff 

Laurie  Proia,  MD 

Thomas  Scales,  Jr.,  MD 

Adrienne  Smith 

Hung  Nguyen 

Catherine  Provenzano 

Bettie  Scales 

Sallie  Smith 

Melvin  Nutter,  MD 

Michele  Pucilowski 

Jean  Schmidt 

Sandra  Smith 

Jacqueline  O'Boye 

Michael  Reardon 

Marie  Schumer 

Shaun  Smith 

Teresa  O'Brien 

Randall  Redditt 

David  Schwartz 

Shay  Smith 

Larry  Goodman,  MD;  “Take  my  parking  space  — please." 


Employee  of  the  Year  Benita  Strong,  LPN,  right,  claims  her  regulation 
congratulatory  hug. 


Campbell  Award  Winner  Alberta  Wells . 


Bobby  Williams,  right,  celebrates  15  years  ivith  Avery  Miller,  senior  vice  presi' 
dent  for  external  and  corporate  affairs. 


5 YEARS,  continued 

Margaret  Smock 
L'arvl  Sorrwcll,  ThP 
c'hristino  Spalotro 
Benjamin  Spirrovic 
Marv  Spooner 
Slawomir  Spyrka 
Fay  Stanley 
Frederic  Starr,  MD 
Nicole  Stec 

Earlene  Strayhorn,  MD 
Cdoria  Strong 
Glenn  Sullivan 
Kendell  Sullivan 
Barbara  Swanson 
Nancy  Swanson 
Bita  Tabesh 
Karen  Tamulonis 
Jennifer  Tennant 
Elizabeth  Teperov,  MD 
Rita  Thari^re 
John  Thorson 
Thomasine  Thurman 
Mary  Tilford 
Linda  Toelke 
William  Townsend 
Trent  Tredway 
Carrie  Trevino 
Nancy  Trevino 
Franc  me  Truett 
Julie  Tynski 
Steven  Ulinski 
Litesha  Valentine 
Griselda  Villanueva 
Janie  Voyles 
Ethel  Walker 
Mary  Walker 
Paxton  Walker 
David  Walner 
Anna  Walters,  RN 
Stephanie  Wang,  MD 
Reynaldo  Ward  II 
Joyce  Ware 
Kotonia  Washington 
Matthew  Watkins 
Brooke  White 
Diana  Amand  Wicklin 
Stacey  Wiederer 
Keith  Williams 
Oscar  Williams 
Joann  Willingham 
Althea  Wilson 
Renee  Wilson 
Kristen  Winkler 
Marsalette  Winsley 
Tina  Wright 
Traci  Pritchard  Yanke 
Darnetta  Young 
Eric  Zack 
Mary  Zack 
Ronald  Zakaras 
Tonya  Zavisin 
Ffsiao  Zheng 


Team-oj'thc'Year  honorees  Barbara  McKenzie  and  LeTonya  King,  left,  and  ttew  teammates  Stacey  Squires,  Travis 
Cummons  and  Jenny  K/ucp/i;ng  display  the  quilt  they  received  as  thanks  for  the  quilt  that  their  students  at  the  Rush 
Day  School  sent  to  New  York  following  Sept.  1 1 . Not  pictured:  honorees  Mary  Christensen , Nancy  Crabill  and 
Pamela  Stallings. 


What  a card 

Founders  Day  presented  a unique  opportunity  for  new  president  and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD.  At  lunch  and  dinner,  he  had  Rush’s  most  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  employees  as  captive  audiences.  So  the  guests  at  those  meals  found  an  unusual  party  favor  at  their  table:  stacks  of 
Goodman’s  business  card.  “You  are  the  core  of  this  institution,”  Goodman  told  the  celebrants.  “It  would  be  a huge  mistake  not  to  ask  for  your 
guidance.  So  if  there’s  something  you  think  I should  know  about,  I don’t  want  you  to  hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  me.” 


The  Founders  Day  edition  of  NewsRounds  presents  a unique  opportunity  to  use  Goodman’s  business  card  to  show  off  the  new  look  of  Rush 
stationery,  coming  soon  to  all  business  cards,  letterhead  and  envelopes.  For  more  information  on  the  new  design  — and  for  a peek  at  a wider 
range  of  samples  — visit  http://iris.rush.edu/communications/stationery 


Tel  312.942.7073 
Fax  312.942.2055 

larry_i_goo'imar 

www.v'isb.C'f  u 


rush-presbvterian 
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rush  university 


Calendar 


June 

17-18 

Health  Care  Risk  Management  Week 

Curious  about  all  that  Rush’s  risk 
managers  do?  Stop  hy  the  cafeteria. 

19 

Managing  HIPAA  Privacy 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  You’ve  heard  the 
acronym  — it  stands  for  the 
Health  Insurance  Privacy  and 
Accountability  Act  — but  how 
will  it  affect  you  and  your  employ- 
ees? In  this  workshop,  receive  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  HIPAA 
regulations,  and  use  case  studies  to 
explore  various  privacy-related 
HIPAA  issues  and  learn  how  to 
integrate  HIPAA  privacy  regula- 
tions into  good  management  prac- 
tice. Free.  L 

20 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  For  its  first  book  of 
the  summer,  the  group  goes  well  off 
the  beaten  path,  discussing  anthro- 
pologist Margaret  Mead’s  memoir. 
Blackberry  Winter:  My  Earlier  Years. 
Free.  W 

25 

Customer  Satisfaction 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  How  can  our 
behaviors  embody  Rush’s  Values  of 
Care  — Excellence,  Compassion, 
Faith  in  Self  and  Others  and  Social 
Responsibility?  How  can  we  rein- 
force these  values  and  behaviors  in 
ourselves  and  those  around  us? 
Come  learn.  Free.  L 


26 

Free  skin  cancer  screenings 

Noon  to  3 p.m.  With  early  detec- 
tion, skin  cancer  is  100  percent 
curable  — and  what’s  the  point  of 
worrying  when  you  can  get  your 
skin  checked  for  free?  Come  to 
suite  264  of  Professional  Office 
Building  III,  where  Rush  dermatol- 
ogists will  offer  free  skin  cancer 
screenings  all  day  long.  The  screen- 
ing is  open  to  all:  employees,  visi- 
tors and  patients.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  2-2195. 


Ongoing  Courses 

Group  Fitness  for  Health,  Rejuvenation  and  Self 
Esteem 

A variety  of  classes  are  convenient- 
ly offered  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the  week  in  room  994a 
of  the  Armour  Academic  Facility. 
For  a monthly  schedule  and  class 
descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness/aero- 
hics  or  call  2-2817. 

Coding  Practicum  Class 

5 to  7:  30  p.m.  It  you  have  success- 
fully completed  the  Medical 
Terminology,  CPT-4  and  ICD-9- 
CM  coding  classes  and  are  ready 
for  the  next  step,  this  class  is  for 
you.  Gain  practical,  real  world 
experience  in  CPT-4  and  ICD-9- 
CM  coding  hy  working  with  actual 
medical  records.  Mondays,  June  24 
to  July  15  (4  weeks).  $250. 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  hy  Human 
Resources.  To  register,  call  2- 
5918  or  go  to 

http://iris.rush.edu/lir,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

W.  These  are  Employee 
Wellness  courses.  To  register, 
call  2-5357  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  "Upcoming  Events"  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  suite 
114  or  the  Annex  Building, 
707  S.  Wood  Street. 


How  would  you  like  a weekly 
wellness  reminder  delivered 
right  to  your  e-mail? 

Many  employees  are  already 
receiving  this  regular  message 
with  health  tips,  inspirational 
quotes  and  dates  and  times  of 
upcoming  classes  and  events.  To 
add  your  name  to  the  list,  con- 
tact Suzanne  Smith,  MPH, 
CHES,  at  2-5357  or 
suzanne_smith 
@rush.edu. 


Have  a question  for  Rush  leadership? 

Ask  it  in  July 

The  next  Town  Hall  meetings  are  on  July  11. 

When:  8:30  - 9:30  a.m.  and  U:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Where:  The  Brainard  Room  of  the  Searle  Conference  Center 

Rush  president  and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  and  other  Medical 
Center  leaders  will  he  on  hand  to  answer  your  questions  about  the 
EY2003  budget,  the  new  pension  plan,  what  the  new  Magnet  accredi- 
tation means  for  Rush  and  anything  else  that  might  be  on  your  mind. 
So  come  prepared  to  raise  that  hand.  If  you  already  have  a question 
in  mind,  send  it  to  Ask_Rush@rush.edu  or  use  the  space  below. 

What  are  you  curious  about? 


Congratulations  to  Rush’s  nurses 


http://iris.rush.edu/magnet/index.html 


On  May  31,  the  Rush  nursing  staff  received  the  American  Nurses  Association’s  Magnet 
Award,  the  nation’s  highest  honor  for  nursing  services.  Rush  is  the  first  Illinois  medical 
center  caring  for  adults  and  children  to  receive 


this  prestigious  designation  — and  one  of 
only  51  Magnet  institutions  nationwide.  How  did 
Rush’s  nurses  do  it?  What  does  it  mean  for  the 
Medical  Center?  Look  for  the  full  story  in 
NewsRounds  in  July.  Look  for  Magnet  pins 
on  every  Rush  nurse  today. 


Please  return  this  form  to  Anne  O’Reilly,  Philanthropy  and  Communication,  Suite 
250  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building.  You  can  also  drop  this  form  in  the  question  box 
at  either  of  the  Town  Hall  meetings. 


Founders  Day  2002  from  p.  1 

read  a ropi\\';ontati\’e  sampling: 
"Karon  is  wondortul.  She  made  my 
oxpononoe  \ cry  comtortahle." 
“Karen’s  people  skills,  kindness, 
helpfulness  and  clear  and  concise 
instructions  were  the  host.”  “At 
first  1 was  nervous,  but  once  I met 
Karen  1 knew  I’d  he  OK.”  “Her 
concern  was  very  important  during 
an  emotional  experience.” 

Hargreax  es  then  told  James  — and 
an  enx'ious  crowd  — what  her 
patient  skills  had  earned  her:  An 
ox'ernight  stay  at  the  Ritz-Carlton, 
with  a limo  to  get  her  there  and 
take  her  home.  Free  access  to  the 
hotel  spa.  Gift  certificates  for  din- 
ing. And  champagne  and  choco- 
late-covered strawberries  for 
between  meal  snacking. 

The  big  ones 

The  awards  and  praise  flowed 
again  at  dinner,  starting  with  the 
presentation  of  the  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service.  This  year’s 
recipient,  Alberta  Wells,  is  no 
stranger  to  Founders  Day  honors. 


Last  year  she  celebrated  her  30th 
annix  etsary  at  Rush,  and  she  was 
R)d6k  manager  of  the  year.  It  was 
that  combination  of  dedication 
and  skill  that  this  year  earned  her 
the  Medical  Center’s  highest 
honor.  Starring  out  as  a clerk  in 
1971,  she  xvorked  her  way  up  to 
her  current  position,  unit  service 
manager  in  pediatrics  and  the  spe- 
cial care  nursery.  In  that  role,  she 
is  the  go-tea  person  for  everyone 
around  her  — clerks  and  other 
managers  alike.  That’s  because 
they  know  she’s  the  one  with  most 
of  the  answers,  and  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  she  doesn’t  have 
an  immediate  solution,  they  know 
she’ll  stick  with  a problem  until 
she  has  an  answer.  Then  there’s 
that  trait  that  every  Campbell 
winner  seems  to  share  with  the 
award’s  namesake:  no  matter  where 
Wells  goes  at  Rush,  she  knows 
everybody  and  everybody  knows 
her. 

There  were  eight  nominees  for  the 
evening’s  other  major  honor,  the 
Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award,  and 
with  a tough  decision  on  their 


hands  — and  extra  funding  from 
the  Sachs  family  — the  judges 
declared  a tie:  Adrianne  Schaffer 
and  Linda  Talla,  RN,  share  this 
year’s  award.  Talla,  a nurse  in  med- 
ical intensive  care,  was  recognized 
for  fhe  incredible  compassion  she 
shows  to  patients  and  families  dur- 
ing tough  times.  Shortly  before 
one  of  her  patients  died,  Talla 
shaved  him,  combed  his  hair  and 
cleaned  him  for  a final  visit  with 
his  family.  “He  looked  like  a differ- 
ent person  from  the  previous  days,” 
the  patient’s  father  later  wrote.  “If 
you  have  a nurse  of  the  year,  our 
family’s  vote  goes  to  Linda.”  Co- 
recipient  Schaffer  is  also  uniquely 
attentive  to  her  patients’  needs.  A 
mental  health  worker  in  inpatient 
psychiatry  on  13  Kellogg,  she  regu- 
larly carves  time  out  of  a busy  shift 
to  organize  showers  or  baths  for 
her  patients  and  otherwise  help 
them  to  look  their  best.  “It  is  so 
heartwarming  to  see  these  often 
depressed  patients  accept  compli- 
ments about  their  appearance  with 
a broad  smile  as  a result  of 
Adrianne’s  attentiveness,”  13 


Kellogg’s  unit  director,  Edwin 
Kopytko,  MS,  RN,  wrote  in  his 
nomination.  “Adrianne  is  truly  an 
exceptional  employee.” 

Exceptional  — and  dedicated  — 
employees  make  all  the  difference 
for  patients.  That  was  the  message 
Larry  Goodman,  MD,  left  with  the 
lunch  and  dinner  crowds  — that 
and  his  business  card. 

“You  are  the  core  of  this  institu- 
tion,” he  said.  “I  ran  to  you  floun- 
dering for  help  as  a resident,  and 
you’ve  been  giving  me  advice 
throughout  my  career.  It  would  be 
a huge  mistake  to  stop  asking  for 
your  guidance  now.  So  if  there’s 
something  you  think  I should 
know  about,  I don’t  want  you  to 
hesitate  to  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Few  people  know  this  institution 
as  well  as  all  of  you.  Few  people 
care  about  it  as  much  as  you. 

“Founders  Day  commemorates  the 
founding  of  all  the  institutions 
that  make  up  the  Medical  Center,” 
he  said.  “What  it  celebrates  is  all 
of  you.”  ■ 
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Magnet  madness 
pays  off  big 

by  Jill  Waite 

The  saga  behind  Rush’s  recent 
Magnet  Award  — the  highest  honor 
a hospital  can  receive  for  nursing 
services  — has  all  the  ingredients 
of  a good  mystery  novel:  plenty  of 
suspense,  a few  well-timed  plot 
twists  and,  ultimately,  an  extremely 
satisfying  ending. 

For  most  of  us,  the  story  began  on 
May  31,  when  Jane  Llewellyn, 
DNSc,  RN,  associate  vice  president 
of  nursing,  received  a phone  call 
from  the  American  Nurses 
Association  (ANA)  telling  her  that 
Rush  had  received  the  Magnet 
Award.  But  for  several  people  at  the 
Medical  Center,  the  tale  reaches 
back  much  further,  and  involves 
more  than  a few  sleepless  nights 
and  hair-raising  moments. 

It  all  started  in  the  spring  of  1999, 
when  Llewellyn  and  Sue  Huerta, 
MS,  RN,  director  of  nursing  sys- 
tems, returned  from  a Magnet 
Recognition  Program  briefing  in 
New  Jersey,  fired  with  the  confi- 
dence that  Rush  was  undeniably  of 
Magnet  caliber.  The  first  step  to 
proving  it  was  an  application  docu- 
menting the  ways  in  which  Rush 
met  the  AN  As  high  standards  in 
95  areas,  including  nursing’s  contri- 
bution to  improving  patient  satis- 
faction, reducing  medical  errors  and 
raising  care  standards. 

It  was  going  to  take  a lot  of  people 
to  do  all  of  the  research,  writing, 
rewriting,  reviewing  and  editing  — 
so  a magnet  team  was  formed.  Led 
by  Beverly  Hancock,  MS,  RN,  the 


ments.  Schedules  were  coordinated 
so  the  Magnet  surveyors  could  meet 
with  as  many  people  as  possible, 
including  leadership,  support  staff 
and  medical  staff.  And  on  the 
Friday  before  the  visit,  to  get  staff 
geared  up,  the  Medical  Center  held 
a rally  — complete  with  refresh- 
ments, a slide  show  and  a new  spin 
on  the  arm-waving  classic 
“YMCA,”  complete  with  Rush-cen- 
tric lyrics  by  Kris  Rosoff,  RN,  and 
Peggy  Markosek,  RN. 


Above:  It  takes  a 
big  team  to  net  a 
big  award.  Right: 
Hot  dog  nurses  at 
the  June  28 
Magnet  party. 


team  included 
Patti  Altman, 

RN;  Bette 
Burton,  RN;  Liz 
Gassed  ay,  RN; 

Ed  Kopytko,  MS,  RN;  Arnold 
Payne;  Professional  Nursing  Staff 
President  Liz  Krch-Cole,  MS,  RN; 
and  Huerta  and  Llewellyn.  Less 
than  two  years  later,  in  August 
2001,  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
team  had  seven  thick  hinders,  in 
triplicate,  to  prove  it. 


“We  certainly  didn’t  make  a new 
friend  when  the  Federal  Express 
woman  came  to  pick  up  those  2 1 
binders,”  Llewellyn  laughs. 


The  following  January,  after  an 
agonizing  wait  and  even  more 
paperwork,  word  finally  came  that 
Rush’s  documentation  had  made 
the  grade,  and  a site  visit  was  set  for 
mid-March.  The  committee  — and 
others  around  Rush  — swept  into 
action.  Nurses  created  posters  to  he 
displayed  during  the  site  visit,  high- 
lighting their  units’  accomplish- 


’d really  thought  we  were  good 
to  go,”  Huerta  says,  looking  back 
on  the  high  spirits.  But  fate  had  a 
different  idea:  Due  to  a death  in  a 
surveyor’s  family,  the  visit  was  post- 
poned at  the  last  minute. 

“It  was  like  going  from  a rocky 
mountain  high  down  to  a dark  cav- 
ernous low,”  Huerta  says. 


But  proving  its  ability  to  go  with 
the  flow,  the  committee  scrambled 
to  adjust  schedules  to  accommodate 
a new  visit  two  weeks  later.  It  was  a 
flying  success.  TTie  surveyors  visited 
many  units  at  Rush,  met  with  more 
than  200  staff  members  and  admin- 
istrators and  read  even  more  back- 
ground material. 

So  the  waiting  game  began  again. 
And  while  there  was  a healthy  dose 
of  optimism  to  go  with  the  anxiety, 
without  any  news,  time  seemed  to 
crawl.  Then,  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  Llewellyn  got  that  call:  Rush 
was  the  51st  hospital  in  the  United 
States  to  earn  Magnet  status. 

Word  went  out  immediately.  Rush 
employees  heard  about  the  award 
within  the  hour,  and  within  days 
full-page  ads  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  SumTimes  were  touting 
Rush’s  achievement  citywide. 

Before  long,  balloons  were  on  all  of 
the  units,  a banner  was  hung  in  the 
Atrium  and  Magnet  pins  were  dis- 
tributed to  RN  staff.  But  the  biggest 
celebration  came  on  June  28,  when 
Rush  hosted  an  all-employee  party 
in  and  around  the  Atrium,  with 
music,  hot  dogs  and  ice  cream  and 
plenty  more  balloons  — including 
one  that  towered  and  danced  above 
the  already  buoyant  crowd. 

The  real  happy  ending,  though, 
came  on  July  31,  when  Rush  offi- 
cially received  the  Magnet  Award 
from  an  ANA  official.  And  Rush’s 
nurses  aren’t  the  only  winners. 
“Magnet  strengthened  the  quality 
of  the  nursing  programs,  it  height- 
ened the  sense  of  teamwork 
throughout  Rush  and  it  really 
instilled  a sense  of  pride  in  the 
nursing  division  and,  I think, 
throughout  the  whole  institution,” 
Llewellyn  says.  “Most  important,  it 
highlights  the  excellent  care  we 
give  our  patients.”  ■ 


New  retirement 
plan  provides  the 
perfect  match 

hy  Judy  Liriwiium 

W'hnr  it,  in  addition  to  your  regu- 
lat  paycheck,  your  employer  gave 
you  a little  extra  money  each  pay 
period  — just  a little  something  to 
help  you  pad  out  that  retirement 
nest  egg?  And  what  it  it  were  tax 
tree  to  boot? 

Starting  in  January,  Rush  will  do 
just  that  tor  employees  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  new  403(h)' 
match  plan.  Along  with  a new  cash 
balance  plan,  that  match  is  part  ot 
the  Medical  Center’s  revamped 
retirement  savings  program,  which 
takes  eftect  Jan.  1,  2003. 

Why  a new  retirement  plan? 

“We’re  doing  it  because  we  want- 
ed  to  otter  Rush  employees  a more 
flexible,  more  competitive,  more 
portable  plan  — one  that  henetits 
everyone,”  says  Patricia  O’Neil, 
associate  vice  president  ot  tinance. 

“The  Medical  Center  will  essen- 
tially  he  paying  you  to  save  tor 
your  retiremeiat,”  says  Sheri 
Marker,  associate  vice  president 
ot  human  resources,  ot  the  taew 
program’s  403(b)  matching 
component. 

How  much  it  pays  depends  on  how 
much  you  contribute.  Rush  will 
match  50  cents  per  dollar  up  to  six 


percent  ot  your  salary.  The  mini' 
mum  tor  annual  contributions  is 
$200  — that  comes  out  to  only 
$7.6fl  per  paycheck  — but  Rush 
will  match  dollar  tor  dollar  annual 
contributions  between  $200  and 
$500.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  starting  in  2003  the 
most  you  can  contribute  in  a sin' 
gle  year,  unless  you’re  50  or  older 
or  have  worked  at  Rush  for  15 
years  or  more,  is  $12,000  — an 
amount  set  by  federal  law.  (For 
more  information  about  matching, 
please  see  examples  at  right.) 

“And,  of  course,  all  403(b)  contri' 
butions  are  pre'tax  and  tax 
deferred,”  says  O’Neil.  “So  under 
the  new  plan,  you  get  both  a tax 
break  and  matching  dollars.  Plus, 
you  control  how  your  money  is 
invested.  You  can  choose  an  invest' 
ment  strategy  based  on  your  person- 
al  financial  needs.  With  that  much 
incentive,  you  can’t  afford  not  to 
contribute.” 

In  September,  eligible  employees 
will  receive  personalized  benefits 
statements  along  with  information 
about  the  new  retirement  program’s 
vesting  periods,  portability  and  other 
details.  Rush  will  also  offer  special 
investment  seminars  starting  this  fall. 
Stay  tuned  to  NewsRounds  and 
RushExpressk  dates  and  times. 


Unlike  the  403(b),  you  don’t 
have  to  conrribute  a dime  to 
the  new  cash  balance  plan. 

The  Medical  Center  will  fund 
it  entirely,  and  an  employee’s 
balance  will  grow  based  on  pay, 
age  and  years  of  service  at  Rush. 
In  addition,  employees  will 
receive  annual  interest  credits  to 
their  accounts. 

“The  cash  balance  plan  is  excel- 
lent,” says  Marker.  “But  to  get 
the  most  possible  money  for  your 
retirement,  you  have  to  start  con- 
tributing to  the  403(b)-match 
plan.  If  you  don’t,  you’re  leaving 
money  on  the  table.  It’s  as  simple 
as  that.” 

Yet  some  people  — longer  term 
or  older  employees  — may  not 
want  to  switch  to  the  new  pro- 
gram. That’s  why  Rush  is  giving 
them  a choice. 

“Choice  employees”  — those 
who,  as  of  Jan.  1,  will  he  age  50 
or  older  and  will  have  completed 
20  or  more  years  of  Medical 
Center  vesting  service,  or  those 
who  will  have  completed  25  or 
more  years  of  vesting  service 
regardless  of  age  — have  the 
option  of  either  enrolling  in  the 
new  program  or  staying  with  the 
current  retirement  plan. 

And  for  all  other  employees, 

O’Neil  has  a tew  words  of  advice: 
“Now  that  Rush  will  be  offering 
matching  tor  the  403(b)  plan,  you 
have  no  more  exctises  for  not  sign- 
ing up.  When  you  see  how  fast  your 


savings  grow,  you’ll  be  very  glad  you 
did.” 

If  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  new  retirement  plan,  call  the 
pension  hotline  number,  (312) 
563-4440,  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
Ask_Rush@rush.edu.  If  you  want 
to  get  started  on  your  403(h)  today, 
contact  payroll,  room  150  in  the 
Triangle  Office  Building, 
at  2-5623.  ■ 

Calculating  403(b) 
matching  contributions 

Say  an  employee  earns  an  annual 
salary  of  $30,000.  Rush  matches 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  up  to  six 
percent  of  salary,  so  the  highest 
match  this  employee  could  receive 
is  $900  per  year  for  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  $1,800.  Here  are  some 
other  contribution/match  exam- 
ples based  on  the  same  salary. 


Employee  contribution  = $500/year 
Match  = $500 

Employee  contribution  = $1, 500/year 
Match  = $750 

Employee  contribution  = $2, 000/year 
Match  = $900* 


*While  this  is  not  50  percent  of 
this  employee’s  contribution , it  is  the 
highest  match  an  employee  tnaking 
$30,000  cart  receive,  based  on  the 
formula. 


RushPeople 

Appointments 

John  Trufant,  EdD,  the 

Catharine  and  R.  Winfield  Ellis- 
Philip  N.  Jones,  MD,  Professor  of 
University  Affairs  and  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  resources,  has 
been  appointed  associate  provost 
of  Rush  University. 


Trufant,  who  is  also  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Health 
Systems  Management,  came  to 
Rush  in  1975  as  acting  director  of 
the  Center  for  Educational 
Resources.  His  published  research 
includes  studies  of  medical  center 
administration  and  students’  aca- 
demic performance.  Since  1983,  he 
has  been  dean  of  Rush’s  Graduate 
College,  and  in  1985  he  was 
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named  dean  of  the  Gollege  of 
Health  Sciences.  He  will  step 
down  from  the  former  position 
once  an  acting  dean  is  named. 

Louis  Kraus,  MD,  has  come  to 
Rush  as  section  chief  of  the  division 
of  child  and  adolescent  psychiatry. 
Kraus  was  most  recently  director  of 
child  and  adolescent  forensic  psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago. 

Kraus,  who  received  his  medical 
degree  from  the  Chicago  Medical 
School  in  1987,  d<d  a surgical 
internship  at  Bostoia  University,  a 
psychiatry  residency  at 
Northwestern  University  and  com- 
pleted a fellowship  in  child  and 
adolescent  psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
subsequently  served  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  psychiatry  and 
assistant  director  of  child  and  ado- 
lescent inpatient  services.  His  other 


positions  include  clinical  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  in  psychia- 
try at  Northwestern  University  and 
division  head  of  child  and  adoles- 
cent psychiatry  at  Evanston 
Northwestern  Healthcare.  He  has 
also  been  a psychiatric  consultant 
to  the  Illinois  Youth  Center  in 
Joliet  and  has  chaired  the  physi- 
cian review  hoard  for  the  City  of 
Chicago’s  Department  of  Mental 
Health.  His  published  research  is 
on  child  custody  decisions  and  the 
juvenile  correction  system,  and  he 
has  presented  on  attention  deficit 
disorder,  school  violence  and  the 
early  onset  of  bipolar  disorder, 
among  other  subjects. 

Kudos 

Gunnar  B.J.  Andersson,  MD, 
PhD,  chairman  and  Hark-Swift 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery, 
president  of  the  medical  staff  and 
senior  vice  president  for  medical 


continued  on  the  lu’.vt  page 


Jeanne  Blnndy,  RN,  Rush’s  new  patient  relations  manager 


A new  position, 
a continued  focus 
on  patients 

by  Liz  Elegant 

In  her  more  than  three  decades 
at  Rush,  Jeanne  Blundy,  RN,  has 
gotten  to  know  doctors,  nurses 
and  staff  from  many  areas  of  the 
hospital  — geriatrics,  rehabilita' 
tion,  oncology  and  rheumatology, 
to  name  just  a few.  But  the  people 
Blundy  knows  best  are  Rush’s 
patients. 

It  is  precisely  Blundy ’s  long-term 
commitment  to  patients  that  has 
led  to  her  latest  role;  patient  rela- 
tions manager  in  the  quality 
improvement  department,  a new 
position  that  will  complement 
ongoing  efforts  around  the 
Medical  Center  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  patients  and  their 
families. 

As  patient  relations  manager, 
Blundy  will  coordinate  and 
handle  all  patient  comments. 

In  addition,  she  will  ensure  that 
the  appropriate  Rush  staff 
members  promptly  address  all 
patient  and  family  concerns  that 


have  the  potential  to  become 
crises  and  negative  experiences. 
Blundy  will  serve  as  the  liaison 
between  patients  and  families 
and  staff  and  will  closely  track 
patient  satisfaction  survey  data  to 
detect  trends  and,  when  neces- 
sary, notify  managers  of  problems 
they  need  to  address. 

“Jeanne  has  a very  strong 
customer  service  focus  and  is  a 
true  patient  advocate,”  says 
Marcia  Hargreaves,  director  of 
quality  improvement.  “No  one 
is  better  suited  to  fill  this  role.” 

Blundy ’s  long  career  at  Rush 
has  given  her  a chance  to  work 
in  several  areas  of  the  hospital. 
After  graduating  from  the 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing  in  1966, 
she  worked  as  a staff  nurse  in 
various  areas  until  1992.  Blundy 
continued  her  career  as  a case 
manager  and,  later,  as  a supervisor 
for  the  Rush  Home  Care 
Network.  In  1997,  she  became 
a process  improvement  consultant 
in  home  care,  joining  the  Medical 
Center’s  quality  improvement 
department  in  2000. 

In  her  new  position,  Blundy 
will  focus  on  resolving  complaints 
before  patients  leave  the  hospital. 


as  well  as  enhancing  the  overall 
patient  experience.  She  will  also 
continue  to  chair  Rush’s  patient 
satisfaction  committee  and  sit 
on  the  surgical  quality  improve- 
ment and  patient  education 
committees. 

And  while  all  that  activity  is  sure 
to  keep  her  busy,  she  knows  just 
how  important  it  is. 

Says  Blundy:  “I  just  think  that  if 
you  have  a happy  patient  who  has 


had  a good  hospital  experience, 
the  patient  benefits,  the  staff  ben- 
efits, the  Medical  Center  benefits 
and  the  community  benefits.”  ■ 

“Jeanne  has  a very  strong 
customer  service  focus  and 
is  a true  patient  advocate.  No 
one  is  better  suited  to 
fill  this  role.” 

— Marcia  Hargreaves, 


RushPeople  continued 

affairs,  has  received  the 
International  Society  for  the  Study 
of  the  Lumbar  Spine-Stryker 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award.  He 
is  only  the  third  person  to  receive 
this  international  honor. 

'The  award  recognizes  Andersson’s 
pioneering  work  in  occupational 
orthopedics  and  his  contributions 
to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  pre- 
vention and  understanding  of 
spinal  problems,  particularly  low- 
back  pain,  in  both  individuals  and 
such  groups  as  pregnant  women, 
office  workers,  nurses  and  truck 
drivers.  Among  his  many  accom- 
plishments are  research  that  led 
not  only  to  his  doctoral  thesis.  The 
Effect  of  Sitting  on  the  Spine,  but  to 
newly  designed  car  seats  for  Volvo. 
He  also  started  the  section  of  occu- 
pation orthopedics  at  Sweden’s 
Sahlgren  University  Hospital. 

Since  coming  to  Rush  in  1985,  he 
has  served  on  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Steering 
Committee  on  Work-Related 
Musculoskeletal  Injuries  and  been 
a member  of  both  the  Orthopedic 


and  Musculoskeletal  Study  Section 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 
With  his  vast  experience  — which 
has  included  work  in  biomechanics 
and  ergonomics,  epidemiology,  disc 
biology  and  outcomes  research  — 
Andersson  has  pioneered  a multi- 
disciplinary approach  to  treating 
the  spine,  one  he  has  championed 
in  his  hundreds  of  publications. 

Robert  S.  Eisenberg,  PhD,  the 

Francis  N.  and  Catherine  O.  Bard 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  chair- 
man of  molecular  biophysics  and 
physiology  at  Rush,  was  a 
Schlumberger  Visiting  Fellow  at 
the  Cambridge  University  Centre 
for  Computational  Chemistry  dur- 
ing April,  May  and  June.  The 
Schlumberger  Fellowship  brings 
world  leaders  in  theoretical  chem- 
istry to  Cambridge,  where  they 
meet  with  faculty  and  students 
and  with  the  scientists  at  the 
Schlumberger  Cambridge 
Research  Centre.  Eisenberg,  who 
gave  a keynote  lecture  as  part  of 
his  visit,  was  also  honored  with  a 


commemorative  medal  and  scroll. 

Sara  Byrne,  MS,  administrative 
director  of  research  in  preventive 
medicine,  received  the  Kevin  Reed 
Outstanding  New  Professional 
Award  from  Region  IV  of  the 
National  Council  of  University 
Research  Administrators 
(NCURA).  The  award,  given  only 
to  those  with  five  or  fewer  years’ 
experience  in  the  field  of  research 
administration,  recognizes  Byrne’s 
volunteer  service  on  behalf  of  the 
NCURA. 

Noga  Askenazi  MD,  allergy  and 
immunology  fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Immunology  and 
Microbiology,  shared  the  first-place 
prize  for  a research  presentation 
she  gave  at  a meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Allergy,  Asthma 
and  Immunology.  Mirie  Sheets 
MD,  also  a fellow  in  allergy  and 
immunology,  was  co-author  of  the 
prize-winning  abstract. 

James  Erankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  and  hospital 
affairs,  has  been  re-elected  to  the 
Metropolitan  Chicago  Healthcare 


Council’s  (MCHC)  board  of  direc- 
tors and  been  named  the  board’s 
treasurer.  Representing  more  than 
135  hospitals  and  health  care  servic- 
es in  the  metropolitan  Chicago 
area,  MCHC  works  to  improve  the 
quality  of  health  care  services 
throughout  the  city. 

Edward  Brennan,  chairman  of 
Rush’s  board  of  trustees,  received 
the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Award,  the 
highest  honor  given  by  Chicago’s 
DePaul  University.  The  award  hon- 
ors Brennan’s  lifetime  of  philanthro- 
py and  civic  leadership.  Brennan, 
the  former  chief  executive  off  icer  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  is  only  the 
25th  recipient  of  the  award,  which 
was  first  presented  in  1965.  ■ 


Correction 

A photo  identification  on  page 
four  of  the  June  2002  issue  of 
NewsRounds  was  incorrect.  It  is 
Cheryl  Harris  who  is  receiving  her 
2 5 -year  pin  from  Jim  Frankenbach. 
NewsRounds  apologizes  for  the 
error  and  congratulates  Harris  on 
a quarter  century  of  service  to  the 
Medical  Center. 


A friendly  reminder:  employees,  visitors  and  vendors  are  all  required  to  wear 
IDs  while  on  Medical  Center  premises . 


Identify  yourself 

h\  A/an  Ihi  is 

Ir's  no  secret  that  teelina  sate  and 
seeure  is  a bir;  issue  tor  Americans 
riaht  now.  So  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that,  among  other 
things,  Rush  has  heeted  up  its 
entorcement  ot  the  employee 
identitication  policy  — the  one 
that  states,  “To  clearly  establish 
identity  to  patients  and  \asitors, 
all  employees  are  required  to  wear 
a Rush  ID  badge,  picture  side  tor- 
ward  and  abo\’e  the  waist,  while 
on  Medical  Center  premises”  — 
and  it’s  paying  ott:  Over  the  last 
several  months,  the  Medical 
Center  has  seen  an  unprecedented 
42 -percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber ot  employees  proudly  flashing 
their  Rush  IDs. 

“This  started  a couple  of  years 
ago  as  part  cat  the  child  abduction 
initiative,  where  our  goal  was  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  on  an 
infant  or  pediatric  unit  was  identi- 
fied,” says  Judy  Friedrichs,  MS, 

RN,  of  women’s  and  children’s 
nursing.  “So  whether  ycau  were  a 
patient,  a parent,  a visitor,  a ven- 
dor or  a Rush  staff  member,  you 
had  to  display  a photo  ID.”  Once 
that  goal  was  accomplished,  the 
effort  went  Medical  Center-wide. 


This  took  the  fortn  of  “ID  Obser- 
vatiim  Days.”  On  randomly  selected 
dates,  volunteers  from  the  enx  iron- 
metit  of  care  committee’s  ID  task 
force  strategically  positioned  them- 
seh  es — mostly  near  patient  care 
areas  — and  scanned  passing 
employees  for  IDs.  They  took  a soft 
approach  at  first,  giving  chocolates 
to  those  wearing  their  IDs  and 
offering  gentle  advice  — “Yoit  really 
should  he  wearing  your  ID”  — to 
anyone  found  without. 

Using  those  tactics  they  saw  a 
1 5-percent  increase  in  the  niimher 
of  employees  wearing  IDs  between 
the  first  observation  day,  in  June  of 
2001,  and  the  second  the  following 
October,  when  65  percent  of 
employees  were  seen  wearing  IDs. 
But  that  still  wasn’t  good  enough. 

So  the  task  force  toughened 
its  approach.  On  subsequent  obser- 
vation days,  the  volunteers,  now 
accompanied  by  Rush  security, 
stopped  employees  who  weren’t 
wearing  ID  and  had  them  sign  a 
notification  form  stating  that  they 
understood  Rush’s  ID  policy.  The 
strictest  measures  were  taken  on  the 
women’s  and  children’s  units,  where 
anyone  without  ID  was  barred  from 
looking  at  patient  charts. 

Friedrichs  also  says  that  articles  in 
NewsRounds  and  RushExpress,  post- 


ings on  the  security  department 
Web  pages,  hard-to-miss  reminders 
at  hospital  entrances  and  consistent 
reminders  from  the  administration, 
in  memos  and  at  town  hall  meet- 
ings, all  helped  to  raise  everyone’s 
ID  IQ.  And  the  oldest  excuse  in  the 
hook  — “My  ID  is  broken”  — was 
out  the  door  once  human  resources 
began  replacing  broken  IDs  for  free. 

Put  it  all  together  and  what  do  you 
get?  Ninety- two  percent  of  employ- 
ees wearing  their  IDs,  according  to 
the  most  recent  observation  day, 
held  in  April. 

And  that’s  how  it  needs  to  be  from 
now  on,  says  Mark  Schilling,  direc- 
tor of  security.  “This  is  going  to 


become  part  of  the  culture  of 
large  workplaces,”  he  says  — 
and  hospitals  need  to  he  particu- 
larly careful:  “It’s  crucial  that  we 
identify  ourselves  to  patients. 

A person  can  get  scrubs  or  a 
lab  coat  at  any  uniform  store.  But 
that  ID  tells  patients  you  belong 
at  Rush.” 

And  at  Rush  it’s  not  just  about 
security.  “This  is  a big  place. 
Patients  and  visitors  need  help 
getting  around.  They  need  to 
know  who  they  can  ask  for  that 
help,”  Schilling  says.  “So  from 
a customer  service  standpoint, 
nothing  heats  wearing  your 
Rush  ID.”  . 


You  are  here 


In  memoriam 


If  you’re  a regular  stair  climber 
here  at  Rush,  you’ve  probably 
noticed  some  new  — and  helpful 

— signage  courtesy  of  a National 
Fire  Protection  Association  code 
and  a new  City  of  Chicago  ordi- 
nance. While  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  isn’t  terribly  mysterious, 
these  tips  will  help  you  get  the 
most  out  of  this  handy  system. 

The  top  of  each  sign,  of  course, 
identifies  the  building  you’re  in 

— with  both  its  name  and  its 
assigned  color  code.  Sadly,  the 
Academic  Center’s  subtle  green 
doesn’t  come  across  in 
NewsRounds  black  and  white. 
Next  up,  a simple  alphabetical 
designation,  starting  at  “A”  in 
each  building,  lets  you  know 
which  stairwell  you’re  in.  The  big 
number,  of  course,  tells  you  which 
floor  you’re  on  — easy,  right?  But 
don’t  forget  the  fine  print.  The 
first  line  shows  how  many  levels 
the  stairwell  covers,  whether  B-5 

— that’s  basement  to  the  fifth 
floor  — or  SB-PH:  sub-basement 
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to  penthouse.  The  last  line  simply 
tells  you  where  you  can  exit  in  an 
emergency.  And  since  this  is  just 
the  first  phase  of  the  signage 
upgrade  project,  you  can  expect 
Rush  to  get  a lot  more  colorful  — 
and  easier  to  navigate  — in  the 
months  to  come.  ■ 


A memorial  service  for  Harvey  D. 
Preisler,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Hematology/Oncology 
and  the  Samuel  G.  Taylor  III 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Rush,  was 
held  at  the  Medical  Center  on 
May  3 1 . Preisler  died  of  lymphoma 
on  May  19  at  age  61. 

World-renowned  for  his  research 
on  acute  myeloid  leukemia, 

Preisler  focused  on  identifying  the 
molecular  and  genetic  lesions 
responsible  for  cancer,  translating 
his  findings  into  novel  therapies 
that  dramatically  improved  the 
outcome  for  patients. 

Preisler  came  to  Rush  in  1992  and 
built  a team  of  top  notch  laborato- 
ry and  clinical  researchers.  He  pub- 
lished more  than  300  research 
papers,  most  of  them  focusing  on 
various  factors  of  leukemia. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Azra 
Raza,  MD,  director  of  the  leukemia 
and  myelodysplastic  program  at 
Rush;  a brother,  Alan;  daughters 


Harvey  D.  Preisler,  MD 


Sarah,  Vanessa  and  Sheherzad;  and 
a son,  Mark. 

Contributions  in  his  memory 
may  be  made  to: 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center,  Harvey  Preisler 
Research  Fund,  1700  West 
Van  Buren,  Suite  250, 

Chicago,  IL  60612 


Awarding 

experience 

On  June  6,  the  Searle  Conference 
Center  was  the  place  to  be  at 
lunchtime,  even  if  you  weren’t  nomi- 
nated for  one  of  the  quarterly  awards 
being  given  out  that  day.  These  gath- 
erings have  become  mini  motivational 
seminars,  where  stories  about  the 
Medical  Center’s  best  and  brightest 
remind  everyone  in  attendance  that 
work  at  Rush  is  about  more  — much 
more  — than  just  a paycheck. 

Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege ’s  family  established 
this  award  in  1979  to  thank  the 
medical  center  engineering  and 
environmental  services  employees 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make 


Roger  Klett 


her  comfortable  during  her  stay  at 
Rush.  Today,  it  is  the  Medical 
Center’s  oldest  employee  honor. 
Engineering’s  latest  winner,  Roger 
Klett,  is  known  for  his  skill,  flexi- 
bility and  dedication  — three  qual- 
ities that  he  has,  from  time  to  time, 
displayed  during  three  different 
shifts  in  a single  week.  Environ- 
mental services’  Demerial  Norman, 
meanwhile,  is  known  for  excel- 
lence and  consistency:  eight  years 
of  top-notch  work  readying  rooms 
for  new  patients  on  7 North. 


Employee 

Lolesia  Johnson’s  responsibilities  in 
tbe  medical  staff  office  don’t  stop 
with  the  medical  staff.  She  also 
works  with  house  staff,  nurses, 
department  managers,  faculty, 
secretaries  and  others,  and  she’s 
always  looking  for  ways  to  make 
their  interactions  with  her  office 
just  a little  bit  easier.  Within  the 
medical  staff  office,  she’s  always 
finding  better,  more  efficient  ways 


to  get  work  done.  Whether  it’s  cre- 
ating a new  system  or  mastering  a 
new  skill,  Johnson  is  always  ready 
to  do  what’s  best  for  the  office.  It’s 
because  she  cares  — a lot,  says 
Gunnar  Andersson,  MD,  PHD, 
senior  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  and  president  of  the  medical 
staff.  “If  she  weren’t  working  in  our 
office,  1 believe  she  would  make  an 
excellent  patient  care  provider.” 
Also  nominated:  Vin  ’Keia  Berry, 
Rose  Marie  Garcia,  Debbie 
Haywood,  William  Hardison,  John 
Lepscier,  Angela  Mannone, 

Dianne  Noibi,  Lori  Pappas, 
Christian  Sanagustin,  Danielle 
Sanchez  and  Enrique  Santana. 


Manager 

The  emergency  room  and  obstetrics 
are  two  departments  where  things 
— big  things  — can  happen  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  So 
it’s  a good  thing  Patricia  Sanford, 
the  finance  manager  for  both 
departments,  keeps  those  kinds  of 
hours.  “In  Pat’s  eyes,  there  are  no 
boundaries  to  her  job,”  says  Kevin 
Harper,  director  of  health  care 
finance  and  patient  access.  “She’s 
the  complete  manager.  Pat  continu- 
ally surprises  me  with  the  excel- 
lence and  quality  she  brings  to  her 
job.  If  1 ask  for  data  on  the  number 
of  registrations,  1 don’t  just  get  a 
number  scratched  on  a piece  of 
paper.  1 get  a flow  chart,  1 get  a 
graph,  1 get  it  in  color.  It’s  always 
that  one  step  beyond.”  It’s  an  exam- 
ple that  inspires.  Harper  says.  “She 
challenges  all  of  us,  her  employees 
and  me,  to  do  better,  to  go  one  step 
further.”  Also  nominated:  Julie 
Benesh,  Carmela  Gonzales  and 
Alison  Ridge. 


Team 

What  did  the  Magnet  recognition 
implementation  team  do  to  win 
the  first  team-of-the-quarter  award 
of  2002?  Only  bring  national 
recognition  to  Rush  for  its  out- 
standing nursing  services.  How  did 
they  do  it  ? See  the  cover  story  of 
this  issue  of  NewsRounds.  Who  are 
they?  Patti  Altman,  RN;  Bette 
Burton,  RN;  Elizabeth  Casseday, 
RN;  Beverly  Hancock,  MS,  RN; 


Demerial  Norman 

Sue  Huerta,  MS,  RN;  Edwin 
Kopytko,  MS,  RN;  Elizabeth  Krch- 
Cole,  MS,  RN;  and  Arnold  Payne. 
Also  nominated:  the  transporters 
in  the  cardiac  catheterization  lab. 


Patient  Satisfaction  Star 

Rush’s  newest  award  honors 
employees  whom  patients  have  sin- 
gled out  for  praise  in  their  satisfac- 
tion surveys.  Sharon  Brooks  of 
patient  access  and  her  increasingly 
famous  bubbles  have  played  lead- 
ing roles  in  many  of  those  glowing 


Sharon  Brooks 


reports.  But  in  picking  up  her  Star 
award.  Brooks  showed  that  there’s 
more  than  just  soap  and  water  in 
her  approach  to  customer  service. 
“What  we  send  into  the  lives  of 
others  comes  back  into  our  very 
own.  That’s  my  philosophy,” 

Brooks  said.  “Do  good  and  good 
will  come  back  to  you.  Today,  good 
has  come  back  to  me.”  ■ 


Wise  words 

There’s  nothing  like  catching  a great 
speaker  in  top  form  — unless  it’s  two 
great  speakers  in  top  form  in  the 
same  month.  That’s  what  Rush  got  in 
May,  courtesy  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
dedication  to  older  adults.  On  May  2, 
author,  raconteur  and  Chicago 
institution  Studs  Terkel  was  in  Room 
500  to  celebrate  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  (JRB)  Health  Center’s  25th 
anniversary.  Terkel  spun  story  after 
story  — many  of  them  from  his  latest 
book,  Will  the  Circle  Be  Unbroken?  — 
about  men  and  women  who  lived 
their  lives,  from  diverse  beginnings  to 
that  one  inevitable  end,  with  dignity. 
Two  weeks  later  at  the  JRB-sponsored 
Elder  Rights  Forum  on  May  17,  Paul 
Greenwood,  LLB,  head  of  the  elder 
abuse  prosecution  unit  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  also  spoke  about  dignity,  and 
helping  older  adults  to  maintain 
theirs.  He  urged  his  audience  — 
made  up  of  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  nursing  home 
administrators,  bankers,  attorneys  and 
other  professionals  — to  work  togeth- 
er to  help  protect  older  men  and 
women  from  physical  and  financial 
abuse  at  the  hands  of  strangers  and, 
in  far  too  many  cases,  their  own  fami- 
lies. Greenwood,  a leader  in  the  field, 
has  prosecuted  more  than  200  cases 
of  such  abuse,  and  has  helped  draft 
some  of  the  first  elder  abuse  legisla- 
tion in  the  nation.  ■ 
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Paul  Greenwood 


Spring  is  for  students,  faculty 


On  a \ cr\  sunny  juno  8,  iS2  Kush 
srudonts  — in  auJiolotiy,  clinical 
nutrition,  clinical  laboratory  sci- 
ence, medical  physics,  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  sex  eral  other 
disciplines,  such  as  medicine  and 
nursinp  — claimed  their  new  BSs, 
BSNs,  MDs,  MSs,  DNScs  and 
PhDs  in  a ceremony  at  the 
University  ot  lllinois-Chicago 
Par-ilion.  As  always,  there  was  a 
strong  tamily  vibe  in  etiect,  and  in 
addition  to  the  hundreds  ot  proud 
parents  and  other  relatives  clicking 
and  filming  away  in  the  stands, 
ser’eral  moms,  dads,  spouses  and  in 
laws  on  the  Rush  faculty  were  up 
on  stage,  congratulating  their  new 
grads  with  a little  more  than  a 
hearty  handshake. 


spent  a little  time  this  spring  clear- 
ing .some  wall  space  for  their  latest 
achievement. 

At  the  medical  staff  dinner 
on  May  17,  the  following 
people  were  honored  for  years  of 
service  at  Rush.  If  your  name  is 
listed  incorrectly,  or  omitted,  we 
apologize  and  kindly  ask 
that  you  contact  NewsRounds 
at  2-3654  or  sean_carr@rush.edu 
so  that  we  may  correct  the  error 
in  the  future. 

25  years 

Larry  Bailey,  MD 
Philip  Bonomi,  MD 
Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD 


Harold  Kessler,  MD,  center,  and  his  wife,  Andrea,  laugh  it  up 
with  Trustee  Medal  recipient  Ruth  Rothstein,  right,  at  the  pre-com- 
mencement brunch  at  the  Sessions  House. 


30  years 

Shyamala  Badrinath,  MD 
Carl  Eybel,  MD 
James  Franklin,  MD 


35  years 

William  Carlock,  MD 
Alexander  Doolas,  MD 
Patrick  Ebenhoeh,  MD 


f 


Prabhavathi  Nama,  MD,  left,  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology 


hugs  daughter  Anu  Victor,  who 
received  her  master’s  degree  in 
clinical  laboratory  science. 


They  and  the  rest  of  the  faculty 
were  also  special  guests  at  a pre- 
commencement  reception  hosted 
by  Rush  president  and  CEO  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  and  his  wife, 
Michelle,  at  the  Sessions  House, 
where,  as  the  saying  sort  of  goes, 
a good  brunch  was  had  by  all.  The 
Goodmans  even  provided  refresh- 
ing parting  gifts:  bottled  water  — 
for  the  short  hut  sweltering  walk  to 
the  Pavilion  — and  breath  mints 
— for  the  close  quarters  backstage 
at  commencement.  Seeing  the 
bowl  of  Tic  Tacs,  Certs  and  Life 
Savers  on  his  way  out  the  door, 
Harold  Kessler,  MD,  quipped, 

“You  mean  1 could  have  had  the 
onions?” 


A few  weeks  earlier,  at  the  medical 
staff  dinner  on  May  17,  Kessler  was 
among  those  recognized  for  years  of 
service  to  Rush.  Here’s  the  list  of 
the  medical  staff  members  who,  like 
their  recently  graduated  students. 


John  Coon,  MD,  PhD 

Philip  Liebson,  MD 

Richard  Deianis,  MD 

John  Martin,  MD 

Abdel  El-Ganzouri,  MD, 

Frederick  Merkel,  MD 

William  Galbraith,  MA 

M.  S.  Laxmi  Narayan,  MD 

Louisa  Gehlmann,  MD 

S.  Daman  Paul,  MD 

Anita  Gewurz,  MD 

Robert  Schenck,  MD 

Christopher  Goetz,  MD 

Gary  Strokosch,  MD 

Wafik  Hanna,  MD 

Gordon  Trenholme,  MD 

Steven  Horwitz,  MD 

John  Charters,  MD 

John  Keane,  MD 

Jan  Fawcett,  MD 

Harold  Kessler,  MD 

Alan  Harris,  MD 

Lawrence  Layfer,  MD 

Edsel  Hudson,  MD 

Joel  Levin,  MD 

Sidney  Kaplan,  MD 

Howard  Levy,  MD 

Izolda  Radvila,  MD 

Afra  Shekarloo,  MD 

U.  Sripathy  Rao,  MD 

Richard  Sidell,  MD 

John  Showel,  MD 

Joel  Stolar,  MD 

Demetrius  Trakas,  MD 

Nelson  Stringer,  MD 

Louis  Tenta,  MD, 

Ushanalini  Vasan,  MD 

Paul  Heller,  MD 
Alfred  Klinger,  MD 
William  Knospe,  MD 
Ludwig  Kornel,  MD,  PhD 
Stuart  Levin,  MD 
John  Meyer,  MD 
Peter  Murphy,  MD 
Richard  Sassetti,  MD 
V.  Amod  Saxena,  MD 

40  years 

Barbara  Backer,  MD 
Anatoly  Bezkorovainy,  PhD 
David  Buck,  MD 
Malachi  Flanagan,  MD 
Charles  McKiel,  MD 
Denes  Orban,  MD 

45  years 

Frank  Johnson,  MD 
William  Phelan,  MD 
Milton  Weinberg,  MD 

50  years 

Richard  Buenger,  MD 
Rodney  Jamieson,  MD 
John  Long,  MD 
Marshall  Snapp,  MD 

55  years 

Joseph  Haas,  MD 


Calendar 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-5357  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  Suite 
1 14  in  the  Annex  Building. 
Contact  Suzanne  Smith,  MPH, 
CHES,  at  2-5357  or 
Suzanne_L_Smith@rush.edu  for 
more  information. 
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Clothing  Drive 

The  Rush  Day  Hospital  is  sponsoring 
a clothing  drive  to  benefit  the  Ark,  a 
nonprofit  organization  serving  thou- 
sands of  needy  families  throughout 
Chicago.  Collection  boxes  will  be 
located  around  the  Medical  Center. 
Clothes  for  all  seasons  will  he  accept- 
ed. For  more  information,  please  call 

(847)  204-7454. 

14 

Does  Your  Troubled  Employee  Have  Troubles? 
Using  the  Employee  Assistance  Program  as  a 
Management  Tool 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  In  this  high-energy 
workshop,  managers  will  learn  how 
Rush’s  Employee  Assistance 
Program  can  help  them  help  their 
employees  through  tough  times. 
Free.  L 
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Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  The  group  will 
close  out  its  summer  reading 
with  Ann  Patchett’s  Bel  Canto,  a 
novel  about  the  other  international 
language:  music.  Hot  and  cold 
beverages  will  be  served.  Contact 
Suzanne  Smith,  MPH,  CHES, 
at  2-5357  or  Suzanne_L_Smith@ 
rush.edu  for  more  information. 

Free.  W 
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Clear  Sentences 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Writing  clearly 
means  getting  back  to  basics:  verbs, 
subjects  and  practice,  practice, 
practice.  Bring  some  troubling  sen- 
tences of  your  own  to  this  work- 
shop and  we’ll  get  them  crystal 
clear  in  four  easy  steps.  $65.  L 

OmniBuyer 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Are  you  ready  to  say 
goodbye  to  paper  cuts  and  paper 
files  and  leave  the  hassle  of  paper 
requisitions  behind?  Get  online! 
Through  BuySite,  you  can  do  all 
your  departmental  ordering  via  the 
Web  and  have  your  supplies  deliv- 
ered before  your  colleagues  can 
even  get  their  requisitions  signed. 
Free.  L 

Transitions:  Being  Powerful  in  the 
Face  of  Change 

1 to  3:30  p.m.  A new  position. 

A new  manager.  New  processes  and 
skills  to  learn.  These  changes  can 
leave  us  frustrated,  upset  and  un- 
empowered. In  this  class,  you’ll 
learn  how  to  be  more  powerful  in 
dealing  with  change  and  regain  the 
experience  of  joy,  fulfillment  and 
balance  in  your  personal  and  pro- 
fessional lives.  $65.  L 
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Time  Management 

9:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  We  all  get  168 
hours  each  week  — what  are  you 
doing  with  yours?  It’s  been  said 
that  every  hour  spent  planning 
saves  three  hours  of  doing.  Come 
learn  a little  time  management 
theory,  figure  out  your  own  time 
management  weaknesses  — and 
strengths  — and  pick  up  the  tools 
you’ll  need  to  show  time  who’s 
really  boss.  Register  early  for  this 
highly  requested  workshop  facili- 
tated by  Employee  Resource 
Systems,  Inc.  Free.  L 
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Creating  a High-Attendance  Workplace 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Employees  who  are 
always  on  time.  Who  rarely  call  in 
sick.  Who  don’t  leave  you  scramblmg 
to  rearrange  schedules . Learn  how 
other  Rush  managers  have  built 
stable  staff  environments  in  this 
final  class  in  the  Attendance  Issues 
Certificate  Program.  Free.  L 


Ongoing  Courses 

MODS  (Microsoft  Office  User  Specialist) 
Certification 

Rush  offers  a MOUS  certification 
track  for  advanced  users  of  the  fol- 
lowing Microsoft  Office  97  applica- 
tions: Word,  PowerPoint  and 
Excel.  Each  application  is  covered 
in  a series  of  three  three-hour  class- 
es that  will  prepare  you  to  take  the 
MOUS  certification  exams.  The 
cost  is  $300  per  series.  For  more 
information,  look  for  “Com-puter 
Applications  Training”  flyers  in 
bins  around  the  Medical  Center, 
call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr/leap. 


Group  Fitness  for  Health,  Rejuvenation  and 
Self  Esteem 

A variety  ot  classes  are  convenient- 
ly offered  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m. 
throughout  the  week  in  room  994a 
of  the  Armour  Academic  Facility. 
Your  first  class  is  free,  and  $3  per 
class  thereafter.  Or  get  1 1 classes 
for  just  $25.  For  a monthly  sched- 
ule and  class  descriptions,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness/aero- 
hies  or  call  2-5357. 


Fashion  alert 


Cartier.  Prada.  MaxMara.  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s.  Put  it  all  together  and  it  can  only  mean 
one  thing:  On  Sept.  12  the  Woman’s  Board 
Fashion  Show,  now  in  its  76th  year,  will  be  strut- 
ting down  the  runway  at  Symphony  Center  — 
and  you’re  invited.  Not  only  that,  but  all  Rush 
employees  ordering  tickets  will  receive  a special 
complimentary  seat  upgrade.  For  just  $25,  the 
price  of  rear  gallery  tickets,  you’ll  find  yourself  on 


the  main  floor  or  in  the  front  of  the  upper  bal- 
cony. From  either  seat,  you’ll  have  a perfect  view  of 
the  action  as  the  city’s  movers  and  shakers,  including  one  or  two 
Rush  representatives  — paging  Dr.  Couture,  Dr.  Haute  Couture  — 
show  off  the  latest  in  designer  wear.  And  there’s  substance  to  this 
style:  the  proceeds  from  the  event,  the  nation’s  oldest  and  largest 
charity  fashion  show,  will  help  to  renovate  the  outpatient  clinic  in  the 
Rush  Cancer  Institute.  For  more  information,  call  the  Woman’s  Board 
office  at  2-6513  or  visit  the  show’s  Web  site:  www.thefashionshow.org. 


In  Brief 


Thonar  time 

The  1 Irh  Annual  Eut’cne  j.'M.A. 
Thonar,  ThP,  Award  will  be  pre- 
senrod  ar  noon  on  Oct.  8.  That  also 
means  it's  time  to  send  in  those 
nominations.  Nominees  should 
ha\’e  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  Medical  Center  and 
enabled  the  institution  to  further  its 
commitment  to  people  who  are 
determined  to  turn  a disability  into 
a possibility,  both  professionally  and 
personally.  Also,  any  member  of  the 
Rush  community  — faculty  mem- 
ber, employee,  volunteer  or  student 
— can  be  nominated  for  the  award. 
Nomination  forms  went  out  the 
first  week  in  August.  If  you  did  not 
recei\’e  a form,  you  can  download 
one  from  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  Task  Force’s 
Intranet  page  at  http://iris.rush.edu/ 
ada.  Nominations  are  due  in  early 
September. 

Walk,  don’t  run 

This  year’s  American  Heart 
Association  Heart  ’Walk  will  be 


held  on  Sept.  13.  Once  again.  Rush 
is  fielding  a corporate  team,  and 
this  year  they’re  looking  to  break 
2001’s  impressive  total  of  more 
than  $54,000  raised  to  support  the 
fight  against  cardiovascular  disease. 
You  can  participate  in  this  year’s 
walk  as  a team  captain,  a walker  or 
a sponsor.  Each  team  captain  is 
asked  to  recruit  10  walkers,  and 
each  walker  is  asked  to  collect 
$200  in  pledges.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  either  of  the  Rush 
Heart  Walk  co-chairs:  Catherine 
Cesiro,  2-6367,  or  Stacie  Devine, 
RN,  2-7887.  If  you  can’t  serve  as  a 
captain  or  walker,  please  help  the 
team  toward  its  goal  hy  sponsoring 
a walker.  For  more  information 
about  the  Heart  Walk,  visit 
www.heartwalk.americanheart.org. 

Are  you  HIPAA? 

The  deadline  for  compliance  with 
the  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  is  coming 
up  in  less  than  a year.  Do  you 
understand  what  all  the  fuss  is 


about?  Ter  check  everyone’s 
HIPAA  awareness,  the  Medical 
Center  has  sent  a self-study  to 
every  Rush  empleryee.  The  quizzes 
included  with  this  vital  self-study 
were  due  back  in  the  Rush 
Privacy  Office  on  Aug.  5.  Have 
you  returned  yours  yet?  If  not,  fill 
it  out  and  get  it  in  today.  Have 
questions  about  the  self-study? 
Contact  the  privacy  office  at  2- 
5303.  Have  questions  about 
HIPAA?  Visit  the  HIPAA  site  on 
Inside  Rush:  http://iris.rush.edu/ 
hipaa.  Remember:  At  Rush,  priva- 
cy and  patients’  rights  are  every- 
one’s responsibility. 

Repairs  and  rates 

As  you’ve  no  doubt  seen  — and 
heard  — Rush  has  been  working 
on  its  parking  garage  for  the  last 
four  years.  All  of  that  work  is 
expected  to  be  done  hy  the  end  of 
September.  As  of  July  1,  the  park- 
ing rate  for  the  garage  was 
increased  slightly,  to  $46  per 
month.  The  increase  was  neces- 


sary for  the  regular  operation, 
maintenance  and  repairs  to  the 
garage,  and  it  still  keeps  Rush 
favorably  priced  compared  with 
other  hospitals  in  Chicago.  While 
rates  at  Cook  County,  $35,  and 
the  University  of  Illinois,  $45,  are 
slightly  less,  those  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  $80,  and 
Northwestern,  $99,  are  still  a 
good  deal  higher. 

Hair  today... 

After  more  than  two  decades 
of  cutting  and  styling  hair  at 
Rush,  Norbert  has  left  the 
Kellogg  basement  for  the  sunny 
beaches  of  Florida.  And  while 
the  Medical  Center  may  lack 
hair  services  for  the  time  being, 
those  concerned  about  their  cuti- 
cles shouldn’t  fear:  the  salon’s 
full  array  of  nail  services  — full 
manicures  and  pedicures  and 
everything  in  between  — is  still 
available  to  patients,  visitors,  stu- 
dents and  staff.  For  appointments, 
call  2-5160. 
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Leaping  into  a 
new  career 

by  Judy  Grossman 

Mark  Lumas  was  always  a 
whiz  with  numbers  — get- 
ting good  grades  in  grammar 
school  and  high  school  math 
classes  — but  until  he 
started  training  to  be  a med- 
ical coder  two  years  ago,  he 
never  thought  numbers  would 
be  his  life. 

Medical  coders  are  responsible  for 
translating  the  notes  doctors  write 
in  patients’  charts  into  the  nuiTi' 
bered  codes  that  appear  on  the 
bills  health  care  providers  such  as 
Rush  send  out.  “A  lot  of  people 
don’t  understand  the  job,”  Lumas 
says.  “When  they  see  me  at  the 
computer,  they’re  thinking  ‘data 
entry.’  But  coding  is  nothing  like 
data  entry.  It’s  not  just  inputting 
numbers.  There’s  a lot  you  have  to 
decipher  on  your  own.” 

There  is  a code  for  every  conceiv- 
able reason  people  come  to  the 
hospital,  every  symptom  they 
might  have  and  everything  that  is 
done  to  them  while  they’re  here 
— from  simple  observation  to  an 
ear  infection  to  undergoing  a triple 
bypass.  The  codes  are  also  very 
exacting:  the  code  for  an  injured 
index  finger  is  different  from  the 
code  for  an  injured  thumb,  and 
there  are  different  codes  for  prob- 
lems in  men  and  women.  What’s 
more,  a tiny  mistake  in  coding  can 
lead  to  overbilling  or  underbilling, 
which  can  create  all  kinds  of  prob- 


Now  that  he’s  gotten  a taste  of  cod- 
ing and  likes  it,  Lumas  isn’t  content 
to  stand  still.  He  admits  he  has  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  he  plans  to  con- 
tinue taking  courses  so  he  can 
move  forward  at  a taster  pace. 
“Coding  is  an  interesting  field,  and 
it  offers  me  everything  I want  out  of 
a job,”  he  says.  “So  I think  I want 
to  stick  atound  a while.”  ■ 


And  ivith  thousands  and  thousands 
of  records  a month,  there's  always 
plenty  of  coding  to  do. 

mental  services  in  2000.  It  was  his 
unit  director  on  7 South,  Ruth 
Williams,  who  encouraged  him  to 
take  LEAP  classes  to  broaden  his 
horizons.  “She  was  the  type  to 
always  push,”  Lumas  says  with  a 
grin,  “hut  in  a good  way.”  Williams’ 
encouragement  — plus  the  stead- 
fast support  of  his  supervisors  in 
environmental  services,  who  gave 
him  flexibility  in  his  work  schedule 
— helped  him  get  through  the 
tough  courses  while  holding  down  a 
full-time  job. 


“It’s  nothing  like  data  entry," 
Mark  Lumas  says  of  his  netv 
career  as  a medical  coder. 
“There’s  a lot  you  have  to 
decipher  on  your  oum." 


lems  for  the  Medical  Center. 
And,  like  the  tax  laws,  the 
codes  change  every  year,  as  some 
are  deleted  and  new  ones  are 
added. 


If  it  sounds  overwhelming,  that’s 
because  it  is.  Medical  coding  is 
incredibly  challenging  work  — 
and  even  downright  frustrating  at 
times.  But  Mark  Lumas  is  more 
than  happy  to  be  doing  it. 


That’s  because  coding  is  a brand 
new  career  for  him.  He  started  at 
Rush  in  1990,  at  the  age  of  19,  in 
food  services.  Four  years  later,  he 
became  a patient  service  associate 
on  7 South,  switching  to  environ- 


After  two  years  of  LEAP  courses  — 
including  basic  coding,  medical  ter- 
minology and  anatomy  — Lumas 
was  hired  at  Rush  as  a coder  trainee 
earlier  this  year  He’s  now  putting 
what  he  learned  in  the  classroom  to 
use  in  outpatient  coding,  where  he 
is  one  of  six  full-time  coders  who, 
along  with  several  temps,  handle 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  charts  that 
Rush’s  patient  volume  generates 
each  month  — and  where,  Lumas 
says,  the  learning  never  stops. 

“Some  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
coding  for  10  years  and  they’re  still 
learning,”  he  says.  “So  I’m  not  sure 
there  is  such  a thing  as  a perfect 
coder.  1 don’t  think  it’s  possible.  It’s 
about  growth.  My  instructor  for  two 
of  my  courses  wrote  a book  about 
coding,  but  I remember  in  class  a 
couple  of  times  where  she  said 
something  and  I questioned  it,  and 
she  told  me  1 was  right  — and  she 
was  the  teacher.  I started  to  see 
then  how  deep  coding  is.” 

But  if  his  first  five  months  on  the 
job  are  any  indication,  Lumas  is 
keeping  up  just  fine.  “He’s  the  kind 
of  beginning  coder  that  supervisors 
are  happy  to  have,  because  he  has  a 
great  attitude,  he’s  very  open  and  is 
absorbing  things  quickly,”  says  cod- 
ing manager  Susie  Drakes,  Lumas ’s 
supervisor.  “The  projects  we  give 
him  he  gets  into,  learns  and 
remembers.  We’re  really  pleased 
that  he’s  catching  on  to  everything 
so  fast.” 


Mr.  President . . . 
Mr.  President 

It's  not  CN  crv  day  that  a tormor 
hoad  ot  state  — and  a Nobel  Prize 
w inner  to  boot  — stops  b\'  Rush  to 
look  in  on  a relative  reeoN  ering 
trom  surpery.  So  when  tormer 
South  Atriean  president  F.W.  de 
Klerk  Rar  right)  was  at  the  Medical 
Center  on  Aug.  2,  International 
Health  Seiwices  — which,  under 
the  leadership  ot  Dennis  Caralis, 
MD,  MPH,  had  arranged  de  Klerk’s 
relari\'e’s  surgery  — hosted  an 
impromptu  reception  tor  him  in 
the  Presidential  Suite.  There,  he 


chatted  with,  atiiong  others, 
Marshall  F^oldiir,  MD  (cetrter), 
who  pertortned  the  surgery  that 
brought  the  tamily  to  Rush,  and 
Rush  president  and  CEO  Larry 
Coodman,  MD.  De  Klerk  was 
president  ot  South  Atrica  trom 
IPSh  to  1994.  Ditring  those  crucial 
years  in  the  cmintry’s  history,  he 
helped  to  dismantle  apartheid  by 
treeing  Nelson  Mandela  trom 
prison,  repealing  the  nation’s  racist 
law's  and  ordering  a new  constitU' 
tion  that  led  to  a multiracial  transi- 
tional  government  and,  in  1994,  to 
Mandela’s  presidency.  Mandela  and 
de  Klerk  share  the  1993  Nobel 
Prize  tor  Peace.  ■ 


African-American  women  needed  for 
study  of  physical  activity’s  effects  on 
blood  pressure 

Approximately  50  million  Americans  have  high  blood  pressure, 
and  African-American  women  are  at  particular  risk  for  the  condi- 
tion. Studies  have  shown  that  physical  activity  can  help  lower 
bloocf  pressure,  yet  the  multiple  distractkrns  of  work,  household 
chores  and  family  responsibilities  often  prevent  women  from  keep- 
ing up  with  a traditional  exercise  routine. 

Researchers  at  Rush  are  recruiting  African-American  women  vol- 
unteers between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  with  slightly  elevated  blood 
pressure  to  participate  in  a physical  activity  study  at  Rush.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  is  to  determine  whether  a home-based  program  of 
accumulated,  short  bouts  of  lifestyle  physical  activity  — that  is, 
activity  that  can  be  seamlessly  integrated  into  any  daily  routine  — 
is  effective  in  lowering  blood  pressure  and  improving  participants’ 
perceptions  of  health-related  quality  of  life. 

This  11 -week  study  will  include  three  weeks  of  screening  activities 
followed  by  eight  weeks  of  study-related  exercise  activities.  The 
screening  activities  will  include  initial  interviews  and  a physical 
examination  with  lab  work  performed  free  of  charge.  Participants 
will  he  reimbursed  for  parking  or  travel  expenses.  Interested  women 
can  call  Beth  Staffileno,  DNSc,  at  (312)  942-6101  or  Lola  Coke, 
MSN,  RN,  CS,  at  (312)  942-6180.  ■ 
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Because  with  the  close  of  the  2002 
fiscal  year,  things  are  looking  up  at 
Rush.  The  hard-working  staff  in 
patient  finance  had  erne  of  its  best 
years  ever,  helping  the  Medical 
Center  to  beat  its  fiscal  year  2002 
performance  goals  by  several  mil- 
lion dollars.  NewsRonnds  will  have 
the  full  story  in  the  October  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  enjoy  a few 
scenes  from  patient  finance’s  July 
blowout  at  Moretti’s.  ■ 


Work  hard, 
play  hard 

With  Medicare  cuts,  smaller  pay- 
ments from  insurers  and  the  rising 
costs  of  providing  cutting-edge 
heath  care,  academic  medical  cen- 
ters haven’t  had  a whole  lot  to  cel- 
ebrate in  recent  years  when  it  came 
to  their  finances.  So  why  are  these 
people  smiling  — and  dancing? 


In  the  news 


Rush  was  all  over  the  news  this  summer  — 
both  making  it  and  helping  to  interpret  it. 

Here’s  a sampling  of  the  daily  media  coverage 
that  Rush  expertise  in  patient  care,  research 
and  health  care  administration  has  generated 
since  May. 

Richard  Rawlins,  PhD,  laboratory  director 
for  Rush’s  in  vitro  fertilization  pro- 
gram,  was  quoted  in  a June  5 New 
York  Times  article  about  human 
embryonic  stem  cells. 

Surgeon  Darius  Francescatti,  MD, 

appeared  in  a June  13  Channel  2 News 
story  about  a noninvasive  proce- 
dure  to  remove  breast  lumps  in 
women. 


On  Fox  News  on  June  13,  cardiob 
ogist  Lloyd  Klein,  MD,  discussed  heart 
defibrillators  and  how  and  when 
they  should  be  used. 

On  June  17,  the  NBC-TV  affiliate  in 
Baltimore  was  among  the  stations 
that  ran  a story  featuring  hepatolo- 
gist  Donald  Jensen,  MD,  discussing  the 
latest  advances  in  hepatitis  C treat- 
ment. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  quoted 
neuroscientist  Jeffrey  Kordower,  PhD,  in 

a June  21  article  about  stem  cell 
research. 


On  June  25  and  26,  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center  epi- 
demiologist Martha  Clare  Morris,  ScD, 
appeared  on  news  programs  and  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
after  she  and  several  other  Rush 
researchers  published  a study  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  showing  a significant 
decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
Alzheimer’s  in  people  who  ate 
foods  rich  in  vitamin  E. 

Newspapers  covering  the  story 
included  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Waif  Street 
Journal,  USA  Today,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Washington  Post.  All  of 
the  local  TV  news  programs  also 
reported  on  the  research,  as  did 
network  TV  and  radio  affiliates 
across  the  country. 


Following  R&B  singer  R.  Kelly’s 
arrest  for  allegedly  having  sex  with 
an  underage  woman,  psychiatrist 
Jonathan  Kelly,  MD,  was  quoted  in  a 
June  25  Chicago  Tribune  article 
about  the  condition  known  as 
ephehophilia.  Unlike  pedophilia, 
which  is  sexual  attraction  to  pre- 
pubescent  children,  ephebophilia  is 
an  attraction  to  adolescent  minors. 


On  June  25,  Channel  7 News’  “Someone 
You  Should  Know’’  profiled  Rush 
volunteer  Carol  Salb,  who  spends  time 
with  children  undergoing  dialysis 
at  the  Medical  Center.  Dori  Schaer,  RN, 
also  appeared  in  the  story. 

Channel  2 News  interviewed  cardiolo- 
gist Vallerie  V.  McLaughlin,  MD,  about  the 
increase  in  appointments  for  the 
Rush  Heart  Scan  following  the 
sudden  death  of  St.  Louis  Cardinals 
pitcher  Darryl  Kile,  33,  who  had 
severe  blockage  in  his  coronary 
artery.  A 3 5 -year-old  man  who 
scheduled  a heart  scan  at  Rush 
after  hearing  of  Kile’s  death  was 
also  interviewed  for  the  June  27 
story. 


Jan  Fawcett,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being, 
was  quoted  in  a July  7 Chicago 
Tribune  article  about  the  growing 
recognition  that  depression  is  a 
physical  ailment  and  warrants 
increased  insurance  coverage. 


Newsweek  magazine’s  July  15 
cover  story  on  sleep  included  a dis- 
cussion with  psychologist  Rosalind 
Cartwright,  PhD,  on  the  role  dreams 
play  in  sleep. 


Psychiatrist  John  Zajecka,  MD,  was  quot- 
ed in  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  July 
1 5 story  about  the  new  weekly  dose 
Prozac  pill. 


On  July  16,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  Rush’s  grant,  received 
from  the  Centers  tor  Disease 
Control,  to  create  a stroke  registry 
for  the  state  of  Illinois. 


Ophthalmologist  Kirk  Packo,  MD,  was 
quoted  in  a July  16  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  about  changing 


Medicare  reimbursement  policies 
for  the  eye  drug  Visudyne. 

In  the  July  17  Chicago  Tribune, 
fertility  specialist  Mary  Wood  Molo,  MD, 
talked  about  whether  parents 
should  tell  their  children  they  were 
conceived  via  in  vitro  fertilization. 


In  a story  that  ran  in  USA  Today 
and  other  news  outlets  on  July  22, 
Denis  Evans,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Healthy  Aging,  pre- 
dicted that  the  number  of  people 
with  Alzheimer’s  disease  will  triple 
to  16  million  by  the  year  2050. 

On  July  24,  Louis  Kraus,  MD,  director 
of  child  psychiatry,  appeared  in  a 
Channel  7 News  story  about  a Ritalin 
patch  that  may  soon  he  approved 
for  the  treatment  of  Attention 
Deficit  Hyperactivity  Disorder  in 
children. 


Martha  Clare  Morris,  ScD,  appeared  on 
the  Channel  2 program  On  Call  With 
Dr.  Michael  Breen  on  July  28  to 
discuss  recent  developments  in 
Alzheimer’s  disease  research. 


On  Aug.  8,  neonatologist  Usha  Vasan, 
MD,  appeared  in  a Fox  32  News  story 
about  new  genetic  tests  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  requiring  for  newborns. 

Pediatric  neurologist  Elizabeth  Berry- 
Kravis,  MD,  appeared  in  Channel  9 News’ 

Aug.  9 story  about  fragile  X syn- 
drome, the  most  common  cause  of 
inherited  mental  retardation, 
affecting  one  in  2,000  males  and 
one  in  4,000  females.  Symptoms  of 
the  syndrome  include  mental 
impairment  ranging  from  learning 
disabilities  to  mental  retardation, 
as  well  as  attention  deficit  and 
hyperactivity,  anxiety,  unstable 
mood  and  autistic-like  behavior. 
Physically,  the  condition  often 
manifests  itself  in  a long  face,  large 
ears,  flat  feet  and  hyperextensihle 
joints,  especially  the  fingers.  Rush, 
the  Chicago  area’s  only  clinical  site 
for  the  care  of  Fragile  X patients,  is 
currently  c")ne  of  only  twcT  centers 
nationwide  testing  a new  drug  to 
treat  fragile  X and  autism. 


On  Aug.  14,  Harold  Kessler,  MD,  associ- 
ate director  of  infectious  diseases, 
spoke  with  Channel  7 News  about  the 
West  Nile  virus. 


An  Aug.  14  segment  on 
Alzheimer’s  disease  on  National  Public 
Radio’s  Science  Friday  included 
comments  from  Rush  researcher 
Robert  Wilson,  PhD.  In  his  latest 
research,  published  in  the  journal 
Neurology,  Wilson  examines  the 
association  between  depression  and 
risk  of  Alzheimer’s.  “It  is  possible 
that  depressive  symptoms  are  an 
early  sign  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
pathology  or  some  other  neurode- 
generative  condition,  such  as 
stroke,  or  that  depressive  symptoms 
somehow  make  a person  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  clinical  effects  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  pathology,” 
Wilsc^n  told  Reuters  Health  on 
Aug.  12.  The  Channel  5 News  noted 
Wilson’s  research  that  same 
evening. 

The  Aug.  1 5 Lerner  Community 
Newspapers/Skyline  included  a full 
page  of  photos  from  the  Rush 
Woman’s  Board  May  luncheon, 
along  with  a story  on  this  year’s 
fashion  show.  The  fashic'in  show 
was  also  highlighted  in  “Kup’s 
Column”  in  the  Aug.  22  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


On  Aug.  25,  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Health  & Family  sec- 
tion included  a large  feature  on  the 
ongoing  national  nursing  shortage. 
Paula  Dillon,  RN,  director  of  med- 
ical/surgical nursing,  was  profiled  in 
the  story,  and  accompanying  pho- 
tos featured  Connie  Nelson,  RN,  Carlene 
Porter,  RN,  Sarah  Steinhoff,  RN,  Kristen 
Knightley,  RN,  and  Stephanie  Gregory,  MD. 

Psychiatrist  John  Zajecka,  MD,  was 
quoted  in  an  Aug.  27  Chicago 
Sun-Times  story  about  a new 
anti-depressant  called  Lexapro. 


“Do  you  know...?” 


Save  him  the 
aisle  seat 

h\  Aim  Ddfis  and  Scan  Can 

On  Dec.  25, 
film  lovers 
across  the 
country  will 
get  a special 
present: 
Academy 
Award-win- 
ning  director 
Martin 

Scorcese’s  epic  Gangs  of  New  York 

— completed  more  than  a year  ago 

— will  tinally  open  in  theaters.  A 
year  is  a long  time  to  have  to  wait 
tor  a movie,  htit  that’s  nothing,  says 
Jay  Eckherg,  compared  to  how  long 
it  took  Scorcese  to  get  the  movie 
made. 

“He  actually  started  work  on  the 
screenplay  in  1973,”  Eckherg  says. 
“So  this  movie  has  been  in  produc- 
tion since  before  its  star,  Leonardo 
DiCaprio,  was  even  hcarn.” 

Eckherg,  a storeroom  clerk  in 
finance  here  at  Rush,  is  full  of 


these  filmic  facts  and  insights.  Eor 
example,  did  you  know'  that  Titanic 
directot  James  Cameron  subsisted 
on  a dog  food  diet  before  his  ship 
finally  came  ini’  Or  did  you  ever 
think  that  a mo\ie  based  on  a 
comic  hook,  2000’s  X-Mcm,  could 
dramatize  the  two  central  themes 
— Martin  Luther  King’s  nonvio- 
lent approach  and  Malcolm  X’s  “by 
any  means  necessary”  — of 
America’s  civil  rights  struggle? 
Eckherg  has,  and  he’s  happy  to  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Just  call  it  a symp- 
tom of  his  lifelong  love. 

“I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
movies,  basically  because  my  par- 
ents used  to  like  to  go  when  I was 
younger,”  he  says.  “But  my  greatest 
influence  was  my  uncle.  He  was 
really  into  movies  — not  just 
watching  them,  hut  knowing  what 
went  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
industry  — and  his  passion  ruhhed 
off  on  me.” 

Movies  that  helped  stoke  Eckherg ’s 
passion  include  The  Empire  Strikes 
Back,  The  Time  Machine  and 
Halloween.  But  he’s  not  above 
indulging  the  sillier  side  caf  film- 


going, having  logged  his  share  of 
hours  at  cult  favorite  The  Rocky 
Horror  Picture  Show  — a movie 
Eckherg  will  quote  from  without 
even  thinking. 

“I  remember  once,  it  was  raining 
and  kind  of  cool  out  and  I was 
drenched,  and  one  of  my  friends 
asked  me  how  I was  feeling,  and 
without  thinking,  I replied,  ‘I’m 
cold  and  I’m  wet  and  I’m  just  plain 
scared!’  It  took  me  a second  to 
realize  that  was  a line  from  Rocky 
Horror." 

Eckherg’s  hehind-the-camera  faves 
are  Star  Wars  creator  George  Lucas 
and  fright  masters  Kevin 
Williamson,  writer  of  the  Screarti 
series,  and  Wes  Craven,  who  direct- 
ed all  three  Screatn  films  as  well  as 
the  classic  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street. 

And  while  horror  is  cfefinitely 
Eckherg’s  favorite  genre,  that  hasn’t 
slowed  down  his  overall  film  con- 
sumption. Ask  him  how  many 
movies  he’s  seen  over  the  course  of 
his  life  and  he  can  only  estimate: 
“It’s  in  the  thousands.”  In  2002 
alone,  he’s  already  made  more  than 


Roadside 

attractions 


With  more  than  a year’s  worth 
of  “It’s  Happening  at  Rush”  ads 
under  its  belt,  and  with  more  to 
come  — keep  checking  the 
pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  — 
the  Medical  Center  is  getting 
pretty  comfortable  with  its 
growing  public  profile.  Now 
Rush  is  taking  the  show  on  the 
road  — or  just  off  the  road,  to 
be  precise.  Since  last  month, 
billboards  touting  Rush’s  recent 
Magnet  Award  have  sprung  up 
next  to  many  of  the  major  road- 
ways into  and  out  of  Chicago. 

So  keep  your  mind  and  your 
eyes  on  the  driving,  hut  don’t 
forget  to  look  up  every  now  and 
then.  Here’s  a spotter’s  guide  to 
the  billboards  — the  where  and 
the  when  — through  the  end  of 
the  year. 


1-294  S @ Cicero 
September 

1-294  N @ Franklin 
September 

1-55  @ Central 

North:  September  - November 
South:  November 

1-94  S @ 69th 

September  - October 

1-94  S @ Waukegan  Rd. 
October 


1-294  S @ Harlem 
October  - November 

1-94  S @ Carialport 
October  - November 

1-294  SOWolfRcl. 

October 

1-290  E @ Manheim 
December 

NW  Tollway  @ Elmhurst  Rd. 
December 


30  trips  to  the  Cineplex,  and  with 
the  summer  blockbuster  season 
now  a wrap,  he  gives  Spider-Man, 
Mhwrity  Report  and  Deuces  Wild  his 
highest  praise.  But  they  weren’t  the 
only  reasons  he  and  his  fellow  film 
fans  were  so  busy  between  Mem- 
orial Day  and  Labor  Day.  “There 
were  very  few  bad  movies  this  sum- 
mer,” he  says,  “which  is  a rarity.” 

The  big  question:  Does  he  think 
he’d  ever  like  to  try  his  hand  at 
filmmaking?  The  short  answer: 
“No,”  Eckherg  says.  “I  really  don’t 
want  to  have  to  eat  dc^g  food.”  ■ 

Did  you  hrow  that  Rush  employees 
get  discounted  admission  to  several 
area  movie  theaters?  For  more  infor- 
mation, go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/ben- 
ejits  and  click  on  “Employee 
Discounts.”  To  pick  up  your  tickets, 
stop  by  the  second  floor  of  humart 
resources  at  729  S.  Paidma. 

Do  you  know  someone  at  Rush  — 
an  employee,  a student  or  a volunteer 
— whom  you  think  others  should 
ktww  about?  The  first  step  is  letting 
NewsRounds  knoiv  about  him  or  her. 
Contact  the  editor,  Sean  Carr,  at 
2-3654  or  sean_carr@rush.edu. 


Commencement  correction 

On  page  6 of  the  last  issue  of 
NewsRounds,  a photo  incorrectly 
identified  a proud  father  and  Rush 
graduate.  The  father-daughter  team 
is  actually  Paul  Hanashiro,  MD, 
and  his  daughter  Jennifer 
McGinley.  NeivsRounds  apologizes 
for  the  error  — and  congratulates 
Drs.  Hanashiro  and  McGinley  and 
all  of  the  other  proud  parents  and 
members  of  Rush’s  class  of  2002. 


Rush  People 


Appointments 

Don  Boydston  has  been  named  assistant 
vice  president  for  research  and  chief 
research  administrative  officer. 
Boydston,  who  came  to  Rush  in 
1996,  was  previously  director  of 
grants  and  contracts  and  associate 
director  of  research  services  at 
Loyola  University  Medical  Center. 
He  received  his  master’s  degree  in 
health  services  administration  from 
Cardinal  Stritch  University  and  his 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago.  In  his  new 
position,  Boydston  will  oversee  the 
administrative  functions  of  Rush’s 
research  enterprise,  including  fiscal 
management,  sponsored  projects, 
research  development,  comparative 
research  and  other  areas. 

Kudos 

Andrew  Carman,  PsyD,  MS,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  health  systems  management, 
was  co-recipient  of  the  American 
College  of  Healthcare  Executives’ 
2002  Health  Management  Research 


Award.  The  award  brings  with  it 
$10,000  in  support  of  Carman’s 
research  into  health  care  leadership 
development. 

Ambika  Babu,  MD,  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Annual  Pfizer  Scholars  in  Endo- 
crinology Grant.  The  award  honors 
Babu’s  contributions  to  tesearch 
and  patient  care  in  endocrinology. 

Jennifer  Norris,  a student  in  the  College 
of  Nursing,  recently  received  the 
2002-03  Berner  Eoundation/Ameri- 
can  Lung  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago  Graduate 
Advanced  Practice  Nurse  Award. 
The  award,  which  provides  a 
$1,000  scholarship,  goes  to  students 
who  are  training  to  become  not 
only  providers  of  specialized  pul- 
monary care  but  educators  and 
researchers  in  the  field  as  well. 

Joanne  Davis,  MBA,  MS,  RN,  director  of 
nursing  finance,  has  been  named  a 
Melvin  Jones  Eellow  hy  the  Lions 
Club  International  Eoundation. 

The  honor  recognizes  her  commit- 
ment to  humanitarian  service  and 


to  the  Lions  Club  International’s 
mission  of  pteventing  blindness  and 
preserving  vision. 

Ewa  Radwanska,  MD,  PhD,  director  of  the 
Section  of  Reproductive  Endo- 
crinology and  Infertility,  has 
received  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  her  alma  mater,  the  Medical 
Academy  of  Warsaw.  Earlier  this 
year,  Radwanska  received  the 
General  Pulaski  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural  Preservation  Award  from 
the  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress.  That  award 
recognized  her  dedication  to  pro- 
moting educational  and  cultutal 
exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland. 

David  Clark,  PhD,  professor  of  psychiatry 
and  assistant  vice  president  and 
director  of  research  compliance, 
recently  received  the  Distinguished 
Research  Career  Award  from  the 
section  on  clinical  emergencies  and 
crises  of  the  American  Psycholog- 
ical Association’s  division  of  clini- 
cal psychology. 


Rush’s  Anne  Byron  Wand  Patient  and  Family 
Resource  Center  was  awarded  this 
year’s  training  contract  for  the 
Chicago  Department  on  Aging’s 
Senior  Companion  Program.  Each 
year,  that  program  places  some  85 
functional  seniors  in  the  homes  of 
older,  isolated  seniors,  where  they 
provide  both  a helping  hand  with 
daily  tasks  and,  more  important, 
simple  friendship.  New  compan- 
ions are  required  to  undergo  two 
weeks  of  training,  which  the  Waud 
Center,  taking  advantage  of  the 
medical,  nursing  and  administra- 
tive expertise  available  at  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center,  provided  Aug.  12  through 
23.  Training  covered  such  general 
topics  as  emergency  care,  when  to 
call  a doctor,  home  safety,  daily 
living  activities  and  exercise  and 
nutrition,  and  focused  on  a variety 
of  specific  conditions  and  symp- 
toms, including  depression, 
Parkinson's,  stroke  and  normal 
memory  loss.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Waud  Center  was  awarded 
the  training  contract. 


A yearning  for  learning 


With  a new  school  year  getting  under  way,  NewsRounds  wanted  to  find  out  what  Rush  employees  had  on  their  edu 
cational  agendas.  So  our  roving  reporter  — communications  summer  intern  Liz  Elegant  — hit  the  halls  to  find  out 
what’s  on  your  minds,  and  what  else  you’re  planning  to  put  there. 


“I  have  taken  LEAP  classes  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  take  LEAP  classes  whenever 
they’re  available  for  me  to  take  them.  The 
computer  classes  and  other  educational  ones 
help  me  in  my  performance  at  my  job.” 


‘Tm  getting  ready  to  enroll  in  some  computer 
classes  over  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building.  I 
would  like  to  possibly  take  some  advanced 
classes  after  the  basics.” 


“I’m  hoping  to  pursue  a bachelor’s  degree  at 
some  point,  in  computer  science  or  something 
related  to  that.” 


Elizabeth  Eccleston,  RN,  neurology 
and  infectious  disease 


“I’m  pursuing  my  family  nurse  practitioner 
degree,  taking  two  classes  at  a time,  which 
LEAP  pays  for.  I’ve  also  done  a couple  of  in- 
services lately  outside  the  hospital  that  LEAP 
has  reimbursed  me  for.” 


What  do  you  yearn  to  learn? 

Rush  employees  have  access  to  hundreds  of  courses,  offered  daily  right  here  on  campus  — everything  from  hands-on  computer  and  writing  courses  to  customer  service  and 
management  seminars.  And  don’t  forget  that  your  LEAP  dollars  can  also  help  you  continue  your  formal  education.  For  all  the  details,  look  for  the  quarterly  LEAP  calendar  from 
Employee  and  Organizational  Development  or  go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/leap/index.html 


It's  been  a while  since  NewsRounds  dipped  into  the  piles  of  mail  that  Rush 
receives  from  its  patients.  But  don’t  worry  — we’re  still  getting  plenty  of 
letters  from  them,  and  their  families,  about  the  service  and  care  they 
receive  here.  Here  are  just  two  of  the  stories  they  have  to  share  about 
their  encounters  with  Rush  and  its  staff.  More  next  month. 

I uvLs  on  my  way  from  Buffalo,  NY,  to  Texas  to  I'i.su  my 
dauYIttcr  and  ot'andson  when  I was  taken  from  the  train 
with  chest  pain.  Upon  Liniving  at  Rush  I was  greeted  with 
the  utmost  concern  and  care.  I insisted  on  continuing  my 
trip,  hut  the  emergency  room  doctor,  while  he  ivas  very 
compassionate  and  understood  my  need  to  see  my  grandson, 
insisted  that  I hate  an  angiogram.  The  outcome  was  that  1 
needed  to  have  a triple  bypass,  and  that’s  tvhen  I met  Dr. 
\iarch  and  Dr.  Klein. 

The  doctor  from  the 
emergeticy  room  also 
kept  in  touch  while  1 
was  in  the  ICU,  and 
he  showed  my  daugh- 
ter and  me  the  residts 
of  the  arigio  on  his  lap- 
top computer  and 
e.xpLtmed  what  ivould 
be  done  during  the 
surgery.  Your  staff  ivas 
just  ivonderful,  not  only  to  me  but  to  my  family  also. 

Kathy,  a case  manager,  helped  to  direct  my  family  to 
accommodations  and  went  out  of  her  way  to  help  ami  coun- 
sel them. 

Thank  you.  Rush,  for  everything!  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
did  make  it  dourn  to  Texas,  u 


On  March  15  my  husband  and  I were  forced  to  bring  our 
two-day-old  daughter  to  your  emergency  room.  Needless 
to  say,  this  ivas  a terrifying  event  and  one  that  thankfully 
turned  out  to  be  a fluke  choking  incident  and  nothing 
more. 

Our  baby  girl  had  to  go  through  extensive  tests, 
including  a CT  scan  and  spinal  tap,  and  then  ivas 
required  to  spend  the  next  48  hours  in  the  pediatric  unit 
for  observation . We  have  never  been  through  atty thing 
scarier  in  our  lives  and  couldn’t  have  gone  through  this 
without  the  incredible  compassion  atrd  professionalism  of 
the  doctors  and  nurses  we  encountered  along  the  way. 

First,  special  thanks  must  go  to  Dr.  Levy  in  the  ER. 
He  led  an  excellent  team  of  doctors  that  evening  as  our 
daughter  went  through  so  many  awful  tests.  Of  equal 
importance  was  his  bedside  manner.  We  have  never 
encountered  a doctor  who  showed  such  kindness  and  com- 
passion. He  made  us  feel  safer  and  more  cared  for  than 
he  will  ever  know,  fust  by  virtue  of  his  calm  words  and 
gentle  touch.  We  would  wish  him  on  any  parents  going 
through  a similar  scare.  Dr.  Levy  is  truly  an  angel,  and 
we  will  be  forever  grateful  that  he  was  on  duty  that  night. 

The  next  two  days  are  a bit  of  a blur,  but  the  nurses 
who  cared  for  our  daughter  while  she  was  on  the  pediatric 
unit  were  wonderful.  This  also  includes  the  lactatum  coti- 
sultant  ivho  stopped  by  to  help  me  out.  You  guys  are  obvi- 
ously doing  something  right  with  your  staffing.  Having 
just  delivered  my  baby  two  days  earlier  at  another  hospi- 
tal, I can  tell  you  the  patient  care  at  the  two  hospitals  is 
night  and  day.  If  I ever  have  another  child,  I will  deliver 
at  Rush.  ☆ 


“Upon  arriving  at  Rush 
I was  greeted  with  the 
utmost  concern  and  care. 

Your  staff  was  just  won- 
derful, not  only  to  me  but 
to  my  family  also.” 


Walking  the  dog 

Top-notch  customer  service  comes 
in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  For  four  Jays 
this  summer,  it  had  short  black  hair, 
tour  legs  and  went  hy  the  name 
Marcus.  When  his  owner,  who  is 
blind,  checked  into  Rush  for  a pro- 
cedure  in  early  August,  Marcus,  a 
guide  dog,  needed  someone  — sev- 
eral someones,  actually  — to  take 


him  on  his  morning  constitutional, 
his  late-night  stroll  and  tour  other 
daily  walks  in  between.  Patient 
relations  manager  Jeanne  Blundy 
began  recruiting  volunteer  walkers 
in  July,  and  by  the  time  Marcus 
and  his  owner  settled  in  on  7 
South  on  Aug.  6,  more  than  20 
employees  had  signed  up  for  duty. 
Sharon  Hall  (above),  scheduling 
secretary  for  radiation  oncology, 
took  the  Aug.  9 luncli  shift.  “The 
patient  needs  the  help  and  I love 
dogs,  so  I’m  more  than  happy  to 
lend  a hand,”  said  Hall,  who  walks 
her  own  dog,  Scruffy,  a Terrier  mix, 
in  her  tree  time.  ■ 


matter  of  tPUSt. 

HIPAA 

When  you  hear  HIPAA  — short,  of  course,  for  the  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  — you  probably  think  patient  confidentiality.  And  that’s  good, 
because  patient  information  — how  it’s  stored,  how  it’s  exchanged  and  who  has  access  to  it  — is  a big  part  of  HIPAA.  But  there’s  another  important  part  of  the  legislation  you 
may  not  have  heard  much  about:  the  patient’s  rights  under  HIPAA.  Patients  have  the  right  to  know  how  Rush  is  using  their  information,  how  it  is  being  disclosed  — and  to  whom  — 
as  well  as  how  we  protect  and  secure  their  information.  HIPAA  also  gives  patients  the  right,  in  certain  situations,  to  restrict  the  use  and  disclosure  of  their  information,  to  access 
their  own  information,  to  request  that  Rush  communicate  with  them  in  a confidential  manner  and,  in  limited  circumstances,  to  request  that  Rush  amend  their  information. 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  patients  know  all  of  this?  For  the  same  reason  that  it’s  important  for  everyone  who  works  at  Rush  to  know  it:  It  helps  us  to  provide  the  very  best  care. 
Protecting  patient  confidentiality  is  a big  part  of  providing  that  kind  of  care,  and  by  knowing  that  they  have  certain  rights,  patients  can  help  us  maintain  that  standard. 

Do  you  have  questions  about  HIPAA?  Contact  the  Rush  Privacy  Office: 

707  South  Wood  St.,  Suite  317,  Chicago,  IL.  60612 
(312)  942-5303 
HIPAAQuestions@rush.edu. 


October 

1 

Speaking  in  Front  of  Groups 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  When  asked  to 
make  a presentation,  is  your  first 
reaction,  “Uh-uh,  no  thanks,  not 
me”?  Why  is  that?  Do  people  fall 
asleep  during  your  presentations? 
Do  you  begin  to  perspire  uncon- 
trollably?  Are  your  hands  working 
with  your  mouth  — or  are  they 
just  playing  with  your  keys?  Speak- 
ing  to  groups  is  unavoidable.  Learn 
techniues  to  help  you  capture  your 
audience  and  succeed.  $65.  L 

3 

Diversity  and  Multiplicity  101 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  In  this  introducto- 
ry, experiential  course  — valuable 
for  people  of  all  races,  genders, 
ethnicities  and  ages  — participants 
will  take  an  in-depth  look  at  race, 
gender  and  other  biases,  while 
building  skills  to  value  and  manage 
diversity  in  the  hospital  environ- 
ment. $100.  L 

9 

Departmental  PTO  Workshop 

1 to  3:30  p.m.  How  can  you  create 
and  implement  departmental  poli- 
cies that  work  for  you  and  your 
staff  and  that  conform  to  Medical 
Center  policy?  Find  out  what  other 
Rush  managers  have  come  up  with 
in  this  hands-on  policy-creation 
workshop.  (Course  2 in  the 
Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program.)  Free.  L 

15 

Choosing  and  Creating  Focus 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  workshop 
extends  the  lessons  of  “Writing 
That  Flows,”  showing  participants 
how  to  use  smooth-flowing,  coher- 
ent prose  to  build  a theme  or 
advance  an  argument.  $65.  L 

16 

Making  a Positive  Impression  on  the  Phone 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  When  a patient 
calls,  you  are  representing  the 
entire  Medical  Center.  If  the  call  is 
from  another  department,  you  are 
representing  your  entire  depart- 
ment. Learn  techniques  that  will 
make  a good,  and  lasting,  first 
impression.  Free.  L 


Calendar 


Language  Courses 

In  Elementary  Spanish,  you  can 
reinforce  — or  learn  — the  basic 
vocabularies,  understand  grammat- 
ical concepts,  develop  the  ability 
to  speak  and  understand  the  lan- 
guage, and  become  acquainted 
with  Latin  American  cultures. 
Medical  Spanish  is  designed  for  all 
health  care  personnel  with  previ- 
ous exposure  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. Topics  to  be  covered 
include  conducting  a medical  his- 
tory, answering  basic  medical  ques- 
tions and  giving  basic  patient 
information  in  Spanish  and  cor- 
rectly pronouncing  Spanish  med- 
ical terminology  used  in  clinical 
practice.  In  American  English 
Pronunciation,  non-native 
employees  fluent  in  English  will 
get  the  practice  they  need  to 
improve  their  pronunciation  accu- 
racy for  better  communication  on 
the  job.  Both  of  the  Spanish  cours- 
es run  Thursdays,  Sept.  26  though 
Nov.  21,  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  The 
cost  for  each  is  $175.  American 
English  Pronunciation  runs 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  Oct.  2 1 
through  Nov.  20,  4 to  6 p.m.  The 
cost  is  $150. 


Ongoing 

Book  club 

What  was  the  last  good  hook  you 
read?  How  about  the  last  good 
hook  you  had  a great  discussion 
about?  If  your  answer  to  either  of 
those  questions  is  a shrug,  it’s  time 
for  you  to  check  out  this  informal 
monthly  gathering  for  readers  and 
hook  lovers.  What  do  they  read? 
Anything  and  everything:  fiction 
and  non-fiction,  classics  and  the 
latest  must-read.  Some  upcoming 
selections: 

Oct.  17:  Stolett  Lives  by  Malika 
Oufkir  and  Michele  Eitoussi 

Nov.  14:  Moon  Tiger  by  Penelope 
Lively 

Dec.  19:  Christmas  Box  by  Richard 
Paul  Evans 

Toss  one  into  your  backpack  car 
briefcase  — and  join  the  club. 
Meetings  are  from  noon  to  1 p.m 
in  Suite  1 14  of  the  Wood  Build- 
ing. Hot  and  cold  beverages  are 
served.  Eree.  W 


Accelerated  Management  Skills  Program 

Rush’s  ever-pctpular  management 
skills  program  (300  graduates  and 
counting)  is  now  available  in  a 
new,  three-day  format.  Designed 
for  new  managers,  it  covers  com- 
munication, interviewing,  disci- 
pline and  grievances  and  adjusting 
to  the  managerial  role.  Team- 
taught  by  faculty-practitioners  and 
managers,  this  program  provides 
individual  assessment  as  well  as 
group  learning  and  support.  Meets 
three  consecutive  Wednesdays, 
Oct.  9,  16  and  23,  8:30  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Eree.  L 


It’s  Hispanic  Heritage  Month 
Sept  15-OcL  15, 2002 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human 
Resources.  To  register,  call  2- 
5918  or  go  to 

http://iris.rush.edu/hr,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAR”. 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 


What’s  your  retirement  plan? 

You’ve  read  about  the  exciting  changes  in  NewsRounds.  Now  get  the 
specifics  on  the  Medical  Center’s  new,  more  flexible  retirement  plan. 
Several  informative  seminars  will  be  held  over  the  next  few  weeks. 

Choice  Group 

Please  call  Eidelity  at  1-800-642-7131,  7 a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Priday,  to  preregister  for  any  of  these  sessions. 

Searle  Conference  Center,  542  Brainard 

Oct.  15:  3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  17:  7:30  a.m. 

Oct  18:  1 1:30  a.m. 

Searle  Conference  Center,  531-43  Herrick  and  Billings 

Oct.  22:  12:30  p.m. 

Oct.  24:  5:30  p.m. 

Oct.  25:  9 a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 

Oct  26:  10  a.m. 

Nov.  5:  9 a.m.,  12:30  p.m.  and  3 p.m. 


Meetings  for  all  other  employees 

No  need  to  preregister,  unless  meeting  time  is  in  hold.  Before  attend- 
ing one  of  those  sessions,  call  Eidelity  at  1-800-642-7131,  7 a.m.  to 
11  p.m.,  Monday  through  Priday. 

Searle  Conference  Center,  542  Brainard 

Oct.  15:  2:30  p.m.,  5:30  p.m.  and  7 p.m. 

Oct.  17:  9 a.m.,  11  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 

Oct.  18:  7:30  a.m.,  9 a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 

Searle  Conference  Center,  531-43  Herrick  and  Billings 

Oct.  22:  7:30  a.m.,  9 a.m.  and  11  a.m. 

Oct.  24:  1 p.m.,  2:30  p.m.  and  3:30  p.m. 

Oct.  25:  7:30  a.m.,  11  a.m.** 

Nov.  5:  7:30  a.m.  and  1 1 a.m. 

Radiology  Conference  Room,  147  Kello^ 

Nov.  3:  7:30  a.m. 

* To  be  considered  a choice  employee,  you  must  meet  one  of  the  following 
requirements;  Age  50  or  older  with  20  or  more  years  of  Medical  Center  vesting 
service;  age  55  or  older  with  15  or  more  years  of  Medical  Center  vesting  service; 
at  least  25  years  of  Medical  Center  vesting  service. 

**11  a.m.  meeting  conducted  in  Spanish. 


In  Brief 


Strong  mind,  strong  body 

Tho  annual  Ru.sh  Woman’s  Board 
1 Icalth  Cdintcrcnco  will  he  Imld  in 
rhc  Scarlo  C Amtcrcnce  C'cnrci  on 
Now  12  from  8:15  aan.  ro  5 pan. 
This  year’s  eontorcnco  addresses 
rhe  theme  “Strenyithenin^  Mind 
aird  Body.  ” After  the  opening 
.tddre.ss  hy  holistic  expert  Da\'id 
Soheh  MP,  Kamhi:  Dowlat,  MD, 
will  discuss  new  minimally  invasive 
surgical  treatments  tor  hreast  can- 
cer and  Da\  id  Bennett,  MD,  direc- 
tor ot  the  Rush  Alzheimer’s  Disease 
Center,  will  draw  the  link  between 
cognitively  stimulating  activities 
and  reduced  risk  ot  Alzheimer’s. 
Other  morning  sessions  include 
Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  on 
insomnia  and  depression  in  women 
and  Jan  Zeller,  PhD,  RN,  and 
Barbara  Swanson,  DNSc,  RN,  on 
minLl-hody  approaches  to  managing 
stress  and  promotiiag  wellness.  At 
lunch,  Kay  Redfield  Jamison,  PhD, 
best-selling  author  ot  An  Urupiiet 
Mind,  will  deliver  the  conference’s 
keynote  address.  Afternoon 
sessions  on  astrology  and  Yoga 


round  out  the  day.  For  more 
information,  call  2-6515  or  go 
to  www.rhewomanshoard.org. 

Start  your  engines 

Things  are  going  to  get  loud  in 
Lisle  on  Sept.  29.  That’s  the  date 
ot  the  Fox  Valley  Harley  Owners 
Group’s  fourth  annual  Ovarian 
Cancer  Awareness  and  Pledge  Run. 
At  noon,  a parade  of  cars  and  hikes 
will  set  out  from  Heritage  Hat  ley 
Davidson,  2595  Ogden  Avenue  in 
Lisle,  headed  for  VFW  Post  8081 
at  3 South  371  Mignin  Drive  in 
Warrenville,  where  the  party  — 
music,  a motorcycle  show,  an  auc- 
tion and  a pig  roast  — really  gets 
started.  All  proceeds  benefit  gyne- 
cologic research  here  at  Rush. 
Tickets  are  $10  in  advance  or  $15 
at  the  door.  For  mcare  informatican, 
contact  Dtana  Jenkins  at  (630) 
820-0050  or  dianaaj@prodigy.net 
or  Gary  Jenkins  at  (630)  375-9678. 

Research  Roundup 

Research  Grand  Rounds  is  hack  — 
as  a monthly  series.  On  Oct.  17, 


pharmacology  chairman  Paul 
Garvey  will  discuss  “Prenatal  In- 
fections as  a Risk  Factor  for 
Neurodegenerative  Disease”  and 
on  Nov.  21,  Theodore  Oegema, 
PhD,  the  new  chairman  of  bio- 
chemistry, surveys  “The  Treatment 
of  Osteoarthritis:  Glucosamine  and 
Beyond”  . All  presentations  are  1 
to  2 p.m.  in  the  Field  Auditorium 
on  the  first  floor  of  rhe  Robert  H. 
and  Terri  Cohn  Research  Building. 

You  oughta  be  . . . 

Do  you  have  some  great  pictures  to 
share  with  others  at  Rush?  Then 
you  need  to  submit  them  to  the 
photo  gallery  on  the  Rush 
Intranet,  Inside  Rush.  What  kind  of 
pictures  go  into  the  gallery? 

Almost  anything  that  happens 
here  at  Rush:  work  celebrations, 
employees  in  action  or  even  a sim- 
ple fall  scene  on  the  Rush  campus. 
There  are  two  easy  ways  to  submit 
your  photos.  If  you  have  them 
saved  as  electronic  files,  send  them 
to  Erma_Pcawell@rush.edu.  If  you 
have  hard  copies,  bring  them  to 


Erma  Powell,  marketing  and  com- 
munications, Triangle  Office  Buil- 
ding, Suite  250.  Please  note:  origi- 
nals cannot  always  be  returned,  so 
please  do  not  submit  your  only 
copies.  No  matter  how  you  submit 
your  pictures,  he  sure  to  include 
essential  information  such  as  who 
is  in  the  photo  — including 
department  and  job  title  — when 
the  photo  was  taken  and  who  took 
it.  To  view  the  current  gallery,  go 
to  http://iris.rush.edu  and  click  the 
“Photo  Gallery”  link  right  there 
beneath  the  “Photo  of  the  Week.” 
The  photo  gallery  is  updated 
monthly,  so  check  back  often. 

Hazard  help 

The  emergency  preparedness  com- 
mittee is  calling  for  volunteers  for 
the  Medical  Center’s  hazardous 
materials  response  team. 

Volunteers  are  especially  needed 
for  second  and  third  shifts.  If  you 
are  interested,  talk  with  your 
supervisor  about  volunteering, 
then  contact  Todd  Green,  director 
of  occupational  safety,  at  2-7233. 
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Making  big  plans 
for  Rush’s  future 

by  Sean  Carr 

During  her  career  in  health  care, 
Christine  Malcolm  has  helped  craft 
some  30  strategic  plans.  Now  she, 
as  Rush’s  new  vice  president  for 
strategic  and  program  develop- 
ment, and  dozens  of  others  at  the 
Medical  Center  are  at  work  on  a 
new  strategic  plan  for  Rush.  And 
while  the  details  will  take  almost  a 
year  to  work  out  — and,  most 
important,  put  into  action  — 
Malcolm  already  knows  how  the 
work  needs  to  proceed. 

“Rush  has  a remarkable  tradition 
of  excellence  in  nursing  and  clini- 
cal  programs.  In  this  strategy  we 
will  look  at  these  strengths 
through  the  lens  of  the  market,” 
Malcolm  says.  “That  means  that 
we  will  pay  attention  to  our 
patients.  We  will  pay  attention  to 
their  families.  We  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  referring  physicians,  to 
managed  care  plans  and  to  other 
employers  in  Chicago.  We’re  then 
going  to  craft  strategies  that  re- 
spond to  their  needs  and  wants.” 

It  all  starts  with  a planning  retreat 
in  late  November.  That’s  when  the 
seven  newly  created  strategic-plan- 
ning task  forces  (see  box  on  p.  6) 
will  gather  to  discuss  everything 
from  facilities  and  growth  and 
marketing  strategies  to  information 
technology  and  winning  specialty 
programs.  How  Rush  will  approach 
developing  such  prominent  pro- 


left,  and  Michele  Flanagin 


Forward  thinking:  Christine  Malcolm, 

grams  as  heart,  orthopedics,  oncol- 
ogy and  the  neurosciences  will  he 
addressed  in  depth  across  the  spec- 
trum of  research,  education  and 
patient  care.  The  retreat  is  also 
where  the  task  forces  will  hear 
about  the  potential  strategies  that 
they  will  consider  in  their  work. 

“This  allows  every  participant  to 
understand  the  full  context  of  the 
plan  — and  the  market  and  finan- 
cial forces  we  are  dealing  with, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,” 
Malcolm  says. 

In  mid  to  late  January,  each  group 
will  turn  in  a draft  strategic  direc- 
tion tor  its  areas  of  responsibility. 

“A  strategic  direction  is  a precur- 
sor to  a strategic  plan  in  which  we 
work  through  business  plans  and 
financial  forecasts,”  Malcolm 
explains.  “What  a strategic  direc- 
tion says  is,  ‘We’re  generally  going 
this  way.’  ” 

In  the  next  step.  Rush  leadership 
will  integrate  all  of  the  task  forces’ 
findings  into  a common  vision  for 
Rush.  The  Medical  Center  will 
then  begin  a planning  and  budget- 


ing effort  that  will  help  guide  work 
on  the  2004  budget  and  be  reflect- 
ed in  Rush’s  five-year  forecast.  In 
May,  the  budget,  as  well  as  the  ini- 
tial round  of  planning,  will  be 
done.  A second  round  of  programs 
will  receive  the  same  attention 
over  the  summer. 

“It  is  likely  that  we  will  need  to 
take  hold  actions  to  finance  Rush’s 
aspirations,”  Malcolm  says.  “We 


will  have  to  grow  some  programs, 
and  trim  others.” 

“The  pace  will  he  rapid,  hut  we’re 
taking  the  time  to  do  it  right,”  says 
Michele  Flanagin,  who  has  just 
started  as  associate  vice  president 
for  strategic  and  program  develop- 
ment. And  doing  it  right  means 
involving  a broad  spectrum  of 
Rush  leaders  — more  than  100 
doctors,  nurses  and  executives  — 
in  the  process. 

“Christine’s  approach  is  extremely 
inclusive.  Many  people  on  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  at  Rush,  as  well  as  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  will  see  their 
thoughts  and  ideas  incorporated 
into  our  overall  strategic  direc- 
tion,” says  Rush  president  and 
CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD. 
“Today’s  health  care  environment 
is  complex,  and  the  more  people 
we  have  who  understand  how 
everythirig  fits  together,  and  who 
can  work  together  as  a team,  the 
better.” 

“We  designed  the  planning  process 
so  that  the  people  who  are  leading 
certain  efforts  now  are  eventually 
going  to  he  responsible  for  setting 

continued  on  page  6 


Strategic  planning  timetable 

2002 

Planning  Retreat 

Nov.  22 

2003 

Draft  Strategic  Directions  Due 

January 

Overall  Strategic  Direction  Complete 

Jan.  31 

Budget  Planning  Begins 

February 

Budget  and  Five-Year  Forecast  Complete 

June 

Continuing  work  of  various  task  forces 

Through  August 

Plan  Completed 

August 

Survey  says . . . 

The  lohnston  R.  Ixnvman  Health 
L\'nter  turned  25  this  year,  hut 
that’s  not  the  only  reason  the  stall 
on  5 North  has  been  celehrating. 
They  reeently  learned  that  the 
Illinois  Department  ol  Public 
Health  (IDPH),  tn  its  August  cer- 
tilication  suryey,  lound  the  transi- 
tional  care  unit  to  be  Iree  ol  deli' 
ciencies  when  it  comes  to  patient 
care,  kitchen  sanitation  and  lile 


salety  issues.  Deliciency-lree  sur- 
\ eys  Irom  IDPH  are  hard  to  come 
by,  hut  new  unit  director  Patrick 
O’Brien,  MS,  RN,  and  his  team 
demonstrated  that  when  you  pay 
daily  attention  to  regulatory  details 
and  stay  tocused  on  the  delivery  ol 
quality  patient  care,  you’re  bound 
to  succeed  — even  when  the  sui' 
vey  team  shows  up  two  months 
early.  A good  lesson  for  all  as  the 
Medical  Center  prepares  for  next 
year’s  JCAHO  survey.  ■ 


Kneelmg:  Vonda  Chester  and  Felice  Richardson.  Middle:  Tee  Pape,  Willa 
Morn's,  Lorna  Myrie.  Back:  Shirley  McCord,  RN,  Ola  Brown. 


Before  you  can  slip  on  your  dancing  shoes,  you  have  to 


SAVE  THE  DATE 

The  12th  Annual  Rush  Medical 
College  Dinner  Dance 
Saturday,  Jan.  25,  2003 
Four  Seasons  Hotel 


Want  to  make  that  weekend  even  more  special?  Then 
bring  your  checkbook  to  the  Nov.  21  Medical  Staff  and 
Faculty  Meeting,  where  Rush  Medical  College  students 
will  be  selling  raffle  tickets  for  a two-night  weekend  stay 
at  the  Four  Seasons.  This  Bed  and  Breakfast  pack- 
age — good  for  any  weekend,  actually  — includes 
deluxe  room  accommodations.  Midwest  Breakfast  for 
two  through  room  service  or  in  the  Cafe,  full  use  of  the 
spa  and  fitness  club,  and  tax  and  gratuity  are  included. 

Tickets  are  only  $10. 

Questions?  Contact  Joyce  Walsh  at  2-6894  or 
Joyce_A_Walsh@rush.edu. 

And  remember:  your  good  time  helps  support 
Rush  Medical  College  students. 


Inspired 
and  inspiring 

Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15  was  Hispanic 
Heritage  Month.  At  Rush,  it  was  a 
time  to  salute  people  like  Rick 
Santana,  RN,  just  one  of  the  him' 
dreds  of  Hispanic  employees  who 
make  up  almost  10  percent  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  workforce. 
Saiatana  started  at  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute  hack  in  1996  as  a 
research  data  coordinator.  That  job 
gave  him  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
observe  the  dedication  and  caring 
that  the  nurses  in  Rush’s  outpatient 


oncology  clinic  brought  to  their 
work.  Inspired  by  their  example, 
Santana  went  back  to  school  to  get 
his  nursing  degree.  He  continued 
working  full  time,  but  Rush  helped 
ease  the  burden  by  picking  up  80 
percent  of  his  tuition  with  LEAP 
funds.  Santana  joined  the  nursing 
staff  on  1 1 Kellogg  in  January  of 
2001.  Since  then,  he’s  been  the 
one  providing  the  inspiring  exairi' 
pie,  often  bringing  his  guitar  in  so 
he  can  sing  with  patients  after  his 
shift.  Earlier  this  year,  his  special 
brand  of  dedication  and  caring 
earned  him  an  employee'of'the' 
quarter  nomination.  ■ 
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Do  you  know. . . ? 


The  versatile  volunteer 

by  Liz  Elegant  and  Sean  Carr 


Quick,  what’s  the  capitol  of  South 
Dakota?  Answer:  Pierre.  Did  you 
say  Fargo?  Don’t  feel  too  bad  — so 
did  Lillian  Davidson  when  a miS' 
chievous  visitor  rushed  up  to  her 
at  the  information  desk  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  professional 
building  and  asked  her  that  very 
question. 

“I  had  a friend  who  lived  in  Fargo, 
and  she  was  always  going  on  about 
Fargo,”  Davidson  says  by  way  of 
explanation.  “Well,  I was  just 
going  to  show  this  gentleman  that 
I knew  a thing  or  two  about  the 
Dakotas.  So  I said,  ‘Fargo,’  and  he 
said,  ‘Wrong,’  and  pointing  up  at 
the  sign  over  my  head  — 
‘Information  Desk’  — said,  ‘You’re 
supposed  to  he  able  to  answer 
these  questions.’  He  walked  away 
laughing.” 

And  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  that’s  how  it’s  supposed  to  be. 
Davidson  is  a Rush  volunteer,  and 
her  stock  in  traeie  is  making  each 
Rush  encounter  as  nice  as  possible 
for  patients  and  visitors. 

She  and  her  cheerful  disposition 
got  their  start  helping  to  calm 
patients  waiting  to  undergo  angio- 
plasty. “I’d  talk  to  them  about  the 
good  times  they’d  had,  or  the  chal- 
lenges they  had  overcome,” 
Davidson  says.  “You  know  how 
it  is:  If  you  want  to  take  your 
mind  off  something  scary,  you 
think  about  something  nice.”  In 
2000,  Davidson  got  to  show  off 
her  soothing  skills  in  a video  for 
the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons. 


She  calls  it  a minor  role,  but  it 
certainly  wasn’t  her  last.  For  sever- 
al years  now,  she  has  been  helping 
first-  and  second-year  medical  stu- 
dents sharpen  their  patient  inter- 
viewing skills  by  posing  as  a 
patient  in  classroom  demonstra- 
tions. “I’ve  become  quite  an 
actress  doing  that,”  Davidson  says. 
“You  can’t  just  say,  ‘Oh,  I have  this 
trouble  and  this  problem  and  this 
is  bothering  me.’  You  have  to  hold 
back.  It’s  up  to  the  students  to  find 
out  more  about  it.” 

Davidson’s  volunteer  resume' 
doesn’t  stop  there.  She  has  given 
Medical  Center  tours  to  visitors 
from  abroad  and  kids  interested  in 
medical  careers,  and  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  in-service  activities  for  the 
Woman’s  Boatd,  she  works  with 
the  committee  that  chooses  art 
for  patient  rooms,  works  with  the 
chaplains  on  Rush’s  quarterly 
memorial  service  and  with  the 
committee  for  the  patient  library. 
Davidson  has  also  helped  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  researchers  put  togeth- 
er tests  for  their  patients,  which 
let  her  draw  on  her  professional 
skills  as  an  editor  for  textbook 
publisher  Scott  Foresman,  where, 
in  the  1960s,  she  wrote  tests  and 
even  a few  Sally,  Dick  and  jane 
stories. 

Stories  have  been  a fringe  benefit 
of  volunteering  at  Rush.  “This  one 
patient,”  Davidson  recalls,  “want- 
ed to  mail  something,  so  I went  to 
pick  it  up.  She  asked  me  to  sit 
down  and  she  started  telling  me 
about  all  her  ills.  1 think  I was 
there  about  a half  an  hour,  and 
when  I got  up  to  leave,  she  said, 
‘Oh  thank  you,  you  have  helped 
me  so  much.’  And  I thought,  how 
did  I help  her?  Well,  I listened.” 

These  days,  Davidson  spends 
much  of  her  time  at  Rush  as  a 
“medical  detective”  — standing 
at  the  ready  behind  the  infor- 
mation desk  to  help  patients  and 
visitors  track  down  any  of  the  750 
doctors  with  offices  in  the  profes- 
sional building  — but  she  still 
has  plenty  of  new  stories  to  tell. 
Like  the  time  the  man  rushed  up 
to  her  asking,  “Quick,  what’s  the 
capitol  of  South  Dakota?”  ■ 


WOW  — it’s  now 

How  often  do  you  see  someone 
here  at  Rush  — an  employee,  a 
student  or  a volunteer  — do  some- 
thing that  just  wows  you?  Pretty 
regularly,  most  likely.  Well  now 
you  can  do  something  about  it. 
Rush  is  pleased  to  announce  it’s 
latest  honor,  the  WOW  Award, 
the  award  that’s  all  about  right 
now.  When  you  see  somebody  do 
something  uniquely  caring  and 
kind,  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  a 
WOW  award  nomination  to 
human  resources.  They  will 
respond  to  your  nomination  with- 
in 48  hours  — how’s  that  for  has- 
sle free?  — telling  you  when  you 
can  pick  up  a WOW  button,  along 
with  a pair  of  movie  tickets,  to 


give  to  your  honoree.  WOW,  it’s 
now,  and  it’s  for  everyone  — so 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  WOW 
somebody.  Call  2-5916  to  request 
a WOW  nomination  form  or  to 
fill  one  out  over  the  phone.  You 
can  also  fax  completed  WOW 
forms  to  2-2220  or  e-mail  your 
nomination  to  lisa_yang@rush.edu. 
Be  sure  to  include  name,  title  and 
extension  for  yourself,  your  nomi- 
nee and  your  nominee’s  manager, 
as  well  as  a description  of  the 


A healing 
remembrance 

On  Sept.  11,  2001,  Omar  Lateef, 
MD,  was  in  the  middle  of  grand 
rounds  at  New  Yotk  University’s 
Downtown  Hospital  when  a 
plane  struck  the  Wotld  Trade 
Center’s  Tower  One,  only  three 
blocks  away.  A code  yellow  was 
called  at  the  hospital,  and  soon 
Lateef  and  other  senior  residents 
were  rushing  to  the  scene  in 
ambulances  and  police  cars.  They 
arrived  to  find  complete  chaos. 

“The  mood  was  horrifying,” 
Lateef,  now  a fellow  in  pul- 
monary and  critical  care  medi- 
cine at  Rush,  told  the  quiet, 
respectful  crowd  gathered  for  the 
Medical  Center’s  remembrance 
ceremony  on  Sept.  11,  2002.  “But 


in  everyone,  there  was  just  this 
desire  to  get  involved,  to  do 
something.”  There  was  no  more 
stirring  example  of  this  than  what 
Lateef  saw  just  before  the  first 
tower  collapsed:  as  thousands  of 
people  tan  out  of  the  burning 
building,  firefighters  were  lined 
up  around  the  block,  waiting  to 
rush  in  to  help. 

Lateef’s  first-person  account  was 
a last-minute  addition  to  the  stir- 
ring program  that  religion,  health 
and  human  values  otganized  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Attium 
Building.  The  conclusion,  howev- 
er, couldn’t  have  been  better 
planned:  the  St.  Stephen  Male 
Chorus  singing  a slowly  building 
“Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  a 
call  for  togetherness  that  pulled 
everyone  to  their  feet,  and  out  of 
a year  of  mourning.  ■ 


The  rising:  the  St.  Stephen  Male  Chorus 


Teamwork  is  the  key  for  emergency  department  turnaround 


K Anuc.'  O' Reilly 

The  i:ood  news  keeps  on  coming 
tor  Rush's  Department  ot  Enter- 
genev  Medicine,  led  tor  the  last  IS 
months  hv  Ditto  Rumoro,  DO, 
clinical  director  ot  emergency  serv- 
ices, and  julio  Silva,  MD,  associate 
clinical  director  ot  emergency  serv- 
ices. Last  SLimmer  and  earlier  this 
tall,  the  department’s  eftorts  to 
hecome  a leader  in  bioterrorism 
preparedness  brought  two  major 
grants  to  Rush  (see  box).  More 
recently,  emergency  medicine  has 
learned  that  its  patient  satisfaction 
scores  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
According  to  Press  Ganey 
Associates,  a firm  that  compiles 
patient  satisfaction  data,  Rush’s 
emergency  department  is  in  an 
elite  group,  with  higher  patient 
satisfaction  scores  than  85  percent 
of  other  similar-size  hospitals. 

Even  more  impressive:  These 
scores  have  improved  by  almost  70 
percentage  points  since  the  spring 
of  2001.  While  scores  were  hover- 
ing around  70  percent  during  the 
winter  of  2001,  they  dipped  to  17 
percent  during  the  transition  to 
the  newly  formed  department  in 
the  spring  of  2001.  But  they  have 
been  steadily  increasing  ever  since. 

“What  really  pushes  our  scores  up 
IS  patients  who  are  now  describing 
the  emergency  department  as  ‘very 
good’  instead  ot  just  ‘good’  on  their 
survey,”  says  Jeanne  Blundy, 
patient  relations  manager  in  c]uali- 
ty  improvement.  Patients  have  five 
choices  on  the  surveys,  from 
“poor”  to  “very  good.” 


Why  are  patients  checking  off 
“\  ery  good”  so  often. ^ It’s  due  to 
the  many  improvements  in 
processes  that  the  department  has 
tackled,  all  of  which  have  been 
aimed  at  trimming  one  important 
thing  — length  of  stay. 

“That’s  what  the  patient  is  focused 
on,  and  there  are  so  many  factors 
that  affect  that,”  says  Patti 
Altman,  emergency  department 
unit  director.  “When  patients 
come  to  the  ER,  they  don’t  want 
to  be  here  any  longer  than  they 
have  to  be.  They  want  to  go 
home.” 

To  keep  a close  eye  on  that  time, 
the  emergency  department  gets 
leaders  from  the  clinical  staff, 
finance,  utilization  management 
and  quality  improvement  together 
once  a month  to  discuss  specific 
issues,  such  as  patient  education 


and  documenting  patient  informa- 
tion, and  to  analyze  all  the  data  at 
their  fingertips:  Changes  in  length 
of  stay  for  particular  areas  within 
the  department.  Patients  who 
return  within  48  hours  or  patients 
who  leave  before  they  are  treated. 
And,  of  course,  patient  comments 
— the  good  and  the  had. 

While  some  of  the  departmerit’s 
information  comes  from  Press 
Ganey,  they  are  able  to  track  a 
great  deal  through  the  IBEX 
Pulsecheck,  an  electronic  patient 
tracking  and  documentation  sys- 
tem that  charts  each  patient’s 
progress  through  the  department, 
from  intake  to  diagnosis  to  dis- 
charge, via  a network  accessible  to 
all  emergency  staff  members. 
Among  its  many  time-saving  fea- 
tures, IBEX  immediately  notifies 
doctors  about  completed  lab  work 


identifies  and  alerts  staff  about 
potentially  harmful  drug  interac- 
tions, automatically  prints  patient 
discharge  instruction  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  and,  most 
important,  tracks  the  amount  of 
time  patients  spend  in  each  area  of 
the  emergency  department. 

Crunching  numbers  isn’t  what 
Altman  may  have  expected  in  her 
job,  but  it’s  essential,  she  says. 
“We’re  learning  how  we  can  use 
some  of  the  data  we  have  differ- 
ently,” she  says.  “The  data  shift 
your  focus  to  what  we  should  he 
looking  at  — problem  areas  that 
need  attention.  By  addressing  the 
issue,  it  can  help  everyone  do  their 
job  better.” 

“We  have  to  be  responsive  to  these 
reports  or  they’re  meaningless,” 
Silva  says.  “We’re  proactive  about 
this.  If  we  need  to  make  a change 
in  a process,  we  will  and  we  do.” 

What  they’re  doing  seems  to  be 
working.  Along  with  the  high 
patient  satisfaction  scores,  the 
average  length  of  stay  has  dropped 
from  4 hours  to  between  2.5  and 
3 hours. 

Silva  says  the  improvement  in 
patient  satisfaction  scores  is  mainly 
due  to  a team  approach.  “Everyone 
here  needs  to  feel  that  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  team  that  helps 
the  patient  get  from  A to  Z quick- 
ly and  efficiently,”  he  says.  “If  they 
don’t  understand  they’re  part  of  a 
team,  the  patient  suffers.”  ■ 


Excellent! 

Emergency  medicine  has  developed  a proposal  for  a $37- 
million  Regional  Center  for  Advanced  Medical  Response 
that  includes  building  a state-of-the-art  center  to  combat  the 
effects  of  bioterrorism.  The  proposed  center  would  not  only 
enable  Rush  to  better  respond  to  biological,  chemical  and 
other  catastrophes,  but,  with  its  surveillance  capabilities, 
could  also  help  Rush  to  anticipate  them. 

Because  of  that  effort.  Rush  was  named  one  of  two  bioter- 
rorism preparedness  Centers  of  Excellence  by  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Rush,  along  with  the  John  H. 
Stroger  Jr.  Hospital  of  Cook  County,  will  receive  $270,000 
each  in  federal  bioterrorism  preparedness  funds.  Earlier  this 
summer,  Rush  received  a $3  million  grant  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  fund  more  detailed  analysis  and  planning  for  the 
regional  center. 


Comprehensively 

speaking 

A big  crowd  — more  than  4,500 
older  adults  and  geriattic  care- 
givers — was  expected  at,  and 
came  to,  the  Northeastern  Illinois 
Area  Agency  on  Aging  Senior 
Lifestyle  Expo  on  Sept.  4 and  5.  So 
Rush  sent  a crowd  of  its  own  to 
show  off  the  comprehensive  geri- 
atric care  available  here  at  the 
Medical  Center.  Rush  representa- 


tives from  left  to  right:  Anna 
Walters,  RN,  director  of  the  Waud 
Patient  and  Family  Resource 
Center;  Stephanie  Lucas,  MSW, 
LSW,  of  Geriatric  Care  Partners; 
Gina  LaPalio-Lakin,  MS,  coordi- 
nator of  the  Getiatric  Education 
Center;  Martin  Gorbien,  MD, 
directot  of  the  Section  of  Geriatric 
Medicine;  Nancy  Conforti  ot  Rush 
Home  Care  Network;  and  Joan 
Marie  Loos,  manager  of  Rush 
Personal  Services.  ■ 


Appointments 

Bruce  Elegant,  CEO  of  Oak  Park 
Hospital,  has  been  named  a vice 
president  at  the  Medical  Center. 
Elegant  has  more  than  20  years 
experience  in  health  care  manage- 
ment, starting  in  administrative 
services  at  the  joint  Commission 
for  Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations.  He  spent  1 5 years  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Hospital 
and  Clinics  — serving  as  interim 
director  of  the  hospital  for  two  of 
those  years  — followed  by  three 
years  as  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  at  Michael  Reese 
Hospital  and  Medical  Center.  In 
1997,  Rush  recruited  him  to  he 
associate  vice  president  for  hospital 
affairs  at  the  Medical  Center  and 
president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer at  Oak  Park  Hospital.  During 
his  time  there,  he  has  overseen  the 
construction  of  a new  medical 
office  building  and  helped  to  trans- 
form that  institution  into  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  hospitals  in  the 
western  suburbs. 

Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  has  been 
named  vice  president  for  clinical 
nursing  affairs  at  the  Medical 
Center.  At  Rush  since  1972,  she 
has  held  a number  of  leadership 
roles  in  both  hospital  operations 
and  the  College  of  Nursing,  includ- 
ing director  of  nursing  for  the  surgi- 
cal hospital,  chairperson  of  med- 
ical-surgical nursing  and  associate 
professor  of  nursing.  In  1982,  she 
received  her  doctor  of  nursing  sci- 
ence degree  from  the  Rush 
University  College  of  Nursing, 
where  she  currently  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  dean  for  practice, 
and  since  1997  she  has  led  the 
Division  of  Nursing  as  associate 
vice  president  for  nursing  services. 
Her  numerous  publications  address 
a variety  of  clinical  and  administra- 
tive topics  ranging  from  short-stay 
surgery  and  cost  containment  to 
stress  management  and  nursing 
research.  The  co-author  of  the 
textbook  Nursing  Research  for 
Nursing  Practice,  Llewellyn  was 
recently  presented  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Nursing  Institute’s  Sage  Award  for 
extraordinary  mentoring  of  nurse 
leaders. 

Christine  L.  Malcolm  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
vice  president  of  strategic  and  pro- 
gram development  at  Rush.  She 


Rush  People 


has  overall  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning, marketing  and  strategic 
assessments  and  will  provide  strate- 
gic vision  and  management  for  new 
business  initiatives  and  programs. 
Before  coming  to  Rush,  Malcolm 
served  as  vice  president  of  provider 
solutions  at  Oak  Brook-based 
Computer  Sciences  Corporation’s 
health  care  consulting  practice. 
Global  Health  Solutions  Group. 
She  was  previously  vice  president 
of  managed  care  and  network 
development  at  the  University 
HealthSystem  Consortium  — a 
network  of  108  academic  health 
centers  and  health  systems  — and 
vice  president  of  planning  and  cor- 
porate development  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Hospitals. 
She  is  an  honors  graduate  of  the 
College  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  holds  an  MBA  in 
health  care  administration  from 
the  U of  C’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 


Christine  L.  Malcolm 


Michele  Flanagin  has  been  named 
associate  vice  presklent  of  strategic 
and  program  development. 
Immediately  prior  to  coming  to 
Rush,  she  was  senior  consultant  for 
INEOHEALTH  Management 
Corporation  in  Chicago.  In  recent 
years,  Elanagin  has  also  served  as 
vice  president  of  planning  and 
strategic  development  at  St. 

Erancis  Hospital  and  Health 
Center  in  Blue  Island,  111,  and  as  an 
independent  consultant  for  medical 
centers  and  health  care  organiza- 
tions. Erom  1987  to  1994,  Elanagin 
directed  program  development, 
physician  support  and  marketing 
operations  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Hospitals,  where  she  had 
previously  served  as  marketing 
manager  in  the  department  of  med- 
icine. Elanagin  received  her  MBA, 


with  distinction,  in  marketing  and 
hospital  and  health  service  admin- 
istration from  Northwestern 
University,  where  she  also  received 
her  BA  in  Economics. 

Robert  A.  Balk,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  j.  Bailey  Carter, 
MD,  Chair  of  Cardiology.  Balk  is 
professor  of  internal  medicine, 
director  of  that  department’s 
Section  of  Pulmonary  and  Critical 
Care  Medicine  and  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Section  of  Critical  Care 
Medicine.  Since  1994,  he  has  also 
directed  the  fellowship  training 
program  in  pulmonary  and  critical 
care  medicine  at  Rush.  An  interna- 
tionally renowned  researcher  in  the 
field  of  sepsis  and  septic  shock. 

Balk  has  published  more  than  75 
articles  and  contributed  to  more 
than  100  book  chapters,  abstracts 
and  editorials.  He  is  a fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Physic ians- 
American  Society  of  Internal 
Medicine,  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians  and  the 
American  College  of  Critical  Care 
Medicine.  Among  his  many  hon- 
ors, Balk  has  received  the  Alice 
Sachs  Memorial  Award  for  superior 
service  in  patient  care  at  Rush. 

Theodore  Mazzone,  MD,  was 

appointed  to  the  Dr.  Andrew  and 
Peg  Thomson  Chair  of  Internal 
Medicine.  Mazzone  is  professor  of 
internal  medicine  and  of  biochem- 
istry and  director  of  internal  medi- 
cine’s Section  of  Endocrinology 
and  Metabolism.  Mazzone  joined 
the  Rush  faculty  and  staff  in  1989 
and  has  served  as  a section  director 
since  1991.  He  also  co-directs  the 
Rush  Medical  College/Cook 
County  Hospital  endocrinology 
and  metabolism  fellowship  pro- 
gram. He  previously  served  on  the 


faculty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  Pritzker  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  A 
nationally  recognized  expert  in 
lipid  metabolism,  Mazzone  has 
published  nearly  60  peer-reviewed 
articles  and  some  50  book  chapters 
and  abstracts.  He  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  Special  Emphasis 
Review  Panel  for  the  Center  for 
Scientific  Review  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and 
serves  as  a Special  Reviewer  for 
the  Metabolism  Study  Section 
at  the  NIH. 

Theodore  Oegema,  Jr.,  PhD,  has 

joined  Rush  as  chairman  of  bio- 
chemistry and  has  been  appointed 
to  the  John  W.  and  Helen  H. 
Watzek  Chair  of  Biochemistry. 
Oegema  comes  to  Rush  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  where  he 
was  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery 
and  biochemistry  in  the  Medical 
School  and  the  College  of 
Biological  Sciences.  He  was  also 
associate  director  of  the  medical 
school’s  MD/PhD  program. 
Oegema’s  research  — published  in 
more  than  1 00  papers  — has 
focused  on  bone  structure’s  role  in 
promoting  osteoarthritis,  as  well  as 
skeletal  connective  tissues  and  the 
spine.  He  has  served  as  co-editor  of 
the  journal  Connective  Tissue 
Research  and,  since  1999,  has  been 
associate  editor  of  Spine.  A past 
president  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Research  Society,  he  has  served 
four  times  as  a co-organizer  of  the 
Midwest  Connective  Tissue 
Workshop.  He  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Orthopaedic 
Surgeons.  ■ 


Theodore  Oegema,  Jr.,  PhD  ' 


Winners  circle 

Ir  WHS  dctinitolv  diagnostic  raditdo- 
;_;v  and  nuclear  medicine’s  day  on 
Sept.  12.  The  department  pickeLl 
up  top  honors  in  the  manager  and 
ream  carepones.  But  that’s  nor  the 
only  reason  this  awards  ceremony 
stands  out.  It  also  set  a record  tor 
the  numher  ot  teams  nominated 
tor  the  ream'Ot'the'quarrer  award: 
nine.  That’s  a lot  ot  people  work- 
inp  ropether  — and  the  more  the 
merrier. 

Carol  Stege 
Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege’s  family  established 
this  award  in  1979  to  thank  the 
medical  center  engineering  and 
environmental  services  employees 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
her  comtortahle  during  her  stay  at 
Rush.  Today,  it  is  the  Medical 
Center’s  oldest  employee  honor, 
and  this  quarter’s  honorees  carry 
on  the  award’s  fine  tradition.  In 
environmental  services,  Louise 
Hyde  has  a new  boss,  John 
Pappone.  But  Pappone  says  it 
didn’t  take  him  long  to  see  that 
Hyde  is  the  kind  of  employee 
every  boss,  new  or  old,  dreams 


about.  She  is,  he  says,  kind,  com- 
passionate and  hard  working,  and 
ready  to  do  anything  to  help  staff 
and  patients.  Engineering’s  James 
Dati  couldn’t  make  it  to  the  award 


continued  from  page  1 

direction  and  implementing  their 
plans,”  Malcolm  says.  “That  kind 
of  ownership  is  the  best  way  to 
ensure  that  a plan  will  he  trans- 
lated into  action.” 

What  will  success  look  like? 
“Growth  and  profitability,” 
Malcolm  says.  “Growth  is  the 
outcome  of  successful  and  satis- 
fied doctors  and  nurses  and  of 
consumers  knowing  the  best 
about  you  and  how  special  you 
are,  supported  by  excellent  mar- 
keting, customer  service  and 
referring  physician  relationships. 
Profitability  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  wise  stewardship  — that 
is,  investing  in  those  areas  that 


ceremony.  “Typical,”  said  engineer- 
ing director  Rick  Marzec.  “1  le’s  on 
a job.”  Dali  handles  all  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  “hot”  and  “cold” 
calls:  If  a patient’s  room  or  an 
employee’s  office  is  too  hot  or  cold, 
Oati’s  always  the  first  one  on  the 
walkie-talkie  to  say,  “I’ve  got  it.” 


Manager 

David  A.  Turner,  MD,  medical 
director  in  diagnostic  radiology 
and  nuclear  medicine,  knows  how 
to  give  a compliment.  “In  more 
than  33  years  in  medical  imaging,  1 
have  never  worked  with  a more 
outstanding  technical  supervisor,” 
Turner  says  of  CT  and  MRI  man- 
ager Edwin  Arquines.  “He  is  with- 
out a doubt  the  backbone  of  our 
MRI  and  CT  operations.” 
Arquines,  Turner  says,  is  there  for 
patients  and  he’s  there  for  his  staff. 
He  takes  double  — and  even  triple 
— shifts  if  the  section  is  short- 
staffed  or  if  a patient  needs  a little 
extra  attention.  “As  a manger, 
Edwin  puts  the  department  first,” 
administrative  director  Bernie 
PecLilis  sums  up.  Also  nominated: 
Eaurie  Eisak,  RN. 


Team 

These  days,  Hollywood  is  ahuzz 
with  the  wonders  of  digital  tech- 
nology, asking,  “Who  needs  film?” 


Rush  asked  that  question  several 
years  ago  and  now  radiology  is 
effectively  filmless  — thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  systems  administrator 
Kiley  Rodgers  and  systems  support 
analysts  Mike  Boxer,  Cornell 
Coleman,  Cherie  Drag,  Dallas 
Smith  and  William  Taylor.  Over 
the  last  two  years,  this  team  has 
put  in  place  systems  — digital 
imaging  and  voice  recognition  dic- 
tation — that  have  sped  up  the 
turnaround  time  for  final  radiology 
reports  to  less  than  24  hours.  Yet 
the  new  systems  haven’t  succeeded 
just  because  they’re  state-of-the- 
art.  This  team  has  also  spent  hun- 
dreds of  hours  training  staff  across 
the  institution  on  the  new  tech- 
nology. In  the  process  — and  in 
only  the  first  two  years  on  the  new 
system  — the  team’s  efforts  have 
saved  Rush  $500,000.  Also  nomi- 
nated: Women’s  and  Children’s 
clinical  research  coordinators; 
hematology  oncology;  9 South 
medical-surgical  nursing;  security; 
Triangle  Office  Building  doormen; 
gerontological  nursing;  and  8 
North  adult  critical  care. 


Employee 

At  her  post  behind  the  patient 
information  desk  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  Atrium  Building, 
Patricia  Wyatt  is  the  first  person 
many  people  meet  when  they 
arrive  at  Rush.  “She  sets  the  tone 
for  their  whole  visit,”  says  Diane 


Mikrut,  assistant  director  in  volun- 
teer services.  “So  it’s  a good  thing 
she’s  such  a wonderful  employee.” 
Wyatt  doesn’t  stay  glued  behind 
the  desk.  If  someone  needs  a little 
extra  help  finding  their  way  or 
locating  their  family,  she  doesn’t 
just  tell  them  how  to  get  there,  she 
walks  them  there.  Her  attentive 
ways  have  not  gone  unnoticed. 
Wyatt  has  already  received  the 
Hero  of  the  Heart  award  from  reli- 
gion, health  and  human  values,  as 
well  as  commendations  and  com- 
pliments from  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s nursing  and  at  least  one 
member  of  the  medical  staff,  who 
credits  Wyatt  with  “smiling  and 
making  my  day.”  Also  nominated: 
Tarla  Boyce,  RN;  Jeff  Devos; 
Valerie  Hammons;  Kerry  Katzin; 
Lois  Means;  Vanessa  Vaiphei; 
Kathy  Piotrowski-Walters,  RN. 


Patient  Satisfaction  Star 

How  do  you  know  — really  know 

— that  you’re  the  greatest?  When  a 
patient  tells  you  so  — and  even 
writes  in  to  make  sure  that  every- 
one else  knows  too.  “The  greatest” 
is  what  one  patient  calls  orthopedic 
surgery’s  Susan  Holman-Kotello, 
RN,  who  spends  plenty  of  time 
with  her  patients  and  their  families, 
making  sure  that  they  understand 

— really  understand  — everything 
about  their  care.  And  that’s  why 
she’s  this  quarter’s  Rush  Star.  ■ 


The  task  forces  and  their  cochairs 


are  most  likely  to  support  Rush’s 
vision  and  mission.” 

It  all  comes  together  to  create  a 
“virtuous  circle”  — a self-sustain- 
ing cycle  fueled  by  healthy  cash 
flow  and  ongoing  investment  and 
reinvestment  in  programs  — that 
will  allow  Rush  to  continue  to 
grow.  “Thar’s  our  goal  — to  guar- 
antee a healthy  future  for  Rush 
and  the  people  we  serve,” 
Malcolm  says. 

And  it  all  starts  with  a strategic 
plan. 

For  more  on  Malcolm’s  and 
Flanagiri’s  professional  backgrounds , 
see  RushPeople  on  p.  5.  M 


Academic  Programs  (Research 
and  Education) 

Henry  Black,  MD;  Jacob  Fox,  MD 

Faculty  Program  Development, 
Organization  and  Recruitment 

Gunnar  Andersson,  MD; 

Avery  Miller 

Infrastructure  Plan  (Human 
Resources,  Information 
Technology  and  Facilities) 
Christine  Malcolm, 

Jim  Frankenbach 


Marketing  and  Growth 
Diane  McKeever, 

Christine  Malcom 

Operations,  Performance  and 
Financial  Management 

Jim  Frankenbach,  Cathy  Jacobson 

Physician-Hospital  Organization 
and  Managed  Care 
Anthony  Ivankovich,  MD; 

Brent  Estes 

System  and  Affiliations 

Larry  Goodman,  MD;  Peter  Butler 


November 


Calendar 


December 


8, 15  and  22 

Excel  Proficient 

1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Let  everyone 
know  that  you’ve  mastered  spread- 
sheets. This  three-part  class  will 
give  you  the  knowledge  you  need 
to  take  the  Microsoft  Office  User 
Specialist  certification  exam  for 
Excel.  $300.  L 


12 

Paragraphs,  Headings,  Tables  and  Layout 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Readers  scan  before 
they  read.  What  they  see  should 
map  out  what  they  will  learn.  This 
workshop,  covering  topics  such  as 
margins,  white  space,  type  size, 
charts  and  much  more,  will  show 
you  how  to  map  out  everything 
from  a simple  letter  or  memo  to  a 
report.  $65.  L 


13 

Coaching:  More  Than  a Pep  Talk 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Coaching  is  about 
analyzing  performance  and  capabil- 
ities, giving  suggestions  for  im- 
provement and  showing  genuine 
interest  in  each  employee’s  poten- 
tial. It’s  also  the  key  to  motivating 
and  retaining  the  best  employees. 
Free.  L 

Listen  Up:  Hear  What’s  Really  Being  Said 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  We’re  living  in  an 
age  of  information  overload.  Come 
learn  to  untangle  the  web  of  dis- 
tractions. Free.  L 


14 

Effective  Service  Recovery 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Complaints  are 
inevitable  — and,  in  a way,  a gift. 
They  give  us  a second  chance  to 
make  things  right.  Come  to  this 
third  course  in  the  Customer 
Service  Certificate  Program  and 
learn  how  to  resolve  complaints 
effectively.  Free.  L 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  This  month’s  selec- 
tion is  Penelope  Lively’s  Moon 
Tiger,  a kaleidoscopic  look  at  one 
woman’s  journey  through  the  20th 


century.  Want  to  get  a jump  on 
December’s  selection?  Pick  up 
Richard  Paul  Evans’s  Christmas  Box 
today.  Hot  and  cold  beverages 
accompany  the  always  lively  dis- 
cussion. Free.  W 


19 

The  Art  of  Taking  Minutes 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  session  is 
designed  for  anyone  who  records 
meetings  for  a department,  team, 
hoard  or  association.  Along  with  a 
ctrpy  of  The  Art  of  Taking  Minutes , 
you  will  receive  information  on 
rules  for  what  to  record  and  leave 
out,  notice  formats  and  handy 
words  and  phrases  for  professional 
minutes,  and,  of  course,  Robert’s 
Rules  of  Order.  $95.  L 

Lotus  Notes  5.0  — Next 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Get  the  most  out 
of  Lotus  Notes,  with  e-paging,  e- 
faxing,  archiving,  rules  that  help 
you  manage  incoming  mail,  invita- 
tions that  will  help  you  manage 
meetings,  and  more.  Free.  L 

How  to  Mouse  (or  Introduction  to  Computers) 

1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  Floppy  disks. 

Hard  drives.  Networks.  If  you’re 
new  to  computing,  or  are  just  get- 
ting started,  this  course  will  give 
you  all  the  basics,  from  turning 
your  computer  on  and  logging  in  to 
accessing  your  applications,  saving 
your  work  and  shutting  down  cor- 
rectly. $75.  L 


20 

Mid-Year  Performance  Evaluation 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Is  once  a year 
enough  for  performance  feedback  ? 
In  this  interactive  session,  you’ll 
learn  about  the  tools  and  resources 
you’ll  need  for  a mid-year  perform- 
ance checkup.  Free.  L 


21 

How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and  Influence  Others 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  How  can  you  be  a 
positive  influence  on  other  people? 


Learn  how  to  relate  to  them  more 
effectively,  more  flexibly  and  more 
appropriately.  The  first  step  is  tak- 
ing the  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator  to  assess  your  own  inter- 
personal style  — just  one  of  the 
benefits  of  this  session.  Free.  L 

26 

Stress  Management 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  The  demands  placed 
on  all  of  us  — as  partners,  parents, 
employers  and  employees  — are 
growing  exponentially.  This  semi- 
nar will  help  you  uiulerstand  the 
nature  of  stress,  from  its  signs  and 
symptoms  to  misconceptions  about 
it.  Free.  L 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L:  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resources. 
To  register,  call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/lir,  select 
“Training”  from  the  menu  and 
then  click  “LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 


Tailor  made 

Did  you  know  that  Employee 
and  Organizational  Develop- 
ment (EOD),  the  people  who 
run  LEAP,  can  customize  all  of 
their  classes,  from  computer 
applications  to  customer  satis- 
faction, to  fit  your  depart- 
ment's specific  needs  — at 
times  convenient  for  your 
entire  staff?  Contact  any  EOD 
consultant  — see  the  Rush 
Intranet  or  the  quarterly 
LEAP  calendar  — for  more 
information. 


3 

Creating  a High-Attendance  Workplace 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Employees  who  are 
never  tardy  and  who  rarely  call  in 
sick  — it  doesn’t  have  to  be  a 
dream.  Take  this  final  course  in  the 
Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program  and  you’ll  never  again 
have  to  scramble  for  coverage 
again.  Free.  L 

Information  Reporting:  How  to  Craft  a Report 
for  Any  Purpose 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Come  to  this  ses- 
sion to  learn  what  a report  is  and 
isn’t  and  how  to  save  time  when 
putting  your  next  report  together. 
Bring  20  copies  of  a report  you 
have  written,  but  be  sure  to  delete 
all  confidential  names  and  figures. 
$65.  L 

5 

Managing  Your  Time 

9:30  to  1 1 a.m.  No  matter  what 
you  have  on  your  plate  in  a given 
week,  168  hours  is  all  you  get  to 
finish  it.  In  this  workshop,  you'll 
get  the  tools  — planning,  organiz- 
ing and  controlling  — that  will 
help  you  put  those  precious  hours 
to  good  use.  Free.  L 

Stress  Busters 

I to  2:30  p.m.  Using  interactive, 
hands-on  activities,  including 
relaxation  techniques,  journaling 
and  more,  this  class  will  help  you 
manage  stress  and  enhance  your 
life.  Free.  W 

10 

How  to  Reward  Your  Employees 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  Everyone  wants 
recognition,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
cost-effective  ways  to  reward  and 
honor  staff.  So  what  are  you  waiting 
for?  Come  to  this  session  and  learn 
how  to  reward  and  motivate  the 
people  who  work  for  you.  Free.  L 

II 

Developing  Customer  Service  Standards 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Before  you  can 
improve  customer  service,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  measure  customer 
response.  This  workshop  will  show 
you  how  to  measure  customer 
response,  how  to  track  the  data  you 
gather  and,  most  important,  how  to 
use  that  information  to  set 
improvement  goals.  Free.  L 


In  Brief 


ABN  ABCs 

Pkl  YOU  know  rhar  rhcvc  is  a pro- 
\ ision  in  rlio  Social  Sccuriry  Act 
that  protects  patients  from  tinaii' 
cial  liabilitv  when  they  receive 
ser\  ices  rhar  aren’t  erwereJ  hy 
Medicare  and  they  aren’t  told  ot 
this  noncoverage  in  advance?  The 
proN'ision  also  requires  pro\'iders  to 
intorm  patients  ot  these  noncov’' 
ered  ser\  ices  — before  providing 
them  — using  an  Ad\’anced 
Beneficiary  Notice  (ABN).  ABNs 
should  he  used  only  when  the 
provider  knows  or  genuinely 
believes  that  Medicare  will  deny 
payment  based  on  specific  reasons, 
such  as  when  services  are  not  rea- 
sonable or  medically  necessary, 
services  are  deemed  custodial  care 
or  services  are  specific  screening 
tests  with  statutory  limits.  There 
are  two  new  mandatory  forms, 
ABN'G  and  ABN-L,  to  help  keep 
Rush  compliant  with  this  provi- 
sion. The  first  form  is  to  he  used 
for  all  situations,  including  labora- 


tory tests,  hy  all  physicians  and 
suppliers.  The  second  form  is  for 
the  sole  use  of  those  furnishing 
lahorafory  tesfs.  All  Medical 
Center  departments  and  practices 
must  begin  using  these  new 
mandatrrry  forms  immediately  and 
dispose  of  all  ABNs  currently  in 
use.  For  a ertpy  of  the  new  forms, 
insfructions  for  filling  out  the 
forms  or  if  you  have  any  other 
questions  relating  to  the  new 
ABN,  please  contact  the  compli- 
ance office  af  2-5303. 

Stuff  the  turkey, 
not  yourself 

Fun-size  candy  bars.  Turkey. 
Stuffing.  Candy  canes.  Chocolate 
coins.  From  Halloween  to  New 
Year’s,  it’s  just  one  hig  gluttonous 
grab  bag.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
average  American  gains  between 
five  and  seven  pounds  during  the 
holiday  season?  You  don’t  have  to 
be  average.  Join  the  Rush  Healthy 


Floliday  Challenge  and  for  only 
$20  you  will  get  all  the  help  you 
need  to  stay  fit  over  the  next  few 
tempting  months.  A “Healthy 
Holiday  Living”  class  taught  hy  a 
registered  dietitian  and  with  cook- 
ing demonstrations  by  a certified 
chef.  Weekly  nutrition  and  health 
tips  via  e-mail.  Weekly  weigh  ins. 
A food  and  aefivity  logbook.  You 
get  all  of  that  right  here  at  Rush 
plus  a discounted  rate  at  the 
Union  Station  Multiplex  Health 
and  Fitness  Center  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program.  And  prizes  for 
participants  who  maintain  their 
weight.  The  program  will  run  from 
Nov.  6 to  Jan.  6.  To  sign  up,  con- 
tact Lara  Rondinelli,  RD,  LD,  at 
Lara_Rondinelli@rush.edu  or 
2-3438. 

New  Bowman  resident 

Independence  is  important  to 
everyone.  That’s  something  Rush 
Personal  Services  understands  very 
well,  and  that’s  why  they  have 


become  innovators  when  it  comes 
to  helping  older  adults  maintain 
their  independence.  Working  with 
the  older  adults  themselves,  or 
with  the  family  members  caring  for 
them.  Rush  Personal  Services  — 
now  conveniently  located  in  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  — finds  the  solution  that 
works  for  everyone,  he  it  help  with 
daily  housework,  more  personal 
care  or  just  simple  companionship. 
Contact  manager  Joan  Marie  Loos 
or  support  services  coordinator 
Gloria  Perkins  at  3-3100.  And  stay 
tuned  for  information  about  their 
upcoming  open  house. 

Abstract  thinking 

The  Rush  Research  Forum  for 
Clinical  and  Basic  Investigation  is 
a ways  off  — April  8-10,  2003  — 
hut  abstracts  are  due  on  Feb.  14. 
Fear  more  details,  stay  tuned  to 
these  Web  sites:  www.rush.edu/ 
research  and  www.rush.edu/ 
rushforum. 
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Pint-^.i re  fund-raiser  Tim  Heller  and,  from  lef<:  to  right,  Kristi  Picuilo,  Joy 
Piccolo  O'Connell  and  Traci  Piccolo  Dolby  xuith  the  Chicago  Bears’  2002  Brian 
Piccolo  Award  recipients,  James  Williams  (top  left)  and  Anthony  Thomvs. 


It’s  always  giving 
season  for  kids, 
Piccolo 

by  Judy  Germany 

They  never  got  to  see  him  play. 
Intact,  he  died  long  before  they 
were  born.  But  Tim  Heller,  Jennifer 
Peterson  and  Colin  Short  were  so 
touched  by  Brian  Piccolo’s  story, 
they  all  made  donations  to  the  Brian 
Piccolo  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

Piccolo  played  for  the  Chicago 
Bears  for  just  four  seasons  before 
succumbing  to  a rare  form  of  can- 
cer, embryonal  cell  carcinoma,  on 
June  16,  1970,  at  age  26.  An  inspi- 
rational leader  and  fierce  competi- 
tor, he  was  admired  on  and  off  the 
field  — so  much  so  that  journalist 
Jeannie  Morris’s  book  about  his 
life,  Brian  Piccolo:  A Short  Season, 
became  a bestseller,  and  the  film 
Brian's  Song  was  an  instant  classic. 

Following  his  death,  Brian’s  friends 
in  Chicago  established  the  Brian 
Piccolo  Cancer  Research  Fund  to 
support  cancer  research,  and  to 
date  the  fund  has  raised  more  than 
$6  million.  In  1991,  the  Piccolo 
Fund  started  directing  funds  to 
Rush,  and  in  the  years  since  they 
have  worked  together  to  fight 
breast  cancer,  developing  and  test- 
ing many  innovative  treatments. 

The  fund  — along  with  Brian’s 
wife,  Joy  Piccolo  O’  Connell,  their 
daughters,  Lori,  Traci  and  Kristi, 
and  the  Bears  — have  kept  his 
legacy  alive  and  thriving.  But 
interest  in  his  story  reached  new 
heights  last  Decem-ber,  when 
Disney  aired  a remake  of  Brian's 
Song  on  ABC.  Remarkably,  the 
film  and  the  buzz  surrounding  it 
brought  many  new  donors  to  the 
Piccolo  Fund  — including  hun- 
dreds of  kids  of  all  ages,  from  all 


over  the  country.  From  the  winter 
carnival  fund-raiser  held  by  River 
Trails  Middle  School  in  Mt. 
Prospect,  111.,  to  the  $5  sent  in  by 
Erik  Bergstrom  “so  you  can  stop 
cancer,”  these  young  philanthro- 
pists have  been  as  inspirational  in 
their  giving  as  Brian  Piccolo  was 
in  battling  cancer. 

“My  sister  and  1 think  it’s  great  that 
so  many  children  were  touched  by 
our  father’s  story  and  were  moved  to 
do  something,”  said  Lori  Piccolo. 
“That’s  what  we  hoped  for  — that 
the  work  we  have  done  and  contin- 
ue to  do  will  remind  people,  young 
and  old,  to  give  of  themselves  to 
help  those  less  fortunate.” 

Giving  their  all 

Jamesville,  N.Y.,  fifth-grader  Colin 
Short  sent  a $20  contribution  — 
all  the  money  he  had  saved  up  — 
as  part  of  a school  project.  Colin 
had  watched  the  Brian's  Song 
remake  with  his  parents.  Brad  and 
Nancy,  and  was  so  inspired  that 
when  his  class  was  assigned  to 
write  a biography  and  make  a 
presentation  about  a person  who 
had  made  a difference  in  the 
world,  Colin  chose  to  write  about 
Brian  Piccolo. 


“1  really  admire  him  because  he 
was  so  brave  and  fought  so  hard 

when  he  found  out  he  had  cancer,” 
says  Colin,  who  with  his  contribu- 
tion hopes  to  help  women  to  fight 
breast  cancer  — and  win. 

bielping  others  was  also  a motivat- 
ing factor  for  14-year-old  Jennifer 
Peterson,  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Her 
parents,  Dan  and  Peggy,  had  asked 
each  of  their  kids  to  select  a chari- 
table organization  to  which  they 
would  send  part  of  their  monthly 
allowance. 

Jennifer  was  still  looking  for  a 
group  to  support  when  she 
watched  the  new  version  of  Brian's 
Song  and  was  moved  to  tears.  “He 
was  so  strong,  and  it  was  nice  to 
see  the  way  his  family  and  friends 
came  together  to  support  him,”  she 
says.  “At  the  end,  they  showed  the 
information  for  the  Piccolo  Fund, 
and  1 went  to  the  Web  site  and 
read  the  summary  about  what  they 
do.”  She  made  her  decision  then 
and  there:  Each  month  she  would 
donate  not  part,  but  her  entire 
allowance  to  the  Piccolo  Fund. 

She  plans  to  continue  sending  her 
allowance  to  Rush  every  month 
until  she  gets  her  first  job  and  can 


contribute  part  of  each  paycheck. 
“It’s  more  than  worth  it.  And 
every  little  bit  makes  a difference.” 

That’s  why  10-year-old  Tim  Heller 
challenged  each  of  his  classmates 
to  contribute  a dime  — or  whatev- 
er they  could  afford  — to  the 
Piccolo  Fund.  He  got  up  in  front  of 
the  400  students  at  Hope  School 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  told 
them  all  about  Brian  Piccolo.  He 
then  put  his  brother’s  Bears  helmet 
in  the  principal’s  office  and  asked 
each  student  to  put  a little  money 
in  for  the  fund.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
more  than  $26  in  the  helmet.  “1 
couldn’t  believe  it  when  1 saw  all 
that  money,”  he  says.  His  parents, 
Ray  and  Cathy,  rounded  the  con- 
tribution up  to  $30  and  Tim 
mailed  the  check  to  Rush. 

The  Hellers  moved  to  Chicago  in 
March,  and  Tim,  now  in  the  fifth 
grade,  plans  to  launch  a similar 
effort  at  his  new  school  here.  “I’m 
going  to  do  fund  raisers  the  rest  of 
my  life,  because  it  makes  me  feel 
good,”  he  says.  “1  just  hope  the 
doctors  will  find  a cure  for  cancer 
some  day.” 

With  the  help  of  these  and  Rush’s 
other  generous  young  donors, 
there’s  an  excellent  chance  they 
will. 

For  information  about  the  Briati 
Piccolo  Cancer  Research  Fimd, 
please  contact  Piccolo  Fund  coordina- 
tor Joyce  Walsh  at  (312)  942-6894 
or  visit  ivwiv.brianpiccolo.org. 


Season’s 

greetings 

A lirtlc  piece  ot  Rush  will  follow 
\ on  home  tor  the  holidays  this 
year.  Along  with  an  institutional 
update  — a new  biannual  tradi- 
tion President  and  CEO  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  kicked  oft  last 
July  — you’ll  find  a special  greet- 
ing card  that  a young  patient 
designed  during  a recent  stay  at 
Rush.  Her  artwork  comes  courtesy 
ot  the  Snow  City  Arts  Foun- 
dation, which  helps  pediatric 
patients  at  Rush  put  their  creativ- 
ity to  use  as  part  ot  their  treat- 
ment. More  ot  that  creativity  is 
on  display  in  “Rush  Hours,”  an 
exhibit  ot  photos  by  Rush  pedi- 
atric patients,  in  the  lobby  ot  the 
Richard  J.  Daley  Center,  55  West 
Randolph,  9 a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
through  Dec.  31.  So  when  you 
need  a little  break  from  all  that 
shopping  and  running  around  on 
State  Street,  make  a c*iuick  detour 
and  get  a look  at  Rush  through 
the  eyes  of  our  youngest  patients. 
What  their  cameras  have  captured 
will,  like  the  best  kind  of  gifts, 
surprise  you.  ■ 


Cuming  to  yuur  mailhjx 


I Brown  gets  Thonar 

How  do  you  top  a great  10th 
anni\  ersary.^  Do  what  they  did  at 
the  1 1 th  Annual  Thonar  Awards 
on  Oct.  8:  add  dancing.  This  year, 
Lori  Lynne  Vinson  of  the  Illinois 
Association  tor  Blind  Athletes 
treated  the  traditional  standing- 
room-only  crowd  to  a special  inter- 
pretive dance.  And  2002  marked 
another  first  for  the  Thonar:  the 
recipient,  rheumatologist  Calvin  R. 
Btown,  Jr.,  MD,  is  the  first  physi- 
cian to  he  honored  with  the  award, 
which  is  open  to,  and  has  been 
given  to,  employees,  students,  fac- 
ulty, volunteers  and  administrators. 
Brown  was  honored  for  the  special 
attention  and  respect  he  shows  his 
patients,  one  of  whom  wrote:  “As  a 
physician  who  has  cared  for  my 
needs  for  more  than  10  years,  he 
always  goes  one  step  further.  He 
has  copied  articles  for  me,  called 
me  when  he  knew  1 was  down,  put 
up  with  every  stupid  phone  call  1 
have  made  to  him  and  never  com- 
plained. He  has  instilled  in  my 

Festive  feast 

On  each  of  the  eight  nights  of 
Hanukkah  — also  known  as  the 
Festival  of  Lights  or  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  — another  candle  on 
the  menorah  is  lit.  This  simple  act 
symbolizes  the  menorah  that,  with 
only  enough  sacramental  oil  to 
burn  for  a day,  burned  for  seven 
more  after  the  Jews  recovered  it 
and  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  from 
the  armies  that  occupied  Israel 
until  165  B.C.E.  Other  parts  of  the 
Hanukkah  celebration  take  many 
forms,  from  dreidel  spinning  to 
plays  to  ice  skating  parties,  but  one 
near  constant  is  latkes  — potato 
pancakes  — served  with  apple- 
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The  honoree  arid  the  namesake: 
Brown  with  Thoriar 


mind  that  1 do  not  have  a disabili- 
ty, rather  an  ability  to  fight  a dis- 
ease.” The  award  honors  its  first 
recipient,  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar, 
PhD,  the  George  W.  Stuppy,  MD, 
Professor  of  Arthritis.  ■ 


sauce  or  sour  cream.  After  lighting 
the  fifth  candle  of  the  Rush  meno- 
rah on  Dec.  3,  the  Department  of 
Religion,  Health  and  Human 
Values  hosted  an  informal  feast  in 
the  main  cafeteria,  with  plenty  of 
latkes  for  all,  including  Rabbi  Jack 
Frank,  right,  preventive  medicine’s 
Stan  Lapidos,  center,  and  other 
guests.  ■ 


C'est  bon 


On  Dec.  30,  Au  Bon 
Pain  will  open  a 24- 
hour-a-day,  365-days-a- 
year  bakery  cafe  in  the 
Atrium.  For  the  first  few 
months,  Au  Bon  Pain 
will  operate  a temporary 
restaurant  in  the  Atri- 
um space,  serving  a lim- 
ited menu  as  they  build 
a new  full-size  cafe. 
When  that  opens  in 
the  spring,  diners  and 
snackers  will  have  a 
wide  variety  of  choices: 
freshly  baked  croissants, 
mufPins,  bagels,  pastries, 
dessert  bars  and  cookies, 
sandwiches,  fresh  salads, 
fruits  and  yogurt,  and 
soups,  as  well  as  coffee 
and  other  beverages. 
This  fare  will  comple- 
ment the  freshly  pre- 
pared hot  entrees,  salads 
and  treats  that  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  in 
the  cafeteria.  Au  Bon 
Pain  will  also  open 
a coffee  cart  in  the 
Professional  Office  Build 
-ing.  More  details  to  come. 


Digging  in 


Speaking  for 
Rush’s  patients 

by  Judy  Germany 

Imagine  this  scenario:  You’re 
brought  to  the  Rush  emergency 
room,  and  the  nurses  and  doctors 
ask  you  a series  of  questions  about 
your  injuries.  But  there’s  no  way  for 
you  to  convey  vital  information  — 
such  as  pre-existing  medical  condi- 
tions — to  them  or  for  them  to  tell 
you  what  type  of  treatment  you 
need.  Why?  Because  you  don’t 
speak  English,  and  they  don’t  speak 
your  language. 

This  is  the  reality  for  a growing 
number  of  patients  across  the  coun- 
try — and  it’s  why  Rush  is  stepping 
up  its  efforts  to  provide  interpreter 
services  for  non-English-speaking 
patients. 

lime  to  change 

Eor  years.  Rush  has  relied  on  a large 
pool  of  volunteer  interpreters  who 
speak  everything  from  Spanish  to 
Lithuanian  to  Mandarin  Chinese. 
Coordinated  through  volunteer 
services,  these  dedicated  volunteers 
— many  of  whom  are  Rush 
employees  — have  helped  patients 
and  their  families  communicate 
with  caregivers.  Physicians  and 
nurses  can  also  call  the  language 
line  and  speak  to  an  interpreter 
over  the  phone  if  volunteer  inter- 
preters aren’t  available. 

But  after  a thorough  evaluation  of 
the  Medical  Center’s  interpreting 
needs  and  an  intensive  search  led 
by  the  Foreign  Language  Interpreter 
Task  Force,  Rush  recently  hired 
three  full-time  trained  language 
interpreters:  Ana  Maria  de  Campos 
Aparicio,  Nicholas  DeMark  and 
Carlos  Olvera.  The  trio  came  on 
board  in  November,  and  once  they 
are  settled  in,  new  policies  and  pro- 
cedures will  he  put  into  place  to 
regulate  interpreting  at  Rush. 


Come  together 

Every  few  years.  Rush’s  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Medicine  invites 
all  of  its  former  chief  residents 
back  for  a reunion.  The  latest 
gathering  was  on  Nov.  7,  when  90 
of  the  140  ex-chiefs  made  their 
way  to  Room  500  from  across  the 
country  and  across  the  years. 


Volunteer  interpreter  Bertha  Perez,  left,  with  Joyce  Marudecki,  RNC,  in  the 
special  care  nursery. 


Soon,  only  those  who  have  com- 
pleted a 40-hour  training  course 
will  be  able  to  serve  as  clinical  vol- 
unteer interpreters.  Starting  in 
January,  both  current  volunteer 
interpreters  and  bilingual  staff  who 
want  to  interpret  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  course  — 
which  is  LEAP  eligible  — to  learn 
the  skills  necessary  for  medical 
interpreting. 

“Our  bilingual  employees  offer  a 
special  brand  of  hospitality  to  our 
non-English-speaking  patients,  and 
we  appreciate  that  they’re  able  to 
put  patients  and  families  at  ease,” 
says  Diane  Mikrut,  task  force  co- 
chair and  assistant  director  of  vol- 
unteer services.  “They  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  greet  patients  and  give 
directions.  But  if  they  want  to  serve 
as  medical  interpreters,  they  will  he 
required  to  get  additional  training.” 
Mandatory  pre-training  assessments 
will  be  held  in  January  for  everyone 
interested  in  serving  as  a qualified 
volunteer  interpreter. 

Ultimately,  all  requests  for  inter- 
preters will  be  funneled  through 
volunteer  services,  which  will  have 


including,  from  left  to  right, 

Robert  Reid,  MD,  with  his  wife; 
David  Baldwin,  Sr.,  MD;  and 
Charles  Challot,  MD.  The  event 
was  also  an  opportunity  to  honor 
current  staff,  with  the  department’s 
Excellence  in  Medicine  and 
Teaching  awards  going  to  Alan 
Harris,  MD;  Edmund  Lewis,  MD; 
and  Margaret  McLaughlin,  MD.  ■ 


a list  of  all  qualified  inteq'ireters 
and  will  dispatch  them  as  they  are 
needed.  The  goal  is  to  get  physi- 
cians and  nurses  to  plan  ahead 
whenever  possible.  For  scheduled 
appointments,  for  instance,  requests 
for  an  interpreter  should  he  made 
in  advance  so  the  interpreter  can  he 
there  when  the  patient  arrives. 

“It’s  our  responsibility  — both 
legally  and  ethically  — to  look  out 
for  those  who  can’t  communicate 
their  needs  to  us,”  Mikrut  says. 
“Being  in  the  hospital  is  stressful 
enough  for  patients  without  having 
to  worry  about  a language  harrier 
preventing  them  from  getting  the 
care  they  need.” 

Experience  plus  training 

Long-time  volunteer  interpreter 
Bertha  Perez,  supervising  secretary 
in  neonatology,  says  that  overcom- 
ing a language  barrier  requires  more 
than  simply  being  bilingual.  “There 
are  three  pieces:  language,  medical 
terminology  and  interpreter  skills. 
You  need  to  have  all  three  in  order 
to  do  medical  interpreting,”  she 
says.  “Otherwise,  you  are  not  doing 
the  best  job  for  the  patients.” 


That’s  why  the  training  course  is 
vital.  Though  Perez  is  now  glad  she 
took  it,  she  admits  she  was  skeptical 
at  first.  A native  of  Mexico,  she  is 
fluent  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
and  has  been  interpreting  in  a vari- 
ety of  settings  for  25  years.  “I  went 
in  with  an  attitude,”  she  says.  “I 
thought,  ‘1  don’t  need  this  course.  I 
know  the  language.  This  is  going  to 
he  a piece  of  cake.’  ” 

But  from  the  first  class,  Perez  learn- 
ed she  had  been  doing  certain 
things  wrong  — suc’h  as  using  the 
third  person  rather  than  the  first 
person.  “The  interpreter  is  supposed 
to  be  an  echo,”  she  says.  “If  the 
doctor  says,  ‘What  brings  you  to  my 
office,  Mr.  Smith?’  the  interpreter 
should  say,  ‘What  brings  you  to  my 
office,  Mr.  Smith?’  If  the  patient 
says,  ‘My  stomach  hurts,’  the  inter- 
preter should  say,  ‘My  stomach 
hurts,’  not,  ‘He  says  his  stomach 
hurts.’  ” 

Perez  also  learned  about  proper 
positioning,  how  to  interact  with 
patients,  the  nuances  of  different 
cultures  and  why  it’s  important  for 
interpreters  to  keep  their  personal 
feelings  and  comments  out  of  con- 
versations between  patients  and 
caregivers.  “It’s  very  challenging,” 
Perez  says.  “But  it’s  very  rewarding.” 

Having  both  full-time  interpreters 
and  qualified  volunteer  interpreters 
such  as  Bertha  Perez  on  hand  will 
best  enable  Rush  to  serve  its  non- 
English-speaking  population.  “We 
will  be  helping  them  to  communi- 
cate more  effectively  and  build 
stronger  relationships  with  their 
caregivers,”  says  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD.  “I  feel 
this  is  an  important  step  toward 
making  Rush  a place  where  all  of 
our  patients  feel  comfortable  and 
can  access  the  high-quality  care  we 
provide.”  ■ 


Hail  to  the  ex-chiefs 


and  families  the  network  serves 
in  Chicago  and  140  surrounding 
suburbs  didn’t  notice  a thing. 

Just  in  case  you  didn’t  notice 
they  had  moved,  here’s  where 
to  find  them:  Rush  Home  Care 
Network,  610  South  Maple 
Avenue,  Suite  4000,  Oak  Park, 

III.,  60304.  Their  general  informa- 
tion number  is  (708)  660-6300 
(6-6300  on  the  Rush  system) 
and  the  number  to  call  for  refer- 
ral intake  is  (708)  660-6305 
(6-6305).  ■ 


Science  and  Math  Excellence 
(SAME)  Network. 

Eor  the  first  several  months  of  this 
school  year,  students  in  several 
Chicago  schools  went  about  their 
usual  studies,  hut  with  the  circus  as 
their  springboard.  The  younger 
students  learned  about  where 
zebras  and  elephants  come  from, 
and  how  they  are  cared  for  and 
trained.  The  older  kids  studied  the 
economics  of  the  circus  — What’s 
the  best  way  to  transport  everyone 
and  every  thing?  How  much 
should  you  charge  for  popcorn?  — 
and  wrote  essays  about  circus 
careers  that  intrigued  them. 

“Everything  they  did  was  designed 
so  it  was  easy  to  integrate  into  the 
pre-existing  curriculum,”  says  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools’  Patricia 
Smith.  “If  kids  were  already  writ- 
ing stories  for  class,  we  figured  why 
not  have  them  write  about  the  cir- 
cus?” 

When  the  big  day  finally  came  — 
the  day  that  everything  the  stu- 
dents had  been  studying  came 
roaring  to  life  — it  was  Rush  Presi- 
dent and  CEO  Larry  Goodman, 
MD,  who  welcomed  them  to  the 
United  Center.  “Over  the  last  few 
months,  the  circus  has  come  to  the 
classroom,”  Goodman  said,  warm- 
ing up  the  crowd.  “Today,  the 
classroom  comes  to  the  circus.” 

But  before  the  lights  went  down, 
many  of  the  kids  got  to  step  into 
center  ring  tor  one  final  lesson 
about  gravity,  courtesy  of  a feather 
they  tried  to  balance  on  their 
noses.  “Watch  the  top  of  the 
feather,”  advised  Jumpin’  Jon 
Weiss.  “That’s  one  ot  the  tricks  of 
the  trade.”  He  didn’t,  however, 
offer  a scientific  explanation  for 


Always  answering 

one  of  the  tools  of  the  trade  — the 
big,  red,  round  noses  that  many  of 
the  kids  were  sporting  by  then. 

And  once  the  show  got  under  way, 
Weiss  was  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
top  of  objects  of  a more  don’t-try- 
this-at-home  variety,  balancing,  in 
turn,  a shopping  cart,  a cafeteria 
table  and  an  18-foot-tall  stepladder 
on  his  chin. 


And  that  was  just  the  beginning. 
The  pirouetting  stallions,  dozens  of 
clowns  — including  master  of 
mirth  David  Larible  — TM.  the 
Gator  Guy  and  all  the  rest  were 
yet  to  come,  making  it  a snap  for 
everyone  in  the  crowd  to  complete 
Goodman’s  two-part  assignment 
for  the  day:  “Have  fun,  and  enjoy 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth.”  ■ 


On  the  road  again 


On  Sept.  27,  Rush  Home  Care 


Network  pulled  up  stakes  and 
moved  out  to  the  Oak  Park 
Hospital  Professional  Building. 
But  as  the  packed  boxes  piled 
up,  and  even  as  they  were  carted 
away,  it  was  still  business  as 
usual  for  Linda  Tronco,  RN  (right), 
and  everyone  else  who  handles 
patient  referrals.  While  organized 
chaos  reigned  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  office,  they  made  sure 
that  the  thousands  of  patients 
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by  Sean  Can 


How  many  clown  horses  can  fit 
inside  a Volkswagen  Bug?  On  Nov. 
20,  the  second  day  of  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  & Bailey 
Circus’s  ® two-week  stand  at  the 


United  Center,  the  answer  was 
eight.  And  you’d  better  believe 
that  day’s  matinee  crowd  was 
counting.  Every  one  of  the  esti- 
mated 16,000  kids  in  the  audience 
had  earned  his  or  her  way  to  the 
show  via  a unique  educational  pro- 
gram that  used  the  denizens  of  the 
Big  Top  — trapeze  artists  and  jug- 
glers, elephants  and  zebras  — to 
explore  math,  science,  social  stud- 
ies and  other  subjects.  Called 
“Circus  in  the  Classroom,”  it  was  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools,  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  & Bailey  and  Rush’s 


The  “other”  health 
care  professionals 

by  Patrick  F.  Kelly 

When  most  people  think  of  health 
care  occupations,  the  first  — if  not 
the  only  — jobs  that  spring  to 
mind  are  “doctor”  and  “nurse.” 

The  public  doesn’t  always  think  of 
the  less  visible  majority  of  health 
care  workers,  the  allied  health 
workforce. 

According  to  Jack  Trufant,  EdD, 
associate  provost  for  Rush 
University  and  dean  of  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences,  the  allied 
health  fields  comprise  an  estimated 
60  percent  of  the  nation’s  health 
care  workforce  — that’s  more  than 
6 million  workers  in  the  more  than 
50  professions  and  numerous  other 
occupations  that  make  up  allied 
health  — fields  that  range  from 
perfusion  technology,  clinical  lah 
science  and  radiation  technology 
to  audiology,  speech- language 
pathology,  and  occupational  and 
physical  therapy. 

While  allied  health  professionals 
can  be  found  in  every  corner  of  a 
hospital,  from  clinics  to  labs  to 
administrative  offices  — and 
everywhere  in  between  — they  do 
have  one  thing  in  common:  grow- 
ing demand.  “Many  of  these  fields 
are  currently  experiencing  person- 
nel shortages  that  are  projected  to 
become  even  more  significant  over 


the  next  decade,”  Trufant  says. 

“For  that  reason,  today's  allied 
health  graduates  are  finding  some 
of  the  best  job  opportunities 
around.” 

“On  top  of  that,”  Trufant  adds, 
“these  are  very  rewarding  profes- 
sions.” Just  ask  Natalie  Ratz,  MS, 
RD,  LD,  of  food  and  nutrition 
services.  A graduate  of  Rush 
University’s  Master  of  Science  in 
Nutrition  program,  Ratz  wotks 
with  adults  and  children  who  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  with 
nutritional  needs  — they  are 
either  over-  or  underweight  or 
have  special  dietary  needs.  She 
makes  sure  that  these  patients  get 
the  food  they  need,  along  with  any 
necessary  counseling.  Ratz's  work 
often  has  very  visible  results,  such 
as  when  a child,  drastically  under- 
weight at  admission,  leaves  the 
hospital  at  a healthy  weight. 

Another  allied  health  professional, 
occupational  therapist  Deb 
Wallace,  OTR/L,  clinical  manager 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  reha- 
bilitation, sees  a different  kind  of 
patient.  Many  of  the  patients  who 
come  through  her  clinic  in  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  are  recovering  from  surgery 
or  learning  to  live  with  a disability. 
Assisting  her  patients  to  resume 
doing  everyday  things  as  independ- 
ently as  possible,  whether  it's 
dressing,  bathing,  shaving  or  get- 
ting in  a car  — and  making  sure 


they  can  do  them  safely  — is  her 
job. 

“Each  case  is  different  — you  have 
to  be  creative,  and  that  makes  it  a 
tun  and  rewarding  job,”  Wallace 
says.  “And  with  occupational  ther- 
apy, you  can  work  in  just  about  any 
environment,  such  as  hospitals, 
corporations,  schools,  home  health 
care,  long  term  care.  There  are  so 
many  options.” 

Food  and  nutrition’s  Ratz  praises 
Rush's  College  of  Health  Sciences 
for  providing  much  of  its  training 
in  clinical  settings.  “Rush  has  a 
unique  program  for  nutrition 
because  it  combines  an  internship 
with  a master’s  degree  program,  so 
I spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  clinics. 
When  1 graduated,  I was  definitely 


well-prepared  to  take  on  a wide 
variety  of  cases.” 

What's  more,  Trufant  says.  Rush 
University  provides  an  academic 
framework  that  allows  students  and 
practitioners  to  actively  participate 
in  scholarly  research.  “Allied 
health  professionals  have  great 
cateer  potential  and  so  many 
diverse  opportunities,”  Trufant 
says.  “And  the  range  of  what  one 
can  do  is  enormous.  For  anyone 
looking  for  steady  employment  and 
a great  job  serving  others  in  health 
care,  allied  health  is  a terrific  place 
to  be.” 

For  informatum  about  allied  health  at 
Rush,  go  to  ruwiv .rushu .rush .edu/ 
health  or  call  (312)  942^7120. 

Deb  Wallace,  C / R/L 
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In  late  October,  the  40,000  hos- 
pital-based pharmacists  across 
the  country  joined  in  the  obser- 
vance of  National  Pharmacy 
Week.  Here  at  Rush,  pharmacy 
staff  across  the  institution  did 
their  part  to  mark  the  occasion, 
with  banners  flying  high  over 
the  satellite  pharmacies  on  3 and 
6 Pavilion,  9 Atrium  and  on  5 
Atrium,  where  you’ll  find  Futher 
McClain,  RPh,  Wayne 
Washington,  CPhT,  Viravady 
Insisiengmay,  RPh,  and  Phil 
Foster,  CPhT,  always  ready  to 
help  and  always  playing  active 
roles  in  patient  care. 


Appointments 

Lac  Van  Tran  has  been  named  senior 
\ iee  president  arid  ehiet  intormat  iem 
ottieer  (CIO)  ar  the  Medical  Center 
and  assoeiate  dean  tor  intornration 
technology  at  Rush  Uni\’ersity.  Tran 
comes  ro  Rush  from  Houston,  Texas, 
where  he  was  senior  \ ice  president 
and  CIO  at  Methodist  Health  Care 
System. 

Tran  began  his  medical  center  intor- 
mation  serxdces  career  in  1986  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base’s  Wiltord 
Hall  Medical  Center  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Prior  to  that,  he 
sereed  m a variety  of  technical,  sci' 
entitle,  programming  and  systems 
analyst  roles  at  San  Antonio’s 
Retractive  Laser  Research,  LTD,  the 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base’s  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  and  at  the 
University  of  Dayton  Research 
Institute  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mcare 
recently,  Tran  has  served  as  CIO  at 
the  Health  Sciences  Center  and 
University  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  at  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  and  as 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Boston,  Mass.  During  his 
time  at  Methodist  Health  Care 
System,  he  developed  an  integrated 
infonnation  technology  plan  for  all 
of  that  institution’s  user  groups  and 
developed  systems  that  automated 
and  enhanced  the  hilling  and  claim 
processing  systems. 

Tran  joined  Rush  part  time  in 
November  and  will  he  here  full  time 
in  January,  2003. 

John  H.  Brill,  MD,  acting  CIO  from 
January  through  October,  2002,  lias 
been  named  associate  CIO  and  asso- 
date  vice  president  at  Rush.  Brill 
came  to  Rush  as  a resident  in  inter- 
nal  medicine  in  1985  and  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  in 
1992.  He  studied  medical  informat- 
ics — the  use  of  infonnation  tech- 
nology to  improve  and  streamline 
the  delivery  of  health  care  — at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  while  pursu- 
ing his  medical  degree  at  Ohio  State 
University.  He  has  served  as  medical 
director  of  infonnation  services  at 
Rush  since  1994  and,  in  1999,  was 
named  the  first  director  of  internal 
medicine’s  Section  of  Medical 
Informatics. 

Robert  S.D.  Hi^ns,  MD,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  cardiovascular- 
thoracic  surgery  at  Rush.  Higgins, 
who  will  join  the  Medical  Center  in 
a few  months,  is  cunently  associate 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  divi- 
sion of  cardiothoracic  surgery  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia. 


Rush 


I liggins  received  his  MD,  cum 
laude,  from  the  Yale  University 
School  ot  Medicine  in  1985.  He  did 
a general  surgery  residency  at  the 
Hospitals  ot  the  University  Health 
Center  of  Pittsburgh,  serving  as  chief 
resident  in  1989-90,  and  returned  to 
Yale  in  1990,  first  as  a Winchester 
Scholar  in  Cardiothoracic  Surgery, 
and  then  as  a cardiothoracic  surgery 
fellow  from  1991  to  1993.  From 
1993  to  1999,  he  was  surgical  direc- 
tor cat  thoracic  organ  transplantation 
at  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  — also  serving  as 
director  of  pediatric  cardiac  trans- 
plantation at  the  Children’s  Hospital 
of  Michigan  in  1998  — and  assis- 
tant professor  of  cardiothoracic  sur- 
gery at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Higgins  is  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  Network  of 
Organ  Sharing  and,  by  appointment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Organ 
Transplantation.  He  joined  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  faculty 
in  1999,  and  received  his  master’s  in 
health  administration  from  the 
Virginia  Commonwealth  Univer- 
sity’s executive  program  in  2001. 

Higgin’s  research  has  included  work 
on  abdominal-aortic  and  carotid 
aneurysms,  heart  failure,  coronary 
bypass  surgery  and  the  effects  of  vari- 
ous factors,  including  health  insur- 
ance status,  on  the  outcome  of  heart 
and  lung  transplantation. 

Maty  Katherine  Krause,  who  worked 
at  the  Medical  Center  from  1989  to 
1997,  has  returned  to  Rush  as  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  medical  affairs 
administration.  Krause  comes  to  the 
Medical  Center  from  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  where, 
from  1997  until  earlier  this  year,  she 
served  as  associate  vice  president  of 
education  and  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  CHEST  Foundation. 
During  her  first  stint  at  Rush,  she 
held  several  positions,  including 
clinical  research  coordinator  in  pul- 
monary and  critical  care  medicine, 
medical  editorial  and  project  coordi- 
nator in  internal  medicine  and  assis- 
tant vice  president  for  medical 
affairs. 

Philip  Bonomi,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  internal  medi- 
cine’s Division  of  Hematology, 
Oncology  and  Bone  Marrow 
Transplantation.  Head  of  the 
Section  of  Oncology  since  1993  and 
acting  head  of  the  division  since 
May,  Bonomi,  the  Alice  Pirie  Wirtz 
Professor  of  Oncology,  came  to  Rush 
as  a medical  oncology  fellow  in 


People 

1975.  He  has  focused  his  research 
and  clinical  activities  on  lung  cancer 
and  is  author  or  coauthor  of  more 
than  250  papers,  abstracts  and  book 
chapters. 

Four  faculty  members  have  been 
appointed  to  endowed  professotships 
in  Rush  University.  Leyla  deToledo- 
Morrell,  PhD,  and  Jeffrey  Kordower, 
PhD,  now  share  the  Jean  Schweppe 
Armour  Chair  of  Neurology  — the 
Medical  Center’s  oldest  chair  and 
the  first  endowed  chair  at  any  pri- 
vate hospital  in  the  country  — 

Elliott  Mufson,  PhD,  has  been  named 
to  the  Alla  V.  and  Solomon  Jesmer 
Chair  in  Aging,  and  James  Calvin, 

Jr.,  MD,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
James  B.  Herrick,  MD,  Chair  of 
Heart  Research. 

De  Toledo'Morrell,  professor  of  neu- 
rological sciences  and  of  psychology, 
is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  experts 
on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
neurological  illnesses.  She  was 
instmmental  in  securing  Rush’s  first 
major  Alzheimer’s  disease,  research 
projects  and  her  lab  has  been  devel- 
oping imaging  techniques  to  find 
anatomical  markers  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease. 

Kordower  is  professor  of  neurologi- 
cal sciences  and  director  of  the 
Section  of  Neuroscience  and  of 
Rush’s  Research  Center  for  Brain. 
Inter-nationally  recognized  for  his 
studies  in  neurotransplantation,  he  is 
working  to  establish  new  therapies 
for  Parkinson’s  disease  and 
Huntington  disease. 

Mufson  is  professor  of  neurological 
sciences,  director  of  the  Section  of 
Neurobiology  and  co-director  of  the 
Rush  Brain  Bank.  An  international- 
ly renowned  expert  on  the  neu- 
roanatomy of  ncamral  aging  and  of 
neurodegenerative  diseases,  he  is 
testing  new  therapies  that  might 
forestall  ccagnitive  decline  in  the  eld- 
erly. 

Calvin  is  professor  of  internal  medi- 
cine and  director  of  the  Section  of 
Cardiology.  An  active  clinical 
researcher  — he  has  published  more 
than  200  papers,  abstracts  and  book 
chapters  during  his  career  — his 
interests  range  from  the  basic  physi- 
ology of  coronary  artery  disease  to 
research  on  outcomes  and  resource 
utilization  in  the  treatment  of  heart 
disease.  In  September,  Calvin  was 
elected  to  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  Metropolitan  Chicago 
Board  of  Directors. 


Kudos 

The  American  College  of 
Healthcare  Executives  (ACHE) 
recently  presented  Theresa  Burkhart, 
administrator  in  hospital  affairs  at 
the  Medical  Center,  with  an  Early 
Career  Healthcare  Executive 
Regent’s  Award.  The  ACHE  is  an 
international  professional  society  of 
nearly  30,000  health  care  execu- 
tives. The  ACHE  previously  recog- 
nized BurHaart  in  1994,  when,  while 
a graduate  student  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  she  took  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Hill-Rom 
Management  Essay  Competition  in 
Healthcare  Administration. 

Judy  Friedrichs,  MS,  RN,  quality  and 
education  coordinator  in  women's 
and  children's  nursing,  was  the  nurse 
honoree  at  the  March  of  Dimes 
Illinois  Chapter’s  2002  Jonas  Salk 
Health  Leadership  Awards,  which 
recognize  those  in  medicine  who 
exhibit  outstanding  leadership  in 
ensuring  the  health  of  children  and 
mothers. 

Shannon  Grund,  senior  human 
resources  consultant,  accepted  the 
Extra  Mile  Award  from  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Human  Services’ 
Office  of  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Tlae  award  recognizes  the  efforts  that 
Grund  and  human  resources  have 
made  on  behalf  of  disabled  people 
seeking  employment  at  the  Medical 
Center. 

Howard  Strassner,  MD,  chairman  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Rush, 
was  recently  appointed  chair  of  the 
Illinois  Section  of  the  American 
College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists.  The  Illinois  Section, 
representing  more  than  1,600  mem- 
bers, works  to  shape  public  policy  as 
it  affects  women’s  health,  addressing 
socioeconomic  concerns,  coordinat- 
ing continuing  medical  education 
and  supporting  the  initiatives  of  the 
national  organization. 

At  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation 
Chicago  Affiliate’s  inaugural  Pink 
Ribbon  Gala,  Thomas  R.  Witt,  MD, 

associate  professor  of  surgery  at  Rush 
and  leader  of  the  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center’s  surgical  team, 
received  the  first  Caring  With 
Distinction  Award.  The  Komen 
Foundation  recognized  Witt,  whom 
Chicago  magazine  has  previously 
honored  as  one  of  its  “Top  Doctors,” 
for  his  two  decades  of  exceptional 
care  of  thousands  of  women 
throughout  the  Chicago  area,  v\’hich 
has  helped  set  a high  standard  for 
providing  the  best  continuum  of 
care  for  women  diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer. 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

For  those  courses  marked  with 
an  L or  a W: 

L;  These  are  LEAP  courses 
sponsored  by  Human  Resourc- 
es. To  register,  call  2-5918  or 
go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/hr, 
select  “Training”  from  the 
menu  and  then  click  “LEAP.” 

W:  These  courses  are  sponsored 
by  Employee  Wellness.  To 
register,  call  2-2817  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness, 
select  “Upcoming  Events”  and 
click  on  the  registration  link. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated, 
these  courses  are  held  in  the 
Wellness  Center,  114  Annex 
Building. 

December 

17 

Book  Club 

Noon  to  1 p.m.  What  is  the  tme 
meaning  of  this  festive  time  of  year? 
Over  the  last  several  years,  millions 
of  readers  have  rediscovered  it  in  the 
pages  of  Richard  Paul  Evans’s  The 
Christmas  Box.  Join  fellow  employees 
as  they  unwrap  — and  discuss  — 
the  gift  of  the  season.  Hot  and  cold 
beverages  are  served.  Free.  W 

18 

Rush  Holiday  Meal  Celebration 

6:30  to  10  a.m.,  10:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
or  3:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Pick  a meal  — 
breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner  — grab 
your  ID  and  come  to  the  cafeteria 
for  your  free  holiday  feast  with  all 
the  trimmings,  including  hot  choco- 
late, hot  apple  cider  and,  of  course,  a 
candy  cane. 

January 

3 

9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Rush  will  again  host 
a January  Blood  Drive  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Atrium  Building. 
To  make  an  appointment  to  give, 
call  1-800-626-4017  x357.  Depart- 
mental volunteers  to  recruit  donors 
are  also  needed.  If  you  would  like  to 
volunteer  as  a recruiter,  contact  the 
Rush  Blood  Center's  Ann  Viernes  at 
2-3341. 


Calendar 


Cold  weather  is  coming.  (Who  are  we  kidding?  It’s  already  here.)  What  bet- 
ter time  to  curl  up  with  a good  book?  This  winter,  the  Rush  Book  Club  will 
be  meeting  on  Jan.  16,  Feb.  20,  March  20  and  April  17.  All  meetings,  held 
noon  to  1 p.m.,  are  free,  and  hot  and  cold  beverages  are  served.  For  infor- 
mation about  upcoming  selections,  contact  Suzanne  Smith  at  2-5357  or 
Suza  n n e_L_Sm  ith@R  ush . ed  u . 


4 

Health  Systems  Management  Open  House 

10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Ever  thought 
about  a career  in  health  care  admin- 
istration or  consulting?  Well,  you’re 
in  the  right  place:  Rush’s  HSM  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  session  in  Armour 
Academic  Eacility’  room  994,  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  alumni  will  be  on 
hand  to  talk  about  entrance  require- 
ments, the  curriculum,  job  place- 
ment and  the  new  evening  program. 
Refreshments  will  he  served.  For 
more  information  or  to  RSVP,  con- 
tact HSM  at  2-5402  or  msh_hsm@ 
rush.edu  or  check  out  their  Web 
site:  www.rushu.rush.edu/hsm. 

7 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  I 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Want  to  save  time, 
cut  stress  and  learn  how  to  edit  for 
prestige  and  precision?  In  this  class, 
you’ll  practice  correct  punctuation, 
with  a special  emphasis  on  the  rules 
for  semicolons,  colons,  commas, 
dashes,  parentheses  and  quotation 
marks,  and  discover  the  resources  in 
a good  desk  dictionary.  $65.  L 

8 

Spa  Sessions 

11:15  a.m.,  12:15  p.m.  or  1:15  p.m. 

In  these  30-minute  relaxation  ses- 
sions, themes  and  activities  change 
every  month,  hut  one  thing  is  always 
the  same:  you’ll  leave  feeling 
refreshed,  rejuvenated  and  ready  to 
tackle  any  task  waiting  for  you  back 
at  work.  Free. 

14 

Writing  for  the  Web 

9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Everyone  hates  Web 
pages  that  are  crowded,  puzzling  or 
hard  to  scan.  Learn  the  basics  of 
screen  design,  color  use,  type  size 
and  style,  link  labeling  and  writing 
for  scannability  and  searchability 
and  start  producing  user-intuitive 
Web  pages.  $65.  L 

21 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  This  session 
describes  what  feedback  is,  and  what 
it  is  not!  Eeedback  is  not  criticism;  it 
is  the  loop  in  our  communication 
process  that  leads  to  lasting 
improvement.  You’ll  be  amazed  how 
your  team  can  leap  to  new  heights 
once  you’ve  mastered  these  tech- 
niques. Free.  L 


22 

Emotional  Intelligence:  An  Overview  for  Leaders 

8 to  9:30  a.m.  Emotional 
Intelligence  is  a distinguishing  trait 
of  effective  leaders.  Learn  about  its 
fundamental  concepts  — self-aware- 
ness, self-regulation,  motivations, 
empathy  and  social  skills  — as  they 
relate  to  both  health  care  institu- 
tions and  agency  settings.  Free.  L 

23 

Stressless  Customer  Service 

9 to  11  a.m.  You  pass  your  feelings, 
good  and  bad,  on  to  others.  When 
you’re  exhausted,  stressed  or  frazzled, 
you  compromise  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice you  give  to  customers.  Come 
learn  the  coping  skills  we  all  need  to 
give  customers  the  energy,  attention 
and  positive  regard  they  deserve. 
Free.  L 

Attendance  Policies  and  Procedures 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  In  this  policy  primer, 
learn  which  policies  and  procedures 
are  designed  to  help  you  manage 
attendance  issues.  Bring  your  manu- 
al and  your  questions.  (Course  1 in 
the  Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program.)  Free.  L 

28 

Accelerated  Management  Skills  Program 

8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Team-taught  by 
faculty/practitioners  and  managers, 
this  three-day  program  for  new  man- 


agers covers  communication,  inter- 
viewing, discipline  and  grievances 
and  adjusting  to  the  managerial  role. 
The  second  and  third  meetings  are 
on  Feb.  4 and  Feb.  11.  Free.  L 

Expressing  Yourself  Assertively 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Do  you  have  trouble 
communicating  your  needs  or  talk- 
ing about  how  you  feel?  Is  it  difficult 
to  say  “no”  or  to  make  requests  of 
people  at  work  and  home  ? Develop 
insights  into  your  thoughts,  emo- 
tions and  behaviors  and  learn 
proven  methods  that  will  help  you 
to  be  more  assertive.  Free.  L 

29 

New  Manager  Orientation 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  What  do  new  Rush 
managers  need  to  know  during  their 
first  six  months  on  the  job?  We 
asked  and  got  answers.  Learn  basic 
survival  skills,  who's  who  and  what's 
what,  and  meet  Rush  resource  con- 
tacts and  your  new  peers  in  this 
interactive  session.  Free.  L 

30 

Change  Management 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  In  this  interactive 
workshop,  you  will  discover  what 
change  in  the  workplace  means,  why 
it  causes  so  much  stress,  and  how  to 
manage  stress  so  that  change 
becomes  an  opportunity  for  success. 
$160. L 


Ongoing  Courses 

Yoga 

Noon  and  5:30  p.m.  Experience  the  yoga  buzz  everyone  is  talking 
about.  It’s  a full  mind,  body  and  spirit  workout  for  strength,  bal- 
ance, flexibility  and  relaxation.  Eight-week  sessions  will  be  offered 
January  through  Eebruary  and  March  through  April.  $65.  Go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/wellness  for  full  schedule. 

Medical  Terminology/Body  Systems 

Learn  some  of  the  terminology  of  the  health  field,  and  analyze  and 
build  medical  terms  using  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes,  suffixes  and 
roots.  Tuesdays,  Jan.  28  - May  13  (16  weeks),  5-8  p.m.  $300. 
This  class  is  a mandatory  prerequisite  for  all  coding  classes. 

Introduction  to  CPT-4  Coding 

This  class  will  orient  you  to  evaluation,  management,  surgery, 
medicine,  radiology  and  laboratory  coding.  Participants  must  have 
successfully  completed  a formal  medical  terminology  class  within 
the  past  two  years.  Thursdays,  Jan.  9 - Feh.  27  (8  weeks), 

5 - 7:30  p.m.  $300. 


in  Brief 


On  the  right  track 

Employee  and  Oruanizatkmal 
PeN  elopmenr  otters  insnucrion  em 
all  ot  roday’s  essential  ottice  and 
produeti\  iry  software,  with  classes  at 
times  to  tit  any  busy  schedule.  And 
starting;  in  2003,  there  are  two  new 
computer  application  certificate 
tracks  to  help  you  grow  your  tech- 
nology skills  in  the  right  directions. 
To  get  your  “Nonclinical  Ccamputer 
Basics”  certificate,  complete  eight 
classes,  including  sessions  on 
Windows  NT,  Microsoft  Word, 
Excel  or  PowerPoint,  Lotus  Notes 
and  the  Internet.  For  the  “Non- 
clinical  Next  Steps”  certificate, 
expand  your  skills  with  classes  on 
managing  and  sharing  data,  effec- 
tive e-communication,  Internet 
searching  and  other  more  advanced 
topics.  Before  you  know  it,  “Guru” 
will  he  your  middle  name.  For  more 
information  on  these  and  other 
computer  classes,  see  the  Winter 
2003  LEAP  calendar  or  go  to 
http;//iris. rush.edu/leap/index.html. 


The  giving  tree 

Once  again,  3 Kellogg  is  sponsoring 
its  Mitten  Tree,  and  once  again 
everyone  at  Rush  is  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. The  mitten  tree  is  as  pretty 
as  any  other  tree  you’re  likely  to  see 
this  season,  hut  its  deccyrations  — 
new  mittens,  hats,  scarves  and 
gloves  — will  get  most  of  their  use 
after  the  holidays,  when  they  are 
donated  to  Cathedral  Shelter.  If 
you  would  like  to  help  keep  some 
needy  Chicago  families  warm  this 
winter  while  livening  up  the  3 
Kellogg  lounge  for  the  holidays, 
bring  your  contribution  to  the  unit 
any  time  before  Dec.  23.  If  you 
have  any  questions,  contact  Glenn 
Pera  or  Marianne  Squiller  at  2- 
5022  or  ask  anyone  on  the  unit  for 
assistance. 

Dance,  dance,  dance 

It’s  the  season  for  parties,  and  one 
of  the  biggest  wingdings  of  winter  is 
coming  up  on  Jan.  25,  2003. 


That’s  the  night  that  the  1 2th 
Annual  Medical  Staff-Faculty 
Dinner  Dance  swings  into  gear  in 
the  Four  Seascins’  Grand  Ballroom. 
Tickets  are  only  $250  per  person 
— $125  if  you’ve  completed  your 
medical  education  in  the  last  five 
years  — and  are  payable  by  cash, 
check  credit  card  or  payroll  deduc- 
tion. There  will  also  he  a raffle  for, 
among  other  prizes,  a weeklong 
stay  in  Steamboat  Springs, 

Colo.  — just  a stone’s  throw  from 
Telluride.  Best  of  all,  the  proceeds 
support  financial  assistance  for 
Rush  Medical  College  students. 
The  evening  begins  with  a recep- 
tion at  6 p.m.,  with  dinner  and 
dancing  at  7 p.m.  Questions? 
Contact  Joyce  Walsh  at  2-6894  or 
Joyce_A_WaIsh@rush.edu. 

Briefest  of  the  brief 

Always  on:  The  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations  — JCAHO,  for  short 


— only  visits  every  few  year,  but  we 
always  need  to  he  working  at  the 
levels  we,  and  others,  set  for  our- 
selves. If  you  have  any  questions  or 
concerns  related  to  JCAHO,  send 
them  to  JCAHO_HELP@rush.edu. 
Meet  your  match:  There’s  never 
been  a better  time  to  start  investing 
in  Rush’s  403(h)  retirement  pro- 
gram — starting  Jan.  1,  2003,  the 
Medical  Center  is  matching  a part 
of  each  employee’s  contribution  — 
and  you  don’t  have  to  wait  another 
year  for  open  enrollment  to  roll 
around  to  get  the  match  working 
for  you.  Just  drop  by  payroll  in 
room  150  in  the  Triangle  Office 
Building  or  call  2-5623. 
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